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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A CHANCE OF ESCAPE. 


Ursuta marked a look of sharp 
terror cross Ralph Pierce’s features 
as the archfiend John Lock left 
the room. 

‘What can all this mean?’ she 
cried, in a loud impatient tone, 
going up to her father and seizing 
his ice-cold hands firmly in her 
own. ‘The child Nell told me 
that that man had been threaten- 
ing you, and that you had been 
pleading to him so earnestly that 
she could not help hearing you as 
she passed our door. You looked 
terribly white and frightened when 
I came in. You look frightened 
now, father. Tell me what terrible 
secret you and John Lock have 
between you.’ 

The girl’s flushed face wore de- 
termination on every line, and her 
huge black eyes flashed out indig- 
nation as she mentioned John 
Lock’s name. Pierce shrank back, 
growing, if possible, paler than be- 
fore; and he seemed almost to 
cower before his daughter’s keen 
curious gaze. 

‘No secret at all,’ he stammered 
out ; ‘and—and even if there was 
one, you will marry that man and 
end all ! 
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‘Tl never marry him! she 
cried, with a stamp of her foot. 
‘He wants it, I know, and I have 
let him say many things which 
were trash, mere nonsense, and 
should never have been spoken. 
Father’—Ursula’s manner changed 
completely, her hard look grew soft 
and pleading, almost humid, and, 
releasing her grasp of him, she laid 
her hand affectionately on his shoul- 
der—‘tell me the whole, whole 
truth, and I shall be better able to 
help you out of your trouble—for 
you fave a trouble; I can read 
it in your poor pale face, your 
great haggard eyes. I am weary 
of all this mystery, and sick of 
myself.’ 

‘Sick of yourself! Thatis a ter- 
rible sickness ; one never recovers 
from it in this world,’ said Pierce 
drearily. 

Ursula put both her arms round 
his neck and laid her cheek loving- 
ly against his; so lovingly that it 
brought large glittering drops into 
the old man’s eyes. 

‘You'll trust me, father, won’t 
you?’ she coaxed. ‘For I love 
you dearly, indeed I do, though 
you may not think it. Tell me, 
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what is the power John Lock has 
over you?” 


She knelt down before him, and - 


looked up imploringly, as she used 
to do years back wher. she wanted 
some childish toy. 

Ralph Pierce shaded his eyes 
from her gaze, but she caught his 
hand and held it. 

‘Tell me, tell me !’ she begged. 

‘ Tell you what, child ?’ 

‘Why is it you are so troubled, 
so restless when Mr. Lock comes 
here ?” 

‘Because his presence tortures 
me. He is an enemy, a bitter, 
bitter enemy, and I distrust him.’ 

‘Then why do you not forbid 
his coming ?” 

‘ Because I—because—God help 
me !—I dare not.’ 

*Dare not! Father, look at me! 
Don’t turn away your head, but 
look at me straight, as an honest 
man should do. Father—’ she 
stopped, her red lips trembled, she 
drew her breath hard. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Have you committed a crime 
that you—’ 

‘Ursula, stop! 
questioned thus ! 

Pierce rose up abruptly, seized 
his hat, and was out of the house 
before the girl could recover her 
astonishment. 

She was quivering with fears 
that her imagination had conjured 
up, and with wrath as well at the 
summary treatment dealt her by 
her father. She threw herself on 
the sofa, and, bowing her head 
down on the tattered old cushion, 
she gave way to a flood of tears. 

Those tears were partly for Ber- 
nard Keane, for since his depar- 
ture she had bitterly repented of 
her resolution not to accompany 
him, and she felt as though she 
hated John Lock for being the 
cause of all her loneliness and self- 
reproach. Sympathy for her father’s 
manifest misery had enlisted her 
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better feelings in his behalf, and 
she was both ready and willing to 
make any sacrifice that might re- 
store him to even comparative 
tranquillity. Some day, she made 
up her mind, she would persuade 
him to go with her from this evil 
Liverpool— go where new and 
happier lives might be opened to 
them ; and she persuaded herself 
at last that, if she had in any way 
encouraged John Lock, it had been 
merely from a suspicion that in 
some way Pierce was in his power. 

After thinking over all the miser- 
able perplexity of the situation 
with more honesty and goodness 
of purpose than usually directed 
her ruminations, Ursula was seized 
with a sudden desire for fresh air. 
She had left some trifling work to 
be finished at the little dress- 
maker’s, and, indifferent as to the 
direction she should take, she 
turned her steps towards that way. 
When she came in sight of the 
poor lodging-house she was sur- 
prised to see her father enter it as 
though he were familiar with the 
place. 

Astonished, angry, though hardly 
knowing why, she followed him 
quickly into the passage and up to 
the top of the stairs. 

The door of the room was ajar, 
and a murmur of voices came from 
within. Ralph Pierce was speak- 
ing, and his tones were gentle and 
sweet. They were tones that Ur- 
sula never listened to at home. 

She drew softly to the entrance, 
and, looking in, saw her dress- 
maker on a low settee, her arms 
folded on Ralph Pierce’s knee, her 
lovely face lifted up to him with a 
yearning affection that gave it the 
look of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. 

Ursula stood transfixed a mo- 
ment in dumb but bitter surprise; 
then she turned and Jeft the house 
as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

She was pacing the floor, pale 
and very wrath, and so impatient 
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that her limbs shook under her, 
when she heard her father’s step 
creeping up the stairs. 

He walked into the room, look- 
ing wan and sorrowful, and sat 
down without glancing at his 
daughter or her cloudy brow. 

‘ Father !’ 

He started up as if roused from 
a heavy dream, and turned his 
scared look of inquiry at her. 

‘What is it, Ursula?” 

She stood directly in front of 
him, her figure erect, her features 
working with excitement, a deep 
crimson flush on her cheeks. 

‘What is it, Ursula!’ she repeated 
with a sneer. ‘I'll tell you what 
itis! I followed you into that house 
—followed you right up to the very 
top, and I looked through! Who 
is that wretched creature ?’ 

‘Ursula, do not speak harshly 
of her, I pray of you! Blame me 
if you will, but not her, not her !’ 

‘Who is she? thundered the 
girl, in loud ringing accents, the 
lurid light growing deeper in her 
eyes. 

‘She is your sister !’ 

For a moment there was a dead 
silence ; then Ursula spoke again, 
sharply, eagerly. 

‘ My sister, and I never heard 
of her before! Another secret! 
Then there is that man Lock, who 
treats you as though you were his 
slave. What does it all mean, 
father? I swear I'll know? 

The man stood up, with both 
hands clasped, as if to plead for 
mercy from his own child. 

The face and the attitude touched 
all that was good in her nature. 
With a sudden revulsion of feelirg 
Ursula flung her arms round him. 
‘I was cruel, wicked, father, poor 
old father! Tell me everything. 
I want to be good to you—I w// 
be good! Don’t be afraid of 
me!’ 

‘ Afraid ! 

A wan smile flitted across his 
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upon. 

‘When shall I be other than 
afraid ? he asked helplessly. 

‘Why should you be afraid? JZ 
am never afraid of any one or any- 
thing !’ the girl said proudly. ‘Tell 
me all.’ 

‘I will,’ he answered, in a low 
voice. ‘Sit you down here. No, 
no; not on that footstool with your 
eyes lifted to mine. It is not meet 
that a child should look on her 
father’s disgrace and shame !’ 

Ursula slid down from the foot- 
stool on to the floor, and, laying 
her head against his knee, waited 
for the hesitating voice to begin. 

Ralph Pierce spoke almost in a 
whisper at first—low, incoherent, 
inaudible at times. But by degrees 
his voice grew very deep and 
husky ; then sharp and shrill with 
pain. 

The girl—her white teeth pressed 
hard over her nether lip—listened, 
sometimes with a shrinking heart, 
sometimes with the kindle and 
glow of fierce anger, when a fiery 
word would break from her, or a 
sob shake her bosom ; but she did 
not interrupt him, save by a half- 
whispered question. Nor did she 
once lift up her face, though his 
sank lower and lower, until his 
white hair mingled with the lus- 
trous ebon of hers, just as if snow 
had suddenly fallen upon it. 

‘ And is this all, father?’ 

Ursula said this with a terrible 
constraint over her excited feel- 
ings. 

‘Yes; is it not enough—more 
than enough—child ?” 

‘Not for me, not for me! she 
cried, turning upon her knees and 
lifting up her arms to him. ‘If 
you had done anything a thou- 
sand times worse, I should only 
love you and hate that wretch 
the more! Oh, how desperately 
I hate him, loathe him !’ 

The old man began to shake as 
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he felt her strong embrace; and 
out of his grateful agony came 
the tears, large and sad, almost 
blinding him. Ursula wiped them 
away with the flimsy little handker- 
chief bordered with cheap sham 
lace; and then she kissed the 
cheeks on which the tears had 
glistened. 

‘We will go away, father—you 
and I—where he can never find 
us I’ 

‘Oh, if we could !’ he cried wist- 
fully. 

‘We wil// The world is wide, 
and I am a match even for a vil- 
lain like him 

‘I thought that myself once,’ 
said Pierce mournfully; ‘but he 
seems gifted with a fiend’s schem- 
ing and ability. Go where I will, 
he would find me out; and, after 
each struggle for freedom, I should 
be doubly his slave.’ 

‘I say the struggle shall end 
here, father!’ 

Pierce shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

‘Child, you do not know him !’ 

‘And he does not know me! 
Now that I understand everything, 
I shall be more than a match for 
him. Don’t look frightened, father ; 
I won't be rash. But you and I 
can run away, and we will!’ 

He almost smiled, but muttered 
again, 

‘ If we could—if we only could !’ 

‘We will, father; make sure of 
it! When we get settled some- 
where, this sister of mine shall 
come to us. I see now why she 
and I are so much alike. The 
likeness startled me. There, father 
dear, don’t fret; we will escape 
from that serpent, and be happy 
once more.’ 

Pierce kissed her and left the 
room. 

Once more by herself, all the 
force that had sustained Ursula 
seemed to die out suddenly. She 
was as pale as death, and walked 
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unsteadily, like one just recovering 
from a long illness. For the first 
time in her life she felt the full 
burden of a dangerous confidence. 

In a single hour she had, as it 
were, changed places with her 
father. Henceforth she would have 
to think for him, care for him, 
and protect him, as the child up- 
stairs did the old violinist. There 
was something ennobling in this 
thought, and for a time it lifted 
Ursula out of herself. She went, 
after a while, in search of Nell, for 
she longed for human sympathy. 
The child heard a step mounting 
the stair, and, jumping from her 
seat where she was busily working, 
she ran into the adjoining room, 
where little Weston lay sleeping 
heavily. 

‘Father, don’t breathe so hard,’ 
she implored, tapping him on the 
arm in her alarm. ‘Some one is 
coming, and they'll guess / 

The little man mumbled some- 
thing inaudible and turned in his 
bed, winding his blanket tightly 
round him. 

‘ Dear me, what shall Ido! He’s 
going off worse than ever !’ 

With these words Nell clutched 
the coverlet and dragged it right 
over her father’s face, thus smother- 
ing the sounds she could not 
silence. ‘Then she went out, clos- 
ing the door softly behind her and 
reddening like a culprit. She 
caught up Lennard’s coat, which 
she had been mending, and began 
to stitch away violently, as if she 
thought that would drown the 
muffied noise that still came from 
the next room. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 
*NELL! ; 

The child jumped up, dropping 
her work. There was something 
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so unusual and peculiar in Ursula’s 
voice that it startled her. 

‘Why, what ever ails you? What 
makes you look so strange, Miss 
Ursula ?’ she cried. 

‘Me? Oh, nothing much. Only 
—only—Nell, I am so wretched !’ 

She threw herself on a chair, 
flung her arms across the small 
deal table, and burst into hysteri- 
cal sobs. 

‘Don't, don’t!’ pleaded the child, 
trying to raise up the girl’s face. 
‘Has he been drinking? Mr. Pierce, 
I mean. I hope not, for that is 
trouble.’ 

Ursula dashed away her tears. 

‘It is not that; but I am going 
away—we are going away |’ 

‘Going away—how far?’ 

‘Ever so far—miles and miles 
away ! 

‘But where?’ asked Nell. She 
had not many faults; but, like most 
of Eve’s daughters, curiosity was 
one of them. 

‘It is a secret, Nell; but I must 
tell you—we are going to London.’ 

*'To London !’ 

Nell said this with a great gasp. 
To her, London was a beautiful 
place, but so far as to be a delu- 
sion. 

‘I wish I was going, I do!’ she 
went on, clasping her plump hands 
in her wild wish. 

‘I wish you were, Nell; for you 
are about the only friend I have 
got. We are going away, father 
and I, and you must help us.’ 

‘Help you! of course I will. I 
know how to pack and fold dresses, 
just as if I had been ’prentice to a 
milliner. When you want me, I 
shall be ready.’ 

‘It isn’t that, Nell. We haven't 
much to pack, I am afraid; but 
there is something else I want, and 
I can trust no one but you.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the child, with 
a complacent smile on her sweet 
face, and she drew her little form 
up with a feeling of satisfaction at 
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the post of responsibility in store 
for her. ‘You have only to let 
me know what it is.’ 

‘We are going away for a good 
while, but I don’t want any one to 
know about it. Don’t open your 
eyes so wide. Father and I are 
not going because we have done 
anything wrong.’ 

‘Don’t owe nobody or nothing?’ 
questioned Nell, with akeen search- 
ing look; for to her an unpaid debt 
was a deadly sin. 

‘Not a brass farthing.’ 

The child tied her apron tighter 
with a jerk, and replied promptly, 

‘You may depend on me, then, 
Miss Ursula.’ 

‘You see we have paid down for 
our rooms cash in advance for a 
year’s rent, only just a few weeks 
ago ; we shall leave them in your 
father’s hands; you can live in 
them if you like, for we don’t in- 
tend to move a thing of the furni- 
ture. Only I want people to think 
we are still here, coming and going, 
as if visiting friends. If any one 
inquires, you might say Mr. Pierce 
is absent in the country, and his 
daughter with him. You know 
well how.’ 

The pair of pretty blue eyes 
sparkled with fun. 

‘Oh, yes, I know how; one learns 
lots of things keeping house and 
going about. No one shall find 
out how long you are gone for, or 
when you are coming back. You 
may depend on that.’ 

‘All right, little one. A little 
fibbing is all that is required.’ 

‘ And it isn’t harm to any one!’ 

‘Quite the contrary, Nell. It 
will save us from evil.’ 

‘Then I will do it; but don’t 
say a word to Lennard. I wouldn’t 
have him think I tell stories for 
the whole world, nor father either.’ 

‘That reminds me. Where is 
your father?’ 

‘ Father ! 
just now.’ 


Oh, he is not about 
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‘I had better see him by and 
by.’ 

‘No, no. I had better do the 


talking. You see he always listens 
to me,’ Nell said gravely, believ- 
ing thoroughly in her own diplo- 
macy. 

‘Very well. I am glad you will 
be my friend in this matter, Nell ; 
for I need friends terribly bad, 
more than any poor girl ever 
needed one !’ 

‘ Please, don’t cry, Miss Ursula. 
I cannot bear to see it; though it 
makes you look pretty as a pink 
when the tears come. Never fear. 
I'll fib for you willingly, if it’s only 
about a matter of coming and go- 
ing, and no harm to anybody. But 
will you never come back ?” 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘I hope so too. It will be quite 
lonesome when you are gone.’ 

That moment a faint sound is- 
sued from the adjoining room that 
brought the blood into Nell’s face 
and set her moving restlessly about 
the room, displacing the chairs 
and rattling the cups and saucers 
with more noise than was her 
fashion. 

Ursula stood by, luckily lost in 
thought; then recovering herself 
with a visible start and saying has- 
tily, ‘I shall depend on you, Nell,’ 
she ran down-stairs. 

That very night John Lock 
called at the house again. 

Ralph Pierce had gone out; but 
Ursula—her best dress on, her hair 
carefully plaited and waved, her 
cheek one rich glow of roses—tre- 
ceived him with far more of cor- 
diality than he had ever experi- 
enced before. He fancied her 
cheerfulness was slightly forced 
and her laughter somewhat hyste- 
rical; but she was so sparkling 
and coquettish that he was not 
only content, but entranced with 
all she said and did. Once she 
went out on the landing for a mo- 
ment or two to whisper a few words 
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to Nell, leaving him alone in the 
shabby parlour. 

He arose at once, walked on 
tiptoe to the bedroom door, and, 
opening it very softly, peeped in. 

A battered old leathern trunk 
stood in the middle of the floor, 
evidently packed very close, and a 
new strap lay on the ground be- 
side it. The chest of drawers was 
open and empty, and all the little 
gewgaws ofa girl’s room had en- 
tirely disappeared. With a pecu- 
liar sound, just like a low chuckle 
breaking from his lips, he closed 
the door noiselessly, went back to 
his seat, and lolling against the 
cushion, waited, with a slow crafty 
smile creeping over his face. 

‘ Forewarned, forearmed! he 
muttered to himself. ‘I'll be even 
with you both, as sure as my name 
is not John Lock 

Ursula came back full of life 
and spirits, but so nervously rest- 
less that she moved perpetually 
about the room like a flash of sun- 
shine, dashing a few bars on the 
tin-kettle of a piano, or snatching 
up some bit of work, which she 
flung away from her the moment 
after. 

John Lock sat still, smiling qui- 
etly to himself; but there was a 
vicious gleam in his eyes as he 
watched her which few people 
would have read correctly, the 
smile and the gleam so flatly con- 
tradicted one another. 

At last he got up and prepared 
to leave; then Ursula hastened to- 
wards him, her black eyes flashing 
brightly, her face hot and animated 
from excitement. 

‘Good-night,’ she said, holding 
out a hand that burned like a live 
coal in his clasp. ‘Do not call 
early to-morrow, for I shall be very 
busy working.’ 

‘At your wedding clothes? he 
asked. 

‘Perhaps,’ she replied quietly. 
He said nothing more, but wrung 
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her hand pitilessly and went away 
still smiling. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CHECKMATED. 


Wuite the day was yet in its 
infancy, a porter issued from a 
shabby house bearing a leathern 
trunk on his shoulder. Behind 
him a man and woman walked 
quickly; the former carrying a 
valise in his hand, the latter 
weighed down by an evidently 
heavy satchel. The porter, after 
a few steps, hailed a passing cab, 
into which the man and woman 
entered, and were driven to the 
railway station. 

Ralph Pierce looked round eager- 
ly, and finding no familiar face or 
figure in sight, alighted, took his 
third-class tickets, and was on the 
point of speaking to Ursula, who 
still remained hidden in a corner 
of the vehicle, when a hand was 
laid not too gently on his shoul- 
der. 

‘Not quite out of my grasp yet, 
said John Lock, in the softest and 
silkiest tone imaginable. ‘It would 
grieve me to part with you so.’ 

Pierce shrank away from the 
man’s touch, and for an instant the 
look of a gladiator seemed to break 
in his eyes. 

‘How dare you persecute me 
so?’ he would have cried, but the 
words died away on his lips, for 
he saw another man beside his 
enemy watching him intently. 

‘Put that trunk back upon the 
cab, and take your place beside 
the driver,’ John Lock ordered the 
stranger; ‘and you, Pierce, step 
in, there is plenty of room for three 
of us.’ 

Pierce turned white, cast a de- 
spairing look at his daughter, and 
got in as meekly asa lamb. Ur- 
sula’s face too had turned ashen 
with a sudden terror, and the fierce 
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light in her eyes was like a smoul- 
dering fire. 

John Lock jumped in, placed 
himself by the girl's side, took her 
hand and kept it with gentle force, 
and quietly desired the cab to pro- 
ceed. 

After a while the cab stopped. 
The strange man descended from 
his seat and looked into the car- 
riage, as if for orders. Lock 
leant forward and whispered a few 
words in his ear. The stranger 
nodded, went up to the steps of a 
house, rang the bell, and after a 
short parley with the servant en- 
tered it. Then John Lock, for 
the first time, addressed the girl 
beside him. 

‘Ursula,’ he said earnestly, and 
with deep respect in his manner 
and tone, ‘ did you not promise to 
marry me?” 

Hard man, bad man, though he 
was, he had one soft corner in his 
heart. Ursula was the occupant 
of that corner. He wanted her 
for his wife. All the fierce feelings 
of his nature had been aroused by 
her attempt to escape from him; 
but one gentle word from her lips 
would have driven his wrath to the 
four winds, and brought him, a ge- 
nuine suppliant, to her feet. He 
would have given his all in this 
world, his hopes of the next, to 
draw her a willing bride to his 
arms; and he had sworn to him- 
self to wed her, whether she was 
willing or no. 

Ursula turned upon him, her 
cheeks blazing red, a storm-cloud 
on her brow. 

‘If I promised, I retract that 
promise !’ she exclaimed defiantly, 
with a steady determined look 
straight into his eyes. 

‘You cannot retract it! I claim 
you as mine, whether you will or 
no—mine by your own free con- 
sent, and by the sanction of your 
father.’ 

‘ Father will never sanction such 
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a marriage ; he loathes the idea of 
it as—as I do.’ 

She flared out recklessly with 
passion. 

* He does sanction it—ask him.’ 

Ursula glanced at the corner of 
the cab, where the old man sat 
white and shivering. With that 
glance came back all he had told 
her, all the peril he was in; and 
she too began to tremble with the 
fear that stole over her. 

* You force him to consent ; he 
never would do so of his own 
accord.’ 

‘I fancy he has done very little 
of his own will for many a day,’ 
was the cool reply. ‘ However, 
that is nothing to me; I do not 
care to seek for motives when 
facts suffice.’ 

‘But his consent or sanction 
does not force me!’ Ursula said 
scornfully, her courage raising its 
crest once more. 

‘Your own promise does.’ 

‘I revoke it ; I never gave youa 
promise in earnest. I never, ever 
in my heart meant to marry you. 
Why should I? You are old— 
ever so much older than I am— 
old as father is; and you are not 
handsome. I don’t love you, and 
I don’t care for your wealth. 
Now, Mr. Lock, is not all that 
enough ?” 

‘ Not quite,’ he answered, biting 
his lips hard to keep down the 
anger that swelled up in his breast. 
Anger and mortification, desper- 
ately wounded self-love and vanity, 
all struggled together within him, 
and made him a thousand times 
more determined to marry the girl 
and break her insolent spirit. 

‘Not quite? she questioned in 
surprise. ‘ Pray,can I speak plainer 
than I have done ?” 

It was difficult to bear the in- 
solent ring of her voice, and diffi- 
cult to stand the contemptuous 
curl of her red lip, and the scorn 
of the black eyes that looked him 
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down from head to foot with 
mockery in their depths. 

‘I came here to make you my 
wife,’ he averred quietly ; ‘and J 
mean to do it.’ 

‘But I cannot and I will not 
be your wife ! 

‘ Nonsense, child ; you are angry 
now, but you will be sorry for your 
words some day. This trifling is, 
however, really perilous to your 
father ; and he ought to teach you 
better than to let your passion 
overstep your discretion.’ 

‘I know all you mean to hint. 
Father has told me everything, and 
for his sake I would marry you if 
I could ; but it is not possible.’ 

‘It is both possible and certain 
that you will be my wife before 
the sun sets to-day, or your father 
will be lodged to-night in prison. 
Choose your course now!’ 

The girl looked at her father. 

‘Is there no one—zwo one to help 
us ! she cried bitterly. 

Pierce turned away his head in 
gloomy silence; his heart felt as 
though it were turning to stone. 

‘Oh, what shall I do? what can 
I do?’ 

The words broke from her in a 
wail, the glowing colour faded 
from her face, the light seemed 
suddenly quenched in her eyes. 
Pierce, aroused by her cry, bent 
forward, a hectic spot burning on 
his cheek. 

‘Have you no mercy—not a 
gleam of pity for her? he asked, 
with more spirit than he had yet 
shown. ‘The poor child loves 
another man—a young, handsome, 
honest man, who would make her 
a good and happy woman ; whilst 
you—you—’ 

‘Love him, does she?’ John 
Lock interrupted, with an evil 
sneer. ‘ Her conduct to me does 
not warrant your assertion ; or—I 
beg your pardon, my old friend, 
but you have brought your daugh- 
ter up badly. This is of little 
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consequence, however; for the 
man to whom, I conclude, you re- 
ferred is out of my way, and out of 
the world. Ifyou took the trouble 
to study the newspapers, you would 
not have required to be told it by 
me.’ 

Ursula gripped hold of his arm 
with her shaking fingers ; her white 
face was close to his ; her lips were 
parted in wild terror. 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘And so you really loved the 
man, my pretty Ursula, though you 
denied it so stoutly. It almost 
pains me to give you the news; 
but there was a railway accident, 
and Bernard Keane was picked 
out—dead,’ 

The girl grasped his arm tighter, 
tight enough to cause him to 
wince. 

*‘O my God, can this thing be 
true?” 

He had no pity for the anguish 
in that face; no compassion for 
the strained nerves, which for the 
moment seemed made of steel, 
but took a newspaper from his 
pocket. 

‘Read for yourself,’ he said 
coldly ; ‘ you might not believe me.’ 

Ursula could not read; the 
paper shook in her hand; the 
printing all seemed blurred, and 
the letters ran one into the other. 

‘Father, can you read?’ she 
called out in her misery. ‘Is it 
true ; oh, is it true ? 

Ralph Pierce took the paper, and 
read in it an extract from another 
journal. Amongst the list of killed 
Bernard Keane’s name appeared. 
He dropped the paper, and looked 
at Ursula. She had given no sign 
of grief; not even a sob broke 
from her lips, but, white and rigid 
as death itself, she fell forward 
into the old man’s arms. 

A face looked in at the cab 
window. 

‘He is at home, and ready, 


sir. 
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‘My child is ill. Have you 
tortured her enough? Can I take 
her home ?’ asked Pierce sternly. 

‘It is not I that have tortured 
her, Pierce. You know well enough 
that I would do anything to save 
the girl a moment’s sorrow. Be 
reasonable. You were attempting 
to cheat me, andI checkmated you, 
that is all.’ 

‘No, it is not all; you have 
nearly killed this girl, and, more 
than that, I solemnly believe you 
have had a hand in Bernard Keane’s 
death. No one who crosses your 
path escapes evil.’ 

John Lock laughed out. It 
might have been in derision of 
the charge which Pierce had 
brought against him, or that he 
accepted it as a triumphant fact. 

The laugh, loud and harsh, sent 
a shiver through the half uncon- 
scious girl, who till that moment 
had rested like a dead creature in 
her father’s arms. Her father’s 
words had aroused her from her 
stupor. ‘That scornful answering 
laugh kindled all her returning 
life into rage, silent and bitter as 
death; a hot red colour flushed 
in and out of her face, making it 
glow like living fire one instant, 
and leaving it like ashes the next. 
The conviction that the man be- 
side her had had a hand in her 
husband’s death fastened upon her 
from that hour. 

‘Are you better, Ursula?’ Lock 
asked, in a low soft voice. 

‘Better! Oh, yes, I am much 
better, thank you,’ she answered, 
in a tone so hoarse and changed 
that it filled him with doubt. 

‘ Then why not let us go in here, 
as I had arranged? The parson 
is ready. Your father willing, I 
know. You shall never repent it, 
Ursula ; for I love you madly.’ 

Pierce, whose arm was still round 
her, felt her shiver at the last words, 
as if a cold blast were sweeping 
by ; but she did not speak. 
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‘ Listen to me, Ursula. If I have 
any power over your father, such 
as he has told you of, it will end 
the moment you become my wife.’ 

Again a chill blast appeared to 
pass over the girl. She leant close 
to her father, and whispered, ‘Is 
it true? Would it save you from 
him ?” 

* Yes, if he will swear and keep 
his oath,’ was the faint reply. 

John Lock heard it. 

‘I will swear, Ursula, and keep 
my oath.’ 

She looked vacanily through the 
window, and spoke like a woman 
in a trance. 

‘Swear, then.’ 

Pierce held his breath; he had 
no faith in the man’s oaths, but he 
believed that he would not give 
up the father of his wife to die in 
a felon’s cell. Then he remembered 
his child, and interfered. 

* Ursula, don’t, don’t 

* Father, I will ? 

* But take a little time ; the news 
has driven you mad.’ 

‘Then I am surely more fit for 
this work! Yes,Iam mad! And 
you—have you the courage to 
marry me?’ she asked, in a low 
concentrated voice that was quite 
unlike her usual accents. 

‘Have I the courage to marry 
you, Ursula? Yes, if I had to pass 
through an army of devils to reach 
the altar 

‘When you know that I hate 
you; that I loathe myself for 
having accepted your gifts, or 
listened to you for a moment ; that 
I look upon you as—as—’ 

‘Only look upon me as your 
future husband, as a man who 
adores you, and who will make 
you love him ; for you wil/ love 
me as I love you, my beautiful 
bad Ursula.’ 

*I warn you!’ 

‘You are angry now; you think 
Ihave been hard and harsh towards 
your father. It was you that made 
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meso. When I saw you attempt- 
ing to escape me, that was the 
only power I had to hold you 
back. I am his friend when you 
are my wife ; his interests will be 
mine. I shall befriend him as his 
Own son.’ 

*I will marry you to save him,’ 
said the girl through her set teeth ; 
and while she spoke, she clenched 
her hands tightly, so that the 
nails left their impress on the soft 
flesh. 

‘Here, said John Lock, drop- 
ping some money into the stranger's 
palm, ‘I shall not need you this 
morning.’ 

The man bowed, and walked 
away, whistling softly as he went. 

* Now then, swear !’ cried Ursula, 
her features hard as wood, her eyes 
glittering ; ‘and as you deal by 
father, so God will deal by you.’ 

‘I swear! 

Ursula drew a shawl round her. 

‘Come, father, and see your 
chains drop away.’ 

Thus, filled with bitter antagon- 
ism, each soul in revolt against the 
other, three persons entered the 
clergyman’s dwelling, and an ample 
fee and special license did the evil 
job quietly, but surely. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
IN THE NET. 


Joun Lock had arranged it all ; 
no trifling detail had been for- 
gotten by him. 

Ursula, his wife, his own undis- 
puted property, was as much his 
slave as though she had belonged 
to the harem of the Sultan. 

From the dwelling of the clergy- 
man ‘ Ursula Lock’ was driven back 
to the shabby old house she had 
hitherto called her own, desired to 
collect her belongings, and informed 
that in a few hours she would find 
herself on board an Atlantic 
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steamer, bound for the city of New 
York. Ralph Pierce, haggard and 
miserable in spite of the sudden 
freedom that had come to him, 
accompanied the ill-matched bride 
and bridegroom down to the har- 
bour, and watched Ursula, who 
seemed to have grown strangely 
hard and stern since the ceremony 
of the morning. She neither shed 
a tear nor uttered a moan ; but this 
very steadiness and coldness chilled 
him to the heart. It was so un- 
like anything he had seen in the 
girl before. 

‘ Father, you will write to me?’ 

‘Yes, Ursula ; and you?” 

‘Sometimes ; but I shall soon, 
very soon come back.’ 

‘Has Ae promised that ? 

‘No; but J promise it.’ 

There was an unchecked sneer 
on the red lip, a flash like light- 
ning in the black eyes, a storm- 
cloud on the low brow. Truly the 
man Lock would not find the 
young girl he had tempted and 
distorted a facile tool, even in his 
strong adroit hands. 

‘Ah, Miss Ursula, here you are ! 
I have run after the cab with all 
my might with this. The postman 
brought it a moment after you 
left,’ Nell whispered. She was all 
in a glow from hard running ; her 
little straw hat had fallen back 
over her head; her fair hair was 
all in confusion; but her pretty 
blue eyes were full of animation 
and intelligence as she quickly 
thrust a letter into Ursula’s hand, 
who mechanically dropped it, with- 
out glancing at its superscription, 
into her pocket. Nothing seemed 
to have the power of rousing her 
from the iron stillness that had 
fallen upon her. In an instant she 
appeared to have entirely forgotten 
Nell’s presence, though the child 
was looking wistfully up into her 
face, expecting some gratitude for 
the exertion she had made. 

‘If you won't speak to me, 
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Miss Ursula, perhaps I had better 
go at once,’ she said at last, chok- 
ing down a sob of mortification. 

Then Ursula started and gave a 
faint wan smile. 

‘You here, Nell; come to bid 
me good-bye ! I am glad you came. 
How long it is since morning! 
Don’t you think so, child? Well, 
days like this even must have an 
ending. The sun is sinking fast 
already. Oh, how I wish it would 
never, wever rise again !’ 

‘Miss Ursula, how strange you 
look! What is it? What can be 
the matter?’ 

‘Nothing! It was a little word, 
but full of unutterable weariness 
and dreariness ; still the large black 
eyes glittered with a hot feverish 
light, without a tear in their dusky 
depths, and the lovely mouth was 
set and compressed in an expres- 
sion of hopelessness and pain. 

Nell gazed earnestly at her, big 
drops glistening on her flaxen 
lashes, and Ursula caught the pity- 
ing look. 

‘It is nothing, child, really no- 
thing! Kiss me; good-bye! We 
two have always been friends, 
haven't we ?” 

‘Except now and then,’ an- 
swered the little creature, who was 
naturally strictly truthful. ‘Some- 
times we have fallen out, and I am 
sorry for it now.’ 

‘Never mind about that; we 
are friends notwithstanding. You 
see, child, I have so few friends ; 
no one but you in fact in the wide, 
wide world !’ 

Nell felt the tears trickle down 
her cheeks, and to hide them she 
averted her head. Then she saw 
John Lock rapidly advancing to- 
wards them, wearing a suspicious 
and angry face. 

‘ Oh, if there isn’t that old Lock, 
Miss Ursula! I Aate him! Good- 
bye, good-bye !’ 

Away the child darted, pulling 
her hat forward as she went. Ursula 
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looked after her with a wild yearn- 
ing wish to break away from her 
loathsome trammels, and to follow 
Nell back to the old shabby home, 
which now seemed to her a para- 
dise from which she was shut out 
for ever. Oh, why, wy had she 
ever desired to leave it for the mi- 
serable lot of John Lock’s wife? 
she asked herself, stamping her 
foot on the ground in impotent 
fury. 

‘Come, Ursula darling, it is 
time to go on board.’ 

With a gesture of scorn she re- 
jected the man’s arm, and walked 
on rapidly, with her head erect and 
her hands clenched tightly to- 
gether. 

Ralph Pierce followed her, his 
head bowed, his heart heavy as 
lead. To save him his daughter 
had donned the chains of slavery, 
and bound herself to a demon. 

The three stood upon the deck 
together. Lock was in exuberant 
spirits, for his indomitable vanity 
sustained him just as a conscious- 
ness of right would have imparted 
hope to a better and nobler nature. 
He never doubted that a few 
months of devotion and profuse 
liberality in all that conduced to 
her enjoyment and amusement 
would entice his wife to do his 
will, and that she would become 
as supple in his grasp as the old 
man who watched them with such 
mournful despairing eyes. 

As for his bride cherishing any 
lasting fancy for the lover of her 
youth, Bernard Keane, John Lock 
laughed softly to himself at the 
idea. 

Oh, where were the youth and 
comeliness that could match his 
plotting brain andindomitable will? 
The girl was his— Ais; married 
solemnly by all the ties that could 
bind a woman at the altar ; and the 
rest was in his power. He would 
break Ursula’s insolent spirit, mould 
her like wax to his own desire ; for 
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what woman ever had resisted him 
or could resist him? Not certainly 
this half formed, ignorant, impul- 
sive girl, whom he had seized so 
ruthlessly and swept into the tur- 
moil of his own life that morning. 
The bell rang, the soft puffs of the 
engine grew louder and stronger. 
It was time for all who had gone 
on board to say good-bye—to leave 
the already heaving vessel. 

Ralph Pierce took his daughter 
into his trembling arms, and would 
have murmured a blessing on her, 
but the words died right away in 
his throat. Ursula was cold and 
rigid, her cheeks were as white as 
marble, but her frame shook in 
every fibre, and she clung frantic- 
ally to her father’s arm to steady 
herself. 

‘Come, Pierce,’ John Lock said 
gently ; ‘we shall be off in another 
moment.’ 

Ursula turned upon him quickly, 
her glance replete with hatred, her 
lips quivering ; bitter words trem- 
bled upon them, but they found 
no utterance. Then she detached 
herself from her father’s clasp, and, 
without another look, walked to- 
wards the other end of the vessel. 
John Lock followed her, throwing 
back a light adieu. 

The steamer got under weigh, 
leaving Pierce on the shore gazing 
wistfully after it. He longed to 
see his child’s face once more look- 
ing back at him, but it did not 
appear; nor did Ursula’s hand 
wave a last farewell, an action that 
might perchance have softened, in 
some measure, the keen sense of 
desolation and self-reproach that 
fell upon him as the vessel steamed 
out into what appeared like a great 
broad curtain of vapoury gray, and 
then disappeared in a thick sombre 
mist that seemed to advance to- 
wards him and wrap itself and 
settle all around him, filling him 
with unutterable gloom. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LOVE AMONGST THE ROSES. 


LitTLE Weston’s proclivities to- 
wards the God Bacchus were grow- 
ing stronger and stronger, and 
Lennard’s occupation of the violin- 
ist’s chair in the orchestra con- 
sequently became more frequent. 
One night the boy returned from 
the theatre with a pallid face, and 
weary and saddened as no bodily 
fatigue would have left him. His 
step was unusually heavy and lag- 
ging as he mounted the stairs, and 
his beautiful sapphire-hued eyes 
were dim with the grief that was 
too proud for weeping. 

He flung his violin-case on a 
diminutive sofa with a violence that 
made the instrument within send 
out a faint weird wail. 

After that he quietly lay down 
beside it, and, covering his face 
with both hands, gave way to the 
feelings that overwhelmed him. 
His mouth, so pensive in its sweet- 
ness, began to quiver at the cor- 
ners, and a vivid red flush glowed 
on the portions of his forehead 
which his small hands could not 
conceal. 

‘She did not look towards me— 
not once, not once !’ he complained 
piteously, turning suddenly and 
throwing his arms over his beloved 
violin, as though that had some 
power to comfort him. ‘ Not once ; 
and I know she is going away— 
going away to—to America !’ 

A sob choked the utterance of 
the last words, as the door opened 
softly and Nell came in, leading 
her father by the hand, or rather 
dragging him along with all her 
little might. 

She scolded him too, whenever 
she could get breath for speech. 

‘How could you do it, you 
wicked, wicked old dear! How 
could you go and get yourself un- 
steady again! Don’t you know 
that the neighbours see it, and talk 
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about it, and make fun? The next 
time I go out I’ll lock you in, and 
put the key in my pocket: I will!’ 

*No, you won't, little one ; no, 
you won't do any such thing, you 
pint of bitter, threatening your old 
father! I am ashamed of you, 
Nell! I’m hu—humil—iated—and 
dreadfully—dreadfully dis—cour- 
aged. Remember the Scriptures 
—the Bi—Bible, I mean. Hon— 
hon—our thy fa—a—ther and thy 
mo—’ 

‘Don’t say ‘hat, father; don’t 
dare to mention Aer when your 
lips are hot with drink! I can’t 
stand by and hear it,’ cried the 
child, seizing the little dry hand 
which was waving to and fro with 
a motion feeble as his broken 
speech. ‘ Don’t you go and men- 
tion her / 

*Why—why not? She was an 
angel; a—a—’ 

‘Hush, father! Stop this min- 
ute! What do you want to hurt 
me so for ?” 

Weston listened to her with his 
head a little on one side, and, as 
she finished, seized with a fit of 
maudlin tenderness, he threw out 
his arms, and, in trying to embrace 
her, half fell from his seat. 

Nell shrank away from him in 
terror, and sat down at some dis- 
tance in piteous distress. 

‘Oh, dear, oh, dear ! What shall 
I do? what can I do?’ she cried 
out, wringing her hands. ‘He 
grows worse and worse, and I can’t 
keep him in the house, all I can 
do. The neighbours will find it 
out. Oh, father dear, please— 
please don’t go to that public 
again !’ 

‘Not go to the public! 
been to the public ? 

Here the little man gave way, 
his head drooped on his breast, 
his eyes closed, both hands fell 
heavily into his lap, and he be- 
came quite oblivious of the poor 
child and everything else. 


Who's 
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Lennard rose up quietly from 
the dark corner where he had been 
lying, and, stealing up to Nell, 
put an arm round her neck. She 
started and looked round. 

‘Oh, it’s only you, Lennard! 
I thought it might be some one 
else come to find it all out and 
pity us, you know !’ 

‘Shall I help you to get him to 
his bed, Nell ? 

‘Yes, orsome one may be com- 
ing in and seeing him.’ 

She shook her father, who open- 
ed his eyes with a stare, and made 
an effort to stand up. 

‘What—what is—is it? Fi— 
fire? No, no, it’s only a dozen 
can—dles hopping about. Stop 
’em, do stop ’em!’ 

‘Come to bed, father; come 
along. You are not well, and it’s 
getting very late,’ said Lennard 
persuasively. 

‘Not well! Never bet—better 
in my life; but as it’s you I'll 
go to bed, cer—certainly I wi— 
will, 

So Lennard, staggering under 
the weight of his father, led the 
old man away, and soon a deep 
breathing showed that he had 
sunk into a profound sleep. Then 
the boy returned to the sitting- 
room and sat down despondent 
enough, and the girl went and 
leaned over him, sighing wearily. 

‘What is the matter, Lennard ? 
Something more than father, I can 
see.’ 

He lifted his great blue eyes to 
her, and answered with innocent 
frankness, 

‘She is going away, Nell.’ 

Evidently the two had no secrets 
from one another, for the girl did 
not ask who, but simply said, 

‘Going away—where ?” 

‘To America.’ 

* How do you know ?” 

‘This way. I followed her home 
from the theatre last night. I al- 
ways do that, Nell, and I think 
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she knows it. Sometimes I slip a 
little bunch of flowers into her 
hand when she gets into the car- 
riage. I waited to do so to-night, 
and I heard her father tell a gen- 
tleman at the door of the theatre 
that they were going to live out 
“west.” That means America, I 
know. O Nell, the words made 
me feel faint ; they came on me 
so suddenly. She turned and 
looked at me, then turned away 
again, without a smile on her face. 
I stole up to the carriage and 
pushed the flowers into her hand, 
and then I came home and felt as 
if my heart would break. What 
shall I do when she is gone?” 

‘Don’t fret, Lennard ; you have 
your music, you know,’ Nell said, 
sadly at a loss for some means of 
consolation. Her bright practical 
nature could not in any way com- 
prehend the passion and sensitive 
refinement of his. ‘ Besides, 7 will 
be so good to you.’ 

‘ You are always good to me,’ 
murmured the boy, with a great 
mist of tears in his large eyes. 

Nell kissed his white forehead 
and smoothed his hair like a little 
old woman ; and then the tears be- 
gan to drop bigand fast. Lennard 
no longer attempted to control 
them. 

‘No, no,’ cried Nell, smitten 
with self-reproach: ‘I am not a/- 
ways good to you. I didn’t sew 
the buttons on your coat, and you 
had to fasten it anyhow with a 
crooked pin. But it sha’n’t happen 
again. I was so tired that night, 
and he came home so— but 
never mind; you sha’n’t trouble 
about buttons again, I promise 
you.’ 

Lennard hardly knew what his 
sister was saying, though he looked 
at her earnestly the while. 

*O Nell, shall I never see her 
again?’ he asked, in a low hope- 
less sort of voice, that cut to the 
gitl’s heart like a knife. ‘ 
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‘Do you love her so very much, 
brother Lennard ? 

‘Love her, Nell! Do boys love 
angels or worship them ?” 

‘Well, I don’t quite know; but 
you see, Lennard, this is all poetry, 
and soon. Who ever heard ofan 
angel with a white opera-cloak, and 
high-heeled boots to its feet? It 
isn’t to reason.’ 

‘Don’t talk in that way, Nell ; it 
makes me shiver all over.’ 

Nell made an impatient gesture. 
She was a little angry at her bro- 
ther’s queer romantic ways. To 
give vent to her ruffled feelings, 
she began to set back the chairs in 
their accustomed places, and to 
clatter the tea-things with unusual 
energy. 

‘Do you want to see her again 
very much, Lennard ?” 

‘Do I want to see her! Haven’t 
I said so?’ 

‘When are they going out to 
America ?’ 

‘I don’t know. They said no- 
thing about the time, but talked of 
“ reverses,” and suchlike.’ 

‘Reverses! That must mean 
that they have had misfortune— 
lost their money, perhaps, poor 
things.’ 

The boy started into an upright 
position and clasped his hands to- 
gether, while his eyes glowed 
brightly, like living sapphires. 

*I wish she was poor, I do!’ he 
cried passionately. 

*You do!’ answered Nell, in a 
tone of rebuke. ‘It’s very wicked 
of you to say such a thing, then. 
You think you love her; and be- 
cause you don’t want her to be 
grander than you are, you would 
wish her to be poor and _half- 
starved, like we are sometimes. 
O brother Lennard, I am ashamed 
of you !’ 

‘I didn’t mean that, Nell; in- 
deed I didn’t!’ cried Lennard 
piteously. ‘I don't mind how much 
she is above me. I would kiss the 
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ground just where her foot trod 
over and over again, and think it 
very good of her to let me do it. 
And when I think I shall never see 
her face, my heart feels as if it was 
freezing into a big lump of ice, 
sister Nell.’ 

His voice broke into a half sob, 
and down went his head once more 
amongst the old tattered cushions. 

‘Don’t fret, Lennard. It may be 
months and months before they 
go,’ suggested Nell sensibly. ‘You'll 
see her fifty times before that ; 
you'll see her at the theatre to- 
morrow night, I daresay.’ 

He brightened out of his de- 
spondency at once. 

‘Do you think I may?’ 

‘Think so! of courseI do. Now 
go to bed and to sleep, and don’t 
forget to say your prayers, that 
mother may hear them up there, in 
case she’s listening.’ 

‘I never forget to pray that I 
may reach Her, Nell, and that you 
may go with me,’ the boy mur- 
mured softly as he went towards 
the room where his father still lay 
in the torpor of drink. 

‘Couldn’t you say a word for 
father too? You see he is not 
able to say his prayers always, 
though he would if he could,’ Nell 
said apologetically. ‘It wouldn’t 
be kind for us both to leave him 
behind with that hateful public so 
close by, poor old dear!’ 

Lennard paused, his bit of lighted 
candle in his hand. 

‘Nell,’ he whispered, ‘that man 
in the Bible who had a spirit of an 
unclean devil, and cried out, “‘ What 
have we to do with Thee, Jesus ?” 
must have been to the public. 
Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the girl gravely 
and feelingly, dropping her voice, 
with her blue eyes as solemn as an 
owl’s, ‘I think he must have. We 
haven’t heard about it; but I dare- 
say learned people like Mrs. Keane 
know that the devil brewed the 
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very first barrel of bitter. It was 
such a wicked, wicked thing to do, 
Lennard !’ 

The next evening, after the 
theatre, Lennard came out of his 
bedroom, carrying his father’s vio- 
lin, which he made a vain effort to 
hide from his sister’s sharp eyes ; 
but Nell saw it at once. 

‘Father's own Cremona. What 
are you going to do with that ?” 

The boy went close up to her, 
and whispered, as though there 
were listeners hard by, 

‘Nell dear, don’t make a fuss. 
I have done it before, and she 
looked out of the window. It 
doesn’t make her angry.’ 

‘ Done !—done what, Lennard ?’ 

‘Why, played the Cremona under 
her window. I have found a way 
through a garden next door into 
hers—a little place full of lovely 
pinks, roses, and white jasmine 
stars, and great round wreaths of 
honeysuckle. Her room is on the 
second floor ; but she can hear me ; 
and if she was angry at my doing 
it she would let me know, so that 
I might not go again.’ 

‘And you are going there to- 
night? 

‘Yes ; now that your words last 
night made me feel happier. Per- 
haps she may speak to me, Nell.’ 

‘Perhaps she will. I know that 
I would. If any little boy was to 
bring a penny whistle and play it 
under my window, when he might 
be comfortable and asleep in his 
bed, I would take a piece of cake, 
if I had it, and drop it to him, 
sure.’ 

‘Kiss me, Nell. I won’t be gone 
very long, though it’s a long walk.’ 

He went down-stairs with a light 
step, carrying the violin under his 
arm ; and after trudging, as briskly 
as he was able, down a road that 
led into a suburb of the town, he 
entered a little garden of flowers, 
that gave out their odours on the 
night air, and made inspiration a 
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pleasure. The honeysuckle wreaths 
rained a shower of fragrant dew 
over him as he brushed by them, 
and presently a faint sweet strain 
of music stole upwards from out of 
that shelter of blossoms. 

A young girl lay sleeping quietly 
in a little room overhead. The 
moonbeams crept in through the 
folds of white lace that veiled the 
window, silvering them with a deli- 
cate transparency, and etherealis- 
ing the lovely face they fell upon. 
One soft cheek rested on her hand, 
just as Murillo puts his cherubs to 
sleep among the clouds. Masses 
of pale-gold hair fell in waves on 
the pillow. An arm, not yet fully 
rounded to its promise of beauty, 
lay in relief on the coverlet, look- 
ing still and white as marble, with 
the loose sleeve falling right away 
from the shoulder, plump as an 
infant’s. 

The girl stirred in her slumber, 
and a sweet smile stole over her 
half-parted lips. The music was 
sighing through her young heart 
even in sleep. Louder and sweeter 
the strains floated up to her room, 
and with them a soft west wind, that 
stirred the curtains gently. Then 
the girl began to move amid the 
whiteness of her couch ; both hands 
were lifted to her face, and fell a- 
way again, leaving the sweet blue 
eyes wide open and full of pleasant 
wonder. She raised herself on her 
elbow, and, with the moonlight 
turning her face and neck into 
alabaster, listened intently. 

‘How lovely it is! Oh, if papa 
were here to listen! I wonder if 
the music will awake him? It 
seems wicked to enjoy it by my- 
self.’ And Ethel Seymour started 
up, flung on a wrapper, and, with 
her pretty feet gleaming on the rich 
colours of the carpet, she crept 
down the stairs. 

‘Papa, mamma! wake up and 
listen? she said, peeping into a 
darkened chamber. ‘That boy 
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from the theatre is hidden away 
among the honeysuckle again, and 
is playing like an angel.’ 

Ethel ran up to her own room, 
and, leaning out of the window, 
gave herself up to the music, which 
was a passion with her. 

Lennard saw herfrom his fragrant 
covert, with the bright moonlight 
glorifying her young face and the 
masses of fair hair that swept over 
her shoulders. A love for the 
beautiful was as strong and earnest 
in the boy’s heart as his thirst for 
music; and with it was mingled 
now the sweet but keen agony of 
wild first love, such as no man 
ever feels. 

When he saw Ethel leaning a- 
bove him, a thrill—a thousand 
times more subtle and exquisite 
than his own music—ran through 
his frame, and gave a tremor to 
his fingers that made the notes be- 
neath them shiver, then gradually 
die away, faintly but sweetly. 

Ethel bent forward and listened 
breathlessly for a minute. Has he 
gone? She felt quite sorry that 
the treat was over. 

* Lennard !’ 

She had never spoken his name 
before; but she had heard the 
leader of the orchestra call it, and 
she remembered-it well. 

‘Lennard ! How deliciously the 
word dropped from her lips! The 
boy could see them move in the 
moonlight like glowing rosebuds 
cleaving together. 

She saw he was there by the 
shadow against a laurel-bush, and 
called out again, 

‘Lennard! Lennard !’ 

He came out from his hiding- 
place, and raised his face to look 
upon her. 

*You are not angry with me?’ 
he faltered, with a beating heart. 

‘Angry! oh, no! It was like 
waking up in heaven. I never 
heard that air before.’ 

*I know another one. 

VOL. XXI. 
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to me directly I saw you up there. 
Please don’t move; don’t look a- 
way !’ 

The violin was lifted lovingly to 
his shoulder, and once more the 
melody that sprang out of his 
genius, clear and perfect as the 
fall of crystal water on marble, ap- 
peared to the girl as though it 
made the flowers vibrate and drop 
their dew-laden heads in the moon- 
light. Ethel never moved. She 
heard her father’s window open, 
and called out, 

‘ Papa, isn’t it lovely ?” 

Lennard grew frightened and a- 
shamed, and, with his face burning 
with shame, he stole quietly out of 
his covert. But a kind voice called 
out, 

‘ Let us have more of your music; 
don’t go away yet.’ 

He moved back to his original 
place and played again; but the 
zeal and glory of the hour were 
gone. He dared not glance up at 
Ethel’s window as he had done be- 
fore, and a discord now and then 
broke into the harmony which had 
been so perfect before. 

Ethel felt no such restraint ; and, 
reaching out her hand, she plucked 
a few sprigs of jasmine that clung 
round her window, and dropped 
them at the boy’s feet. The starry 
flowers lay white and gleaming in 
the moonlight for a second; then 
the music stopped suddenly. Len- 
nard stooped, seized on his trea- 
sure, and, lifting his glowing face 
upward, darted towards the fence 
and disappeared. 

Once out of sight of the house, 
the boy fell on his knees, pressing 
the scented blossoms to his lips 
over and over again, as if they had 
been living loving things that could 
give back his caresses. He heard 
the windows of the house that con- 
tained his heart close ; and, struck 
all at once by the stillness around, 
he went home, holding his jas- 
mine to his breast all the while. 

HH 
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‘Is that you, Lennard? asked 
Nell, arousing herself from the 
depths ofan old armchair, in which, 
curled up into a little round ball, 
she had fallen asleep. ‘ How late 
you are!’ 

She was rubbing her small fists 
violently into her eyes, and stretch- 
ing herself like an over-grown baby, 
when Lennard went up and kissed 
her, with a fervour that made her 
open her bright blue eyes doubly 
wide. 

‘What is it? what have you got 
there? It smells so lovely.’ 

‘Don't, don’t touch it, Nell! She 
gave it to me!’ 

‘She!—who? That young lady?” 

‘Yes ; and, Nell, I almost believe 
that she touched it with her beau- 
tiful red lips before she dropped it.’ 

‘Lennard, how dare you say 
such things !’ 

*But she did, Nell,’ he almost 
whispered, with a ring of happiness 
in his voice ; ‘and, oh, what harm 
can there be in it, when she made 
me feel so glad !’ 

‘No,’ said Nell, after a minute’s 
reflection, ‘there can’t be much 
harm in kissing a flower; but she 
might have flung down a shining 
half-crown instead. What do such 
as we want with nosegays ?” 

*‘Halfacrown! Nell Weston, I 
am ashamed of you!’ he cried, 
flushing crimson with anger and 


n. 

Nell fluttered round him like a 
frightened bird. His wrathful tone 
was so unusual that it struck her to 
the heart. 

‘Don’t be cross,’ she murmured 


deprecatingly. ‘I am sure I didn’t 
mean to vex you; but I can’t see 
why money is not just as good as 
flowers, especially as it can buy 
them like fun any day. But you 
know best, Lennard, of course. I 
don’t want to say disagreeable 
things, but shillings are awful 
scarce just now, and father uses 
them up fast, you know.’ 
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*I know,’ said Lennard, with a 
deep sigh, his eyes growing sad 
again. 

‘Why, Lennard, he swallows up 
a basketful of pins and needles, 
besides the tapes, at a single drink, 
and keeps doing it over and over 
again till I don’t know what we 
shall get to; that is why money 
seems such a grand thing to me.’ 

Lennard listened to her in a be- 
wildered way, and grew restless 
under her practical remarks. Sen- 
sible and necessary as they were, 
he felt them as a discord after the 
love and music which were still 
running through his brain. 

‘Good-night,’ he answered gen- 
tly ; ‘I am tired, Nell; it is getting 
late, you know.’ 

The child watched him for a 
moment in silence; then, when he 
was gone into the next room, 
curled herself up again in the chair, 
wondering why her brother’s eyes 
were so full of light, and why he 
looked more beautiful than usual. 

‘Can a girl with feathers in her 
hat and high heels to her boots do 
all that, I wonder, with a boy like 
Lennard ?’ she soliloquised dream- 
ily. ‘Now I have worked and 
worked, and sewed buttons and 
sold pins and things for him ever 
so long, and he doesn’t seem to 
care for it all a quarter as much 
as for that trumpery sprig of jas- 
mine. Never mind; I'll get on 
in trade, and buy feathers and heels 
for myself. It’s those things that 
do it; and that girl sha’n’t get bro- 
ther Lennard away from me with- 
out a fight for it. I ought to have 
been shut up in that cupboard with 
those quarrelsome rats and mice, 
and have had nothing but dry 
bread and water to feed on, for 
sending him to that theatre with 
the little baskets of flowers. It 
was the baskets that did it.’ 

Nell rose up slowly from her 
chair, and was creeping to bed, feel- 
ing very lonely and disconsolate, 
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when a soft tap at the door called 
her back. It was Ralph Pierce, 
whom she had not seen since she 
stood saying good-bye to Ursula. 

‘I saw a light from under the 
door,’ he said, in a gentle voice, 
‘and I came to beg a match.’ 

‘Then you have come home 
again! I am so glad, sir; it seemed 
lonesome to think you had gone. 
How is Miss Ursula? Is she down- 
stairs ?” 

‘She is gone on a visit to a 
friend, answered the man, in a 
scarcely audible tone. ‘Good- 
night.’ 

‘ Good-night, sir.’ 

Pierce descended the stairs at a 
snail’s pace, unlocked his door, 
and went into the darkness within 
for the first time since his daugh- 
ter’s marriage; and the darkness 
that reigned in that shabby room 
was light compared to the dark- 
ness that filled his heart as he re- 
membered the fate of his poor 
child. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MR. ABEL WYCHCOTE. 


Ursuta Lock stood before her 
mirror, preparing to descend into 
the superb reception-room below, 
in which scores of guests would 
shortly assemble. 

She stood and looked at herself 
with a radiant glow of prou:! satis- 
faction at her own perfect beauty 
of face and form. 

It would have been difficult to 
recognise the lovely vision at a first 
glance, for she was so different from 
and superior to ‘Ursula Pierce’ 
that her closest friend might have 
hesitated to claim her as the girl 
who had passed under that name. 
She appeared taller; for the robust 
proportions of excessive health 
and youth had softened down into 
an exquisite delicacy of outline. 
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Great violet shadows lay under her 
large black eyes, and the long curl- 
ing lashes seemed to have grown 
longer and darker ; but the great- 
est change was in the brightness 
and glory that had fallen upon her 
hair. <A deep golden hue kindled 
the erewhile raven tresses into 
something radiant, altering the 
whole face so materially that the 
woman barely recognised herself. 

‘Madame can scarcely know 
herself,’ said the Parisian soudrette, 
who stood behind smoothing down 
with reverential fingers the loop of 
a sash in which she had artistically 
mingled the gossamer lightness of 
some marvellous lace that flowed 
like mist over the folds of the 
rich satin robe, and lost itself in 
the lengthy train, just as fleecy 
clouds melt into the tender rose of 
a summer sky. ‘It is magnifique! 
There will not be a toilette to equal 
it! 

Ursula turned quickly. The fire 
that struck from the magnificent 
parure of brilliants adorning her 
bosom and round white arms 
quivered like a flash of lightning 
athwart the mirror, and fairly 
dazzled her. 

‘You are right, Stéphanie,’ she 
answered, with a curious ring of 
sadness running through the tri- 
umph of her voice. ‘I should not 
know myself.’ 

‘Here is madame’s fan—a su- 
perb Trianon fan; and here is a 
little bouquet that Monsieur le 
Mari hopes madame will wear.’ 

She presented exquisite hot- 
house flowers, a blending of snowy 
tuberose and stephanotis with some 
creamy and blushing roses. 

A frown contracted Ursula’s 
white forehead, and her scarlet lips 
curled in scorn. 

‘Take them away at once,’ she 
desired, in an impatient peremptory 
tone. ‘I hate their perfume. Be- 
sides, it is enough that I have 
accepted Mr. Lock’s diamonds, 
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Give me my handkerchief; now 
shake out the folds of the train ; 
I am going down.’ 

She made a few stately steps 
towards the door, then paused, lost 
in thought ; a heavy cloud on her 
face ; her fingers twining nervously 
together. 

‘You have forgotten the chief 
thing, Stéphanie,’ she said, in low 
dreary accents. ‘Give me the— 
cordial.’ 

The Frenchwoman glanced at 
her, shrugged her plump shcul- 
ders, then poured out a wine-glass 
full of drandy. 

Ursula seized the glass, and 
emptied it; then she swept down 
the stairs. 

Standing just outside the door of 
the reception-room, and looking up 
the grand staircase, was the master 
of the house. 

He was eagerly waiting for the 
first glance of the woman who 
had so fascinated him that his love 
for her had become an abject wor- 
ship. 

His heart fairly leaped as he 
heard the rustle of her movements, 
and saw the silken-clad foot— 
large, but shapely—plant itself 
firmly on the first step, while her 
satin dress swept in waves as she 
descended towards him in the might 
of her regal loveliness. 

John Lock actually trembled in 
every limb as he reached forth his 
hand to welcome her. She did not 
deign to touch it, however, not even 
in gratitude for the glorious jewels 
that blazed on her alabaster neck ; 
but she held up her dress with one 
hand, and occupied the other with 
her perfumed handkerchief, passing 
cher husband by with a careless nod 
and an indifferent glance as she 
entered the saloon. ‘This is beau- 
tiful,’ she said, more to herself than 
to him, as she looked round for 
some object that rendered the at- 
mosphere fragrant, and advanced 
towards a huge vase overflowing 
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with rare exotics, which took her 
by surprise. 

A card lay among the blossoms 
—a card with three words inscribed 
in a cramped handwriting : 

‘From the President.’ 

‘How kind? she murmured, with 
a certain haughty carelessness, as 
though such gifts were common to 
her; but she felt a secret pride at 
being singled out of a mass of 
beautiful women for such favour. 

For the President of the United 
States of America is a great, a very 
great man indeed. 

‘Few women in Washington can 
boast of a compliment like that, 
Mrs. Lock,’ said the master of the 
house, with a red flush of mingled 
triumph and jealousy sweeping his 
swarthy cheek; and, going up close 
to Ursula, he attempted to draw 
her towards him in a quick em- 
brace, but she quietly evaded him 
with a sudden swerve of her figure. 

‘Yes,’ she drawled, ‘I know 
such compliments are pleasant, 
when no one else receives them. 
Here comes another basket of 
flowers. Mr. Lock, may I ask 
who has sent them ?” 

John Lock, obedient as a slave, 
took the floral offering from the 
servant and carried it to his wife. 

‘From Senator—’ she began, 
pausing at the name and tearing 
up the note in fragments. ‘How 
wearisome some men are! ‘This 
is a bribe for taking me in to sup- 
per, but it’s no go. I— 

She checked herself once more, 
remembering the old solecisms of 
speech which she had tried to 
correct, and, turning crimson, she 
cast a bold defiant look at her 
husband, as if challenging him to a 
remark about her little outbreak 
from ladyism. 

‘I only wish it were the right 
thing to take you in myself, he 
said. ‘ Ursula, I almost hate the 
man who takes you from my side, 
even for a moment.’ 
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‘I daresay; you are awfully jea- 
lous, a mole might see that; but 
for the life of me I cannot tell 
why, for the great men one hears 
such a deal about dwindle into 
nothing when one gets close to 
them. Here,’ she added recklessly 
to the servant who entered the 
room, ‘take these flowers and ar- 
range them anywhere. They have 
come from some public hothouse, 
I'll swear; the people taxed to 
pay for every blessed bud, or the 
men would not be half so liberal!’ 

*O Ursula, the servile adulation 
of those very men has _ spoiled 
you,’ said John Lock, secretly 
pleased with her imperial disdain. 

‘ Their adulation ! No, Mr. Lock, 
I don’t care a straw about it; no 
more than I do for— But here 
comes some one.’ 

The door noiselessly opened, 
and Ursula caught sight of the very 
tall and spare figure of a man 
dressed in deep black, who bent 
forward in his swift walk up the 
hall, moving with a species of 
plunge as if he had some enemy 
ahead that he hoped to pounce on. 

‘It is Abel Wychcote,’ whis- 
pered John Lock, in a deprecatory 
tone, as if afraid that the name 
would not be received with favour 
by the haughty woman at his side. 

‘Abel Wychcote!’ cried Ursula 
insolently. ‘ How dare the wretch 
come here without an invitation ? 
/ sent him none ! 

‘But 7 did, Mrs. Lock, and it is 
important that you receive him 
with feigned civility at least; that 
is if you have any regard for your 
husband’s interests or your own ! 

‘But why? she questioned, with 
a scornful gesture. ‘The man is 
under the ban already. Charges 
have been made before a com- 
mittee against him for conduct, 
official and social, that makes him 
an unfit associate for any honest 
man or respectable woman.’ 

‘For any Aonest man or respect- 
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able woman,’ repeated Lock im- 
pressively, with a cynical laugh, 
that made Ursula’s face glow like 
a rose, while the old lurid light 
stole into her glance. 

‘At any rate, the chairman of 
that committee is a guest here to- 
night,’ she said sulkily. 

‘What will that matter?’ asked 
her husband, with infinite amuse- 
ment at the simplicity betrayed in 
the speech. ‘They will meet like 
bosom friends. Abel Wychcote 
has patronage which his judges 
have not. You will see, you will 
see !’ 

Mr. Abel Wychcote walked into 
the room, black from head to foot, 
as has been said, save for the 
snowy linen at his bosom and his 
wrists, where it fell over a pair of 
immaculately white gloves. Cer- 
tainly the man had done his very 
best to look like a gentleman, and 
it was scarcely his fault that he 
looked like an undertaker. He 
even held himself bolt upright as 
he entered. 

‘You are welcome, Wychcote. 
I am glad you have come early. 
Ursula, here is Mr. Wychcote.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ she answered, 
holding out a reluctant hand and 
measuring the tall spare black figure 
contemptuously from head to foot. 
‘One sees Mr. Abel Wychcote so 
often that he hardly requires a 
presentation; but you two have 
something particular to say to one 
another, of course.’ 

With a slight wave of her hand 
Ursula left the two men, and, pass- 
ing under a cloud of amber-hued 
silk that supplied the place of fold- 
ing doors, she entered a green and 
gold saloon beyond, where she 
flung herself, regardless of damage 
to her attire, in a luxurious /aufeuil, 

She was flushed with indignation, 
and angrily beat the carpet with 
her foot, striking her fan against 
her knee with a force that shattered 
the delicate pearl handle to pieces. 
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*I hate that man,’ she muttered. 
‘They are so much alike—he 
and— There is always so much se- 
crecy going on too. If I cared 
enough about either of them to ask 
their secret, I know it wouldn’t be 
a secret very long. I was born to 
find out things, and I shall find 
them out one of these days for 
sure. I have a mind to order the 
creature out of the house.’ 

As she mused a noise of human 
feet aroused her, and in another 
moment guests, male and female— 
a bevy of pretty women—fluttered 
into the soft waxlight that flooded 
the room in which the most beau- 
tiful and popular woman in Wash- 
ington City waited to receive them. 

There can be no position more 
trying for a woman than that of 
hostess in the capital of the United 
States, where the best intellect and 
wit of the country are sure to be 
met, and where mere physical 
beauty goes to the wall unless sus- 
tained by ability. 

But even here Ursula bore her- 
self well. With her, rare natural 
capacity and sharpness took the 
place of taught accomplishment. 
From her very first plunge into the 
vortex of fashionable life she had 
measured her own quick wit and 
ready tact with others, and main- 
tained her self-confidence so well 
that neither man nor woman 
would have guessed that she was 
but a novice in such scenes. Ur- 
sula had taken at once to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ; the 
three predominant objects her 
heart had hungered for since she 
crossed the boundary line that 
divides childhood from maiden- 
hood. 

This especial night she was re- 
splendent. No hostess born and 
bred of noble birth and to high 
position could have made an abler 
hostess. In the broad soft light 
of a hundred tapers, amid the 
sparkling glitter of crystal, the flash- 
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ing gleam of silver, and with the 
fragrant breath of a thousand 
blooming flowers floating around 
her, the girl we have known in 
that shabby, faded, Liverpool lodg- 
ing-house might have passed as a 
veritable queen amongst her vas- 
salage. She filled her position 
with the grace and talent of a 
female Talleyrand. John Lock, 
sitting opposite his wife, watched 
her with a feeling of genuine pride 
and satisfaction. Who, among the 
brilliant throng, could hold a can- 
die to her? Even the wealth and 
luxury, the glare, the glitter, and 
the gaiety seemed too pale and 
modest for a beauty so imperial, 
a nature so full of sparkle. No 
wonder the senator who sat be- 
side her seemed entranced by the 
clear sweet voice, the lovely mo- 
bile face. But, amidst the pride 
and satisfaction he felt, John Lock 
experienced a sentiment of annoy- 
ance. 

Abel Wychcote, by an arrange- 
ment of his own, had been placed 
on the left hand of the hostess, 
and that hostess, resenting his pre- 
sence at the supper-table, never 
noticed him. 

Abel Wychcote’s fox-like coun- 
tenance lowered ominously, and 
he cast wrathful glances across at 
his host that pierced John Lock 
like barbed arrows. _ 

The man was nothing more or 
less than the head of an important 
office in the Treasury department, 
but he had, by sheer audacity and 
a subtleness and adroitness that 
were remarkable, contrived to lift 
himself into a sort of companion- 
ship with the magnates of the 
United States. 

A disgraceful odium had, how- 
ever, been cast round him of late, 
and the numerous guests recog- 
nised his proximity with a cold- 
ness that disturbed both him and 
John Lock. 

A strange, wicked, and surly ex- 
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pression had come over his face 
as he sat by Ursula, which made 
him look older and sterner than 
he ordinarily did, notwithstanding 
his gray beard and hair. 

But Ursula cared nothing what- 
ever for his wrath or his discontent. 
She turned her white shoulder, 
gleaming like marble, decidedly 
upon him, and went on fascinating 
her other neighbour. When she 
rose from the table and prepared 
to enter the sa/on, Lock managed 
to get near enough to her to whis- 
per, 
‘Woman, are you gone mad? 
Beware how you insult my 
friends !’ 

She saw that fierce displeasure 
burnt in her husband’s eyes, but 
she only gave him a haughty stare, 
though she heard his breath come 
hard and quick and his teeth grind 
together in fury; and when the 
guests had dispersed, the man Abel 
Wychcote lingered to the last, for 
John Lock had urged his stay, 
hoping that Ursula would come 
to her senses, and by some grace- 
ful concession atone in some mea- 
sure for her evident rudeness dur- 
ing the evening; but with the 
lofty demeanour of a goddess she 
swept out of the room and went 
up-stairs, passing out of their sight 
like some gorgeous tropical bird 
that wings its way heedless of 
snares, and defying all danger that 
may beset its reckless path. 

‘You'll bring down that woman’s 
insolent spirit, Mr. Lock,’ Abel 
Wychcote hissed out with the venom 
of aserpent. ‘She trod me down 
before the rabble you had here as 
though I were dirt beneath her 
dainty feet. By God, John Lock, 
I should like to crush Aer /’ 

‘ Ursula is young and heedless,’ 
murmured the other man, in a 
humble apologetic tone, ‘and she is 
very beautiful. The admiration so 
openly evinced in Washington has 
turned her head a little, and we 
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must make excuses for her want 
of courtesy to-night.’ 

‘J don’t accept excuses, my 
friend. You will please teach your 
wife to whom she is to be civil, 
and if you don’t teach her, I will! 

Now if Ralph Pierce had been 
a witness to this, he would have 
known that Azs torturer had found 
a torturer in turn. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A LETTER FROM THE DEAD: 


UrsuLa was to go to Liverpool 
to see her father, and the date of 
her departure had been fixed for 
the day succeeding the reception. 
She thought of her intended voy- 
age to England with a flutter of 
mingled delight and nervousness 
as she mounted the stairs, leaving 
her husband and his ally together. 
Letters had frequently passed be- 
tween her and Ralph Pierce, but 
they had been extremely vague 
and unsatisfactory on both sides. 
The subject that lay deepest in the 
heart of each could not be alluded 
to in black and white. The let- 
ters, therefore, had been as it were 
but mere husks, incapable of satis- 
fying any hunger of the soul. Up 
to this time the woman had shrunk 
from meeting her father face to 
face, lest she should be unable to 
conceal from him all the feverish 
misery brought on her by the sacri- 
fice she had made. She was, with 
all her manifold and grievous faults 
of character, brave enough to de- 
sire concealment of the vulture 
whose beak was for ever gnawing 
at her heart. But about this time 
her health commenced to give 
way, and a desperate yearning 
crept over her to speak once more 
with the poor old man who had 
suffered so much, and for whose 
sake she had suffered so much. 
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While mounting the stairs an- 
other memory flashed across her 
brain: this day was the anniver- 
sary of her marriage with John 
Lock—this day year she had known 
herself to be the widow of Bernard 
Keane! 

The thought shot through her 
soul, harrowing it, and she reso- 
lutely tried to thrust it aside, but 


it would not be evaded, and re- : 


turned again and again with over- 
whelming force. The feverish ex- 
citement of the evening was over, 
‘the lights were fled, the garlands 
dead,’ and she had no power left 
to resist the despondency that 
poured in like a flood over her. In 
spite of her beauty, the sparkle of 
the world, the homage, amount- 
ing to adoration, that was offered 
her on every side, she was a mise- 
rable woman. 

A superbly-appointed doudoir— 
hung with satin, glittering with 
bric-a-brac, replete with luxury and 
suggestive of wealth—opened out 
of her bedroom, and in it Ursula 
was wont to spend a good deal of 
her time. Notwithstanding the 
rose-coloured curtains, the volup- 
tuous fauteuils, the mirrors that 
threw back tint for tint and line 
for line of her own exquisite face, 
hours passed therein had lagged 
many a time on leaden wings. 

She entered the room on this 
night of triumph weary and de- 
pressed, for amid the splendour 
she had no genuine enjoyment. 
In her mightiest social success the 
heart in her bosom continually 
cried out in anguish for the love 
which had passed away for eve. 
Go where she would, say what 
she would, Bernard Keane’s form 
seemed eternally by her side, Ber- 
nard Keane’s voice whispered in 
her ear. 

The woman who had sparkled 
like a star in the reception room 
slunk like a wretched criminal 
into the privacy of her own cham- 
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ber, knowing herself to be perjured 
and desolate. Now, when it was 
too late, the still small voice of 
conscience made itself heard ; and 
Ursula, hating her fate, hated with 
still bitterer hate John Lock who 
had worked it. 

A fire was burning in the grate 
of polished steel, soft lights fell 
through shades that seemed mould- 
ed out of pearls, a gleam of satin 
and a snowy vapour of lace floated 
before the windows, but she saw 
nothing, heeded nothing of such 
things. Sick of prosperity and de- 
testing the wealth and success she 
had been so eager in seeking, down 
into the depths of an easy-chair 
she dropped, and clasping both 
her hands over her knees, she fell 
into a train of harrowing thought. 

‘Just one year,’ she murmured, 
‘just one year; and yet how long it 
seems, how long it seems! O my 
God, willall my life drag on like this” 

The large tears rolled down her 
cheeks and dropped away like dia- 
monds, and they could have been 
counted one by one as they fell 
and were lost amidst the whiteness 
of her dress. 

She planted her feet on the fen- 
der and bowed down her face on 
her knees, shuddering visibly and 
moaning audibly over that one 
year of her life. Twelve months 
a widow, and all those twelve 
months a wife. The wife of a man 
she knew to be hard and unscru- 
pulous and vile—a man she longed 
to crush beneath her heel as she 
would have crushed a serpent. 
After a while the woman arose and 
p-epared to undress herself. She 
stood once more gazing at herself 
in the glass. She was all changed 
and sad, and regarded her beauty 
with heavy drooping eyes from 
which all lustre was fled. How 
strangely the golden hair gleamed 
back on her from the surface of 
the mirror—the hair which ought 
to have been hidden away under a 
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widow’s cap! The very rustle of 
her rich train brought a shiver to 
her frame. One by one she pulled 
off the costly jewels John Lock 
had lavished on her and flung them 
carelessly aside ; then, drawing a 
deep breath, she folded both arms 
over her bosom and sat down again, 
with such feelings of freedom as a 
slave knows when the chains are 
shaken from his limbs. 

The brilliants seemed to burn 
holes in her flesh. 

She sat a full hour, while the fire 
got low and a cold chill passed 
over her. 

*I am cold,’ she moaned, look- 
ing wearily around. ‘Is it that he 
—Bernard—is near me, bringing 
the ice of the grave with him? O 
Bernard, do you hate and despise 
me from that other world? I did 
it for my father—only for my father! 
Have none of the angels you are 
among told you how I loathe all 
this? Others would not believe it, 
but surely you will—you will! 

Shivering, Ursula looked round 
for some garment to wrap round 
her. A heap of brilliants flashing 
on the white marble of her dress- 
ing-table mocked her by their cold- 
ness. She pushed them farther 
away with violence ; they were the 
gift of the man whose voice came 
droning to her from below—a voice 
she would gladly know to be 
hushed for ever. 

Ursula Lock on this night was 
a murderess in soul. Her hand 
would have dealt a death-blow 
without a tremor—her eyes would 
have gazed without flinching on 
the death-throes of the man to 
whom she was linked by hateful 
bonds. She would have hesitated 
at nothing which would rend her 
ties asunder. 

Luckily for the woman, ways and 
means were wanting as yet to ac- 
complish the evil work ; and plans 
of vengeance for the wrong John 
Lock had done in wedding her but 
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floated through her brain—misty 
and intangible. 

Ursula began to prepare for her 
journey ; but she resolved that no 
vestige of the unholy wealth around 
should go with her. 

No; she would return to her old 
home, free for a while, at any rate, 
from aught to remind her that she 
was John Lock’s wretched and 
loathing wife. 

All at once she remembered the 
shabby little trunk that had been 
so hastily packed on the morning 
of her fatal wedding-day. In that 
was a dress her father had paid for, 
the very garment she had put on 
that morning, while her heart 
swelled in joy at the prospect of 
seeing Bernard again. 

On reaching Washington she had 
carefully thrust the dress aside ; 
for it now seemed to her like sacri- 
lege to wear it in the presence of 
her second husband ; and she held 
it sacred, as widows keep their 
mourning garb, long, long after it 
has faded and grown worn and 
useless. 

She started up, and seizing a 
waxlight from her dressing-table, 
passed into a tiny passage, in which 
the old battered box was stowed 
away. She trembled like an aspen- 
leaf as she dragged it out of its 
hiding-place, while her face grew 
deadly white. 

There it was—the quiet dove- 
coloured dress, with its cheap and 
modest violet trimming — lying 
carefully folded on the very top of 
a heap of garments that were un- 
worthy of a lady of fashion and 
wealth. 

Big, hot, blinding tears welled in 
the large black eyes as Ursula took 
up the dress and fled from the 
passage, having no courage to look 
at anything else in the trunk that 
would bring a flood of bitter re- 
membrance upon her. 

‘Poor thing, poor thing! how 
natural it looks!’ she murmured 
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piteously, unfolding it with awe 
and reverence as though it had 
been a shroud. And so it was— 
the shroud of shattered love and of 
dead hope. 

‘How happy I was after all, 
Bernard, when I wore it! Nothing 
this wretch has given me shall 
cross the threshold of the poor but 
peaceful home where you and I 
have been together—the dear old 
room where my darling first said 
he loved me! And now, and now 
—O . God, O God !—Bernard is 
dead, and I am John Lock’s wife!’ 

She fell down prone on her 
trembling knees ; and burying her 
face on the cushion of the chair, 
sobbed in pitiful distress ; while the 
voice of her husband rose up from 
the lower room, where he still 
held a secret conference with Abel 
Wychcote. 

Passionate and genuine grief, 
however, must exhaust itself sooner 
or later; and Ursula’s sobs sub- 
sided by degrees. 

Then, after a while, she seated 
herself by the white ashes of the 
fire, and resolutely unfolded the 
dress in which she resolved to 
travel the following day. As she 
examined it with loving eyes, a 
paper rustled under her hand. She 
drew it forth from the pocket, and, 
listlessly leaning towards the light, 
she saw that it was a letter directed 
to herself. 

She knew the handwriting well. 

All around her scarlet mouth 
came the broad white line ofagony 
and surprise. 

Was it a letter from the dead ? 

She rose up shaking from her 
chair, and, tottering like an old 
woman, she went up close to the 
light, read the letter through steadi- 
ly twice, examined the date of it, 
and fell upon the floor. 

It was the letter Nell had given 
her just one year ago—a letter from 
Bernard Keane, full of affection, 
and imploring her to go to him in 
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London. It was dated the ninth 
of May, and the newspaper extract 
regarding the railway accident was 
of the second of May. That date 
was inscribed on her brain in let- 
ters of fire; and the woman knew 
at once how foully John Lock had 
wronged and deceived her. 

In her fall her hand struck the 
steel fender, and the letter fell in- 
side. A spark from the dying 
embers seized it, grew, brightened, 
and spread into a long red tongue 
of flame, that left nothing but a 
scroll of black gossamer, quivering 
and writhing like a creature in pain 
amid the gray ashes. And the long 
red tongue of flame had revealed 
one thing more—a human face, 
livid in hue, contracted and locked 
as though death had suddenly come 
to it in the crisis of a great agony. 

When John Lock went up-stairs 
an hour later, he found his wife 
sitting on the hearthrug, with her 
hands clenched together, and her 
eyes fascinated, as it were, by some 
fragments of burnt paper that flut- 
tered in the grate. He went into 
the room noiselessly—a smile, soft 
and oily, on his mouth—but his 
footfall aroused Ursula. 

She lifted her white grief-stricken 
features to the light, saw who 
entered, and with a strange, wild, 
half-stifled cry, sprang to her feet 
like a panther. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
URSULA SPEAKS. 


Ursuta did not go back to her 
oldhomein Liverpool. Hercourage 
failed, and she shrank from now 
crossing the threshold. So Ralph 
Pierce found her at an hotel where 
neither of them was known by sight. 

‘Father!’ 

* Ursula !’ 

She was thin, haggard, and 
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weary-looking—altogether a wreck 
of the girl with whom he had 
parted a short twelvemonth back. 
He held her at arms’ length, and 
saw at one glance that her black 
eyes were larger, and the lashes 
shadowed them more darkly. The 
rich peach-bloom which had glowed 
so brightly on her cheek had soft- 
ened and almost faded away. She 
breathed quickly, and with an un- 
equal heave of her bosom, arising 
from the simple exertion of mount- 
ing the stairs. Ralph Pierce recol- 
lected the bloom, the strength that 
were gone, and gazed at her in 
dismay. 

* Ursula, are you ill? 

‘Tll!—no. Why should you think 
so? 

‘You are 
child.’ 

‘Changed, yes; but not ill—at 
least not seriously so.’ 

She coughed sharp and hard, 
and then gave a forced little laugh. 

‘Has he come ?” 

As the old man asked the ques- 
tion the dread of his enemy came 
back to him, and showed itself in 
his paling face and hesitating 
voice ; and it was an unspeakable 
relief to him when she answered, 

‘No; I came alone. He was 
too busy to leave America, and I 
wanted to see you so much, father. 
Besides, I must, I must—’ 

She flung off the black-lace shawl 
from her shoulders as though it 
weighed on them like a load of 
iron, cast her bonnet from her 
head, and threw her gloves after it 
with one of her old impatient ges- 
tures. Then she pushed back her 
hair from her temples with both 
hands, and sank into a chair, 
breathing deeply. 

‘Father !’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The man is a fiend in human 
form! I Hate him!’ 

‘Has he ill-treated you? has he 
dared already—’ 


so changed, my 
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‘Hush, hush! don’t be agitated. 
Nothing of that. And I wish he 
would—I wish he would! Hate, 
cruelty, even blows—anything, avy- 
thing would be easier to bear than 
his Jove’ 

‘But he is generous, Ursula.’ 

‘Generous! yes. He pelts his 
diamonds and his money at me; 
but I loathe them.’ 

‘You used to like such things, 
Ursula.’ 

‘Did 1? They might be worth- 
less stones now. They only remind 
me of my misery.’ 

*You have a luxurious home?’ 
he asked anxiously. He longed to 
hear of some return for the terrible 
sacrifice she had made. 

‘A palace. But I should breathe 
more freely in a hovel.’ 

‘Would you go back to one?’ 

* Would 1! No, unless Bernard 
Keane came back to me; then I 
should be happy anywhere. I 
would go in rags, I would starve 
if he could come back to me, 
father; but he never will. I am 
a wicked perjured wretch!’ she 
cried out, with passionate vehem- 
ence, ‘and Bernard must know it.’ 

Pierce took her hands in his. 
Her hands were ice-cold, and 
struck a chill to his heart. 

‘Did you love Bernard Keane 
so, Ursula ?’ 

‘Love him! You will never 
guess, never dream, how—how—’ 
‘How much you loved him? 

* Yes,’ she faltered. 

‘And John Lock is your hus- 
band ?” 

‘Why do you tell me that? It 
stings me cruelly ; it taunts me to 
death! To be tied to a fiend—a 
devil, father—for ever, for ever !’ 

She burst into a shower of tears, 
while the poor old man looked on 
helplessly, hopelessly. Far better, 
he thought, it would have been to 
have suffered on for the short span 
of his years than that she, so young 
and so beautiful, should have been 
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doomed to such a fate. But it was 
too late—too late! 

‘ You did this thing for my sake,’ 
he said mournfully. ‘I hoped he 
would make you like him—he had 
made women like him before ; and 
I hoped— 

‘So did I hope. But never 
mind,’ she added, compassionating 
his sore distress. ‘I can bear it, 
father; and he and I do not 
quarrel.’ 

‘ That isone solace,’ he muttered. 
‘Is it? I fancy he doesn’t think 
so.’ 
‘But he loves you?’ 

* Madly—desperately !’ she re- 
plied, with a strong shudder. 

‘Then there must be some hope, 
Ursula.’ 

She started up and began to 
pace the floor. Then she paused 
before him, and answered his last 
words in a low hoarse voice, that 
made his heart sink like a lump of 
lead. 

‘You know, surely, what it is to 
be John Lock’s slave, father ?” 

‘I do. My God, I can never 
forget it! And it was you who de- 
livered me, my child !’ 

She did not heed him, she hardly 
heard him. Her eyes burnt with 
excitement, her mouth quivered. 

‘I have something to tell you, 
father—something that has been 
struggling for utterance for days, 
but which I dare not reveal to any 
one but you. Bernard Keane is 
not dead |’ 

Pierce started, then scrutinised 
her keenly. He thought she was 
distraught from misery. 

‘Bernard Keane alive! and you 
love him so! My poor girl!’ 

‘Love him so !’ she repeated im- 
patiently. ‘Don’t you see how 
wicked and perjured Iam? I was 
Bernard Keane’s wife !’ 

‘His wife !’ 

The two words fell from the old 
man’s mouth in a strange unnatural 
voice ; his face looked appalled. 
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* His wife for months before he 
went away !’ 

‘Ursula, have mercy on me !’ 

‘Mercy! Who has mercy? Not 
even Heaven to such as I am. 
Have mercy! That was the cry I 
sent up to God when Bernard’s 
letter convinced me of the fraud 
which had separated us. It is 
true, father ; Bernard Keane is my 
husband— my lawful husband. 
This moment he may be working 
like a slave to make a home for 
me. It may not be long before 
he will be inquiring for me.’ 

‘God have pity on us! _Ber- 
nard Keane will demand his wife ! 

* And what answer will you give 
him ?” 

‘What answer can I give? I 
will tell him all the truth. Your 
sacrifice for me may be some ex- 
piation in his eyes.’ 

‘You will not tell him ¢Aat. You 
must say that the girl he married 
was unworthy of him, a coarse, 
ignorant, selfish creature, a wanton, 
a light of love, who cared for him 
after her kind, but hankered for 
other things—for excitement and 
admiration, fine clothes, jewels for 
her hands, gold powders for her 
hair, for everything that goes to- 
wards debasing the woman whose 
weak wicked heart can be so satis- 
fied. Tell Bernard that a man 
came here—a fiend, a villain—who 
craved your child’s beauty, and 
loved her more because she did 
not love him than for any other 
reason. He had all the trumpery 
objects of her desire at his com- 
mand, and he tempted her with 
them. She played with the fire, 
not meaning to burn herself, not 
meaning to wrong her true husband, 
but she tasted of the man’s gold, 
and tangled herself in a web of 
costly gifts that drew her to her 
tempter in spite of her struggles ; 
but love, respect, everything that 
ennobles a human heart, were 
wanting through it all. The wo- 
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man was coarse and wicked, selfish, 
vain, and grasping, but—but she 
was true to her one love still.’ 

She bowed her head on her 
father’s arm, and her slight figure 
shook and swayed. 

‘ My poor Ursula, I cannot speak 
of you like that! Bernard must be 
told that you believed him to be 
dead.’ 

‘No; do not say that! He 
must never know that I thought 
him dead, that I did it in my des- 
peration to save my father from a 
felon’s cell! He must never hear 
that, for it would palliate my fault 
and make him more unhappy at 
my loss ; for he did love me, father, 
with a great deep holy love, which 
would have made a good woman 
of me if that man had not come 
between us and spoilt my life.’ 

‘ My suffering child 

‘Don’t pity me! she cried 
sharply ; ‘pity makes me weak. 
Tell me how I can escape Bernard. 
If he could only think me dead— 
in my grave !’ 

Pierce shrank back. 

Ursula’s eyes gleaming with a 
fierce feverish light, her face pallid 
to the lips, frightened him. 

‘Do not speak of death in that 
way, he said, in a hushed tone; 
‘it may be nearer us than you 
think.’ 

‘Father, it would kill me to see 
Bernard Keane again, and have to 
leave him !’ 

He aroused himself from the 
stunning effect of this confession. 
He knew that in her marriage 
Ursula had become more the slave 
of John Lock than he had ever 
been ; that in saving him she had 
slipped the gyves on her own 
hands. 

‘Have you told John Lock of 
this ?’ 

‘ Told him that Bernard was my 
husband ! I would die first ! 

‘From fear?” 

*Yes; he is a terrible man. 
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This crime is not yours nor mine. 
I believed the story I heard.’ 

Pierce groaned. 

‘But the law is on his side, 
Ursula! he whispered, though 
there were none by to listen. 
‘Guard your secret, child, or John 
Lock will slay you with it. Where 
is the proof of your marriage with 
Bernard Keane ?” 

‘Here 

She took a purple-velvet pocket- 
book, and, tearing off the lining, 
showed the certificate of marriage 
carefully concealed beneath. 

‘Who knows of this, Ursula ” 

‘You and I and Bernard ’ 

‘But the clergyman—the wit- 
nesses ?” 

In the midst of her distress the 
girl burst into merriment like a 
child. 

‘Oh, I met the parson face to 
face just as I landed this morning 
from the steamer, and he did not 
know me from Adam. No won- 
der, for I was married in the old 
brown dress that rattled like dead 
leaves, with my black hair combed 
back like a Chinese, and he did 
not know the lady with the black- 
lace shawl and crimped yellow hair ; 
besides I have grown so thin since 
then, and my colour is gone. I 
sometimes think Bernard would 
not know me’ she said pathetic- 
ally, and she clasped her hands 
over her eyes to conceal the tears; 
then as suddenly she dropped 
them and looked straight at her 
father. 

‘What have you done with it?’ 
she questioned, with a flavour of 
her former imperiousness. 

‘ The certificate ?” 

‘Yes—I want it.’ 

‘ But you must leave it with me, 
Ursula; it is a dangerous posses- 
sion.’ 

‘It is all—a// I have !’ she cried 
bitterly. ‘Give it to me! 

‘But you are thoughtless and 
reckless.’ 
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‘Am I?’ she said quietly, hold- 
ing out her hand for the paper. 

‘It had best be destroyed,’ 
Pierce answered resolutely, going 
towards the fire. 

She sprang upon him like a 
tigress, snatched the certificate 
from his grasp, and pressed it over 
and over again fervently to her 
lips, as though it had been a child 
rescued from the hungry flames. 
Then she threw herself on a chair 
and began to cry, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards, and giving 
herself up to such a burst of grief 
as Pierce had never witnessed in 
her before. 

He went towards her gently, 
but she clasped the document to 
her bosom, and, turning a pair of 
tearful piteous eyes upon him, said, 

‘I tell you it is a7 I have! Let 
me keep it? 

He remonstrated with her as she 
put the paper back in the pocket- 
book, but she only answered him 
with an uncontrollable sob that 
came from her as if her heart were 
breaking. He impressed on her the 
peril she incurred if the certificate 
was seen. He told her that her 
marriage with John Lock was a 
crime against the law; and inno- 
cent though she was, extenuating 
as the circumstances might be, a 
man of Lock’s adroit and malig- 
nant nature might easily prove 
that her concealment of her first 
marriage had been for interested 
motives and with criminal in- 
tent. 

The words made an impression 
on her to some extent. She list- 
ened earnestly, and seemed to 
comprehend the real peril of her 
position with clearness ; but it only 
sufficed to rouse all the extraor- 
dinary combativeness of her nature. 
She was as courageous as a lion, 
and by no means deficient in the 
quick intellect which sees a posi- 
tion and the means by which it 
can be defended. While Pierce 
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talked she sat with her mouth 
firmly compressed, and her huge 
black eyes gathering slow fire. 
Sometimes she just started a little, 
as if some sharp thought struck 
her, but she allowed him to go on 
without material interruption to the 
end. When at last he came toa 
pause she arose and stood up, 
facing him. 

‘Father, I have told you my 
secret, and you need have no fear 
that I shall not be careful. That 
man shall not get me under his 
heel; I'll crush him first! But I 
must avoid seeing Bernard. He 
will surely try and find me; he 
loved me dearly, and in spite of 
those miserable presents and that 
accursed ball I loved him better 
than my life, better than my own 
soul. God help me !—I love him 
yet! So madly that I would give 
up my life to see him but for one 
hour. But he and I are parted. 
Through all the long, long weary 
years that lie before me I shall 
never see him again !” 

‘You must never see him again, 
Ursula !’ 

It sounded like a death doom. 

The poor woman uttered a 
moan. 

‘I know it! That man got me 
by a foul, a wicked lie! It was a 
punishment for my lightness and 
horrible folly ; but, father, isn’t it 
terrible that there can be no end, 
that I must live with that man and 
hate him so?’ 

‘It és terrible! 
told me of all this !’ 

‘Don’t say that; it sounds like 
a reproach, and I am miserable 
enough. Don’t you see how it 
was? I was mad—stark-staring 
mad—wild with a desire to shine, 
to see the world and have it look 
on and admire my beauty, for I 
am beautiful, I know that. He 
told me beauty was a great power, 
and that speech drove me on the 
rock.’ 


Had you but 
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‘Where I had been wrecked 
long before, broke in Pierce 
gloomily. 

‘But you are safe ; he will not 
touch you now; that deliverance 
at least is secured.’ 

‘Except as he chooses to strike 
you, Ursula.’ 

‘But what can he do, after all, 
to me?’ she asked defiantly, her 
scorn and horror of the man she 
called husband flaming in her 
cheeks. 

‘He can do a great deal if he 
finds out the secret you have con- 
cealed in your bosom.’ 

‘What if he did? He can’t hurt 
me. I'll denounce him before the 
whole world as a liar and a villain.’ 

‘He will bring a charge of bigamy 
against you.’ 

‘Bigamy! What is that? 

‘Marrying one man when you 
are legally bound to another.’ 

‘And what can the law do ? 

‘Send you to prison.’ 

‘Among common—that is wick- 


ed people ?” 
‘The lowest and the worst.’ 
‘Would they cut off my hair? 
But you haven’t noticed my hair? 
Come this way where the light 


strikes. It was his idea. He took 
me, directly I arrived in New York, 
and had it done, and I almost 
liked him for it, everybody admired 
it so. That was the reason the 
clergyman did not recognise me, 
perhaps. The girl he married to 
poor Bernard had black hair ; this 
is beautiful and golden. Look!’ 

Ursula went close to the win- 
dow, which sent gleams across her 
head, and kindled up a long heavy 
curl that fell over her shoulders 
into a glow of burnished beauty. 

‘Is it false—has he had your 
hair cut off? asked Pierce, in 
amazement. 

‘Cut off! No; it is my own 
hair. Something they did to it 
turned it to this. He was delight- 
ed with it, because it made my 
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face so lovely, he said; and then 
no one would be able to trace his 
wife to her poverty-stricken home, 
a place he wanted her to forget. I 
think that was his motive.’ 

‘Most likely a deeper motive ! 

‘He has so many deep motives, 
father. His whole life is one tangle 
of falsehood and intrigue and 
scheming.’ 

‘I know. But we must think a 
little now of your safety. What 
brought you so unexpectedly to 
England? I got your letter only 
a few days before you came. It 
made me anxious and miserable. 
I feared some terrible trouble had 
driven you back.’ 

‘I wanted to see you so much ; 
and he told me I should come if 
I promised to stay only one day 
in Liverpool. He has taken my 
return passage in a steamer leaving 
to-morrow. It was only the night 
before I started that I found out 
Bernard, my own, own husband, 
was alive—that that scrap of paper 
was got up to deceive me. You 
remember Nell gave me a letter 
when she ran after me to say good- 
bye. I took it, as folks handle 
things in dreams, and thrust it in 
my pocket. The dress I had on 
was one I never wished to wear in 
my new life, and I put it away; 
but a yearning desire to come back 
to you in a familiar dress made me 
pull it out again from the old trunk 
you gave me, and I found that 
letter. It was Bernard’s writing— 
his words. A place on his name 
where he had pressed kisses for 
my lips to take off. The words 
killed me. I felt my brain reel. I 
shook all over. I hated myself, 
and oh, how I hated that man! 
At first I was afraid of the letter, 
shuddering as if a snake had been 
curled up in my palm. Then I 
knew all at once that Bernard was 
alive—that he loved me, and was 
longing for me to be with him; 
and the paper became a thousand 
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times more precious than diamonds. 
With every kiss I gave it came a 
throb of hatred for the man who 
had cheated me so cruelly. The 
pain was too keen; it made my 
heart bleed, it blinded my eyes, it 
took away my breath. I fainted ; 
the letter fell into the grate and 
was burnt. I came to my senses 
and saw scraps of the paper flick- 
ering yet. I gathered them up in 
my hands, softly, reverently, cry- 
ing all the while, but they fell away 
from me in a heap of black ashes, 
just as my life has done. Father, 
father ! 

She paused a moment, pressed 
her hands to her bosom, as if to 
still its heaving. 

‘At first I felt that I must charge 
that man with his evil work—tell 
him all the loathing I had for him, 
and leave him for ever. But where 
could I go? Not to Bernard! Not 
to him, O God, after what had 
passed! Not to you, to bring 
back the burden and the fear. 
Where could I go? I heard him 
come, and hatred drove me mad. 
That scorched blackened letter 
filled me with such detestation of 
the man that I could not quell the 
fire in my brain by fear or pru- 
dence. He came in smiling, that 
wicked slow smile of his, but I 
turned upon him like a wild beast. 
I told him I knew of his falsehood 
and treachery ; and had proof 
that Bernard Keane—the man I 
had loved and should love to my 
dying day—was alive. Father, the 
fiend only laughed, and pattedmeon 
the head as if I were an angry child ! 

‘I had been a pretty little fool, 
he said, to swallow his words so 
easily. Age would bring calmness 
and teach me to investigate things 
as he did. Of course the whole 
thing was a lie; but he wanted me 
and had got me, the most beauti- 
ful woman that ever lived, and he 
would tell ten thousand lies rather 
than lose me again. 
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‘This was the brazen answer he 
gave. It silenced my rage; it 
turned my heart to iron in its slow 
white heat. I said to him calmly, 
as if no agony seethed beneath the 
surface, “ Did you love me so much, 
then?” ‘Love you! ay, girl, bet- 
ter than my life—better, I almost 
think, than my gold !” 

‘I felt my eyes kindle with the 
terrible feeling that rose up in my 
soul against him. He thought he 
loved me better than gold. Know- 
ing how he loved that, I could 
measure his love for me, and knew 
that it was great. Through that 
love I might torture him as he had 
crushed me. ‘You love me?” I 
said. ‘‘ Better than anything in this 
world or in the world above.” 

‘He took me in his arms. Sick 
with loathing, I fainted. When I 
came to he was bending over me. 
“You are ill; your journey must 
be put off.” 

‘I sat up and looked for my 
travelling-dress; but he had hidden 
it away. He could not bear any- 
thing appertaining to my old life 
to be near me. “No, oh, no!” I 
cried ; “I must and w#// go and 
see my father !” 

‘He knelt by me, and rained 
down kisses on my hands, my feet, 
even on the wrapper I wore. The 
fainting fit had frightened him 
terribly, for he loved me passion- 
ately. I knew that well enough. 
“You are not very angry with me, 
Ursula ?” 

‘I smiled. Did he think my 
nature so shallow, so miserably 
shallow, that such a wrong as he 
had worked me could only make 
me angry? Intense feeling made 
him dumb. He could not evidently 
find words to express his vexation 
at my discovery ; and besides, he 
loved me, and thought I disliked 
him still more than I had before. 
And I rejoiced. By the depths of 
his passion for me I could measure 
my own capacities for revenge. 
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“You have won me by a lie—a 
horrible lie!” I said; “and you 
seem to glory in it. Henceforth I 
despise you, and cease to recognise 
any ties between us.” 

‘He started up, his features 
working. “ Are you mad, woman, 
that you threaten me? Are you 
dreaming of leaving me?” 

‘Whiteand breathless, he awaited 
my reply. “No,” I answered, “I 
am not dreaming of leaving you. 
You and I are tied together by a 
cruel bond. I will not leave you; 
but I will not even try to love you. 
My presence shall prove your tor- 
ture. I may be your slave; but I 
am no longer your wife /” 

‘He sat down, his frame trem- 
bling. “ And in all these months, 
Ursula, you have never cared for 
me !” 

‘His look was pitiful. No 
wounded dog ever appealed to his 
master for help with such dumb 
pathos ; but I had no compassion. 
““No; I have never cared for you 
—not for one moment; and I 
shall never care for you,” I told 
him coldly and deliberately. “ And 
it is all on account of this young 
lover of yours?” “ All on account 
of this young lover of mine, whom 
I love as deeply and as hopelessly 
as you love me.” 

‘He sprang again to his feet, 
clenching and unclenching his 
hand as though it held a knife. O 
father, if he had only killed me 
then I would have died thanking 
him for releasing me! “ Be care- 
ful, be careful,” he exclaimed fierce- 
ly, “or the next report you have 
of Bernard Keane’s death may be 
a true one!” 

*I felt the blood ebb away from 
my face, my lips, and an icy hand 
clutch at my heart. John Lock is 
capable of fulfilling a threat like 
that, father.’ 

‘I know it.’ 

Pierce was terrified by the scene 
his daughter described, horror- 
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struck by the feelings she depicted. 
The galling chains had fallen from 
his own limbs only to be fastened 
on his child. He saw how they 
tortured her, how she wrenched at 
them in vain. Impotent as the reed 
shaken by the wild whirling blast, 
Ursula was held in John Lock’s 
wr ; , 

‘His threat has lain on me like 
a bar of iron,’ murmured the girl ; 
‘a bar of iron that seems to be hot 
and searing to my brain and heart.’ 

‘No wonder. To John Lock, to 
will is to work.’ 

* But he shall not work ; I'll pre- 
vent it! Only, father, never let 
Bernard know who I am, and what 
Iam now. Save him from track- 
ing me out and falling into the 
hands of a ruthless and cruel 
enemy. I think if this cough grew 
worse and carried me off that Ber- 
nard need only know that his poor 
young wife was dead. I wish it 
were so; but people can’t die when 
they please, or I might just lie 
down on that little couch, and lie 
down for ever.’ 

Pierce rose and took her hands. 

‘Child,’ he faltered, ‘all this 
sorrow springs out of one great sin 
done by your father years ago. 
Madman that I was to believe that 
the burden of it would fall on me 
alone !’ 

‘Don’t reproach yourself; I do 
not complain,’ she said wearily. 
‘Only think what is best to do.’ 

‘I will try; and may Heaven 
help me to the best!’ 

*Good-night, father. You will 
come early to-morrow to see me 
before I start ? 

‘Yes. Good-night, my child; 
and may God, who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, lighten the 
burden laid upon you!’ 

‘Father, did my mother die of 
consumption ?” 

‘Yes ; but why do you ask that 
now ?” 

Ursula smiled—a pitiful sickly 

II 
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smile that flickered over her fea- 
tures, lending them a more ghastly 
look. 

‘Good-night, my dear old fa- 
ther.’ 

Andshe threwherarms round his 
neck and kissed him—not once, 
but twice, with a passionate energy 
that brought the tears to his hag- 
gard eyes. 


CHAPTER XL. 
A THOUGHT DAWNS. 


WHEN Ralph Pierce reached the 
hotel the following morning, he 
found Ursula looking even more 
fragile and wan. She sprang up to 
meet him from the couch on which 
she had lain, only partially un- 
dressed, all night; and the broad 
bistre shades underlining her eyes 
were proof of the awful vigil she 
had kept. 

‘Father,’ she said, in a low de- 
spondent voice that struck like a 
dagger to his heart, ‘ there is some- 
thing I want you to tell me the 
meaning of. When I first arrived 
at Washington it was very quiet, 
and he did not wish me to go out 
or make acquaintances. I was glad 
of it somehow. All my love for 
glitter and gaiety seemed to have 
died a sudden death. My brain 
and my heart as well appeared, as 
it were, paralysed after that terrible 
morning when I found myself 
linked by a hideous chain. 

‘But time hung heavily; and I 
took to drawing and etching a 
little, to rid myself, if I could, of 
the dull gnawing misery that had 
settled down upon me like a block 
of wood. He led me on, suggest- 
ing this thing and that, besides 
supplying me carefully with every- 
thing I could need for my work. 
Only this: he positively insisted 
that I should keep my talent pri- 
vate, and do my work in a small 


out-of-the-way room, of which I was 
desired to keep the key. He would 
not for the world, he stated, have 
any one—especially the servants— 
know that I had ever learned a 
trade or worked for my living. 
Such knowledge would ruin me for 
ever socially. I did not consider 
him unreasonable in his notions, 
and readily agreed to do his bid- 
ding. The occupation was a bless- 
ing : it took my mind in a measure 
from all I had lost ; and for a time 
I amused myself by forming new 
designs, that drew me out of the 
life around me. 

‘One day he brought a man up 
to my studio—a man called Abel 
Wychcote—and the two looked 
over my work together. 

‘* Really,” said the man Wych- 
cote, to whom I had taken a strong 
prejudice from the very first 
glance, “ you have not overlauded 
your wife’s genius; but we have 
people in the department that she 
cannot reach, though of course, 
as an amateur, she is wonderful.” 

‘I felt my cheeks burn. The 
idea of calling me an amateur! 
Why, you know, father, Bernard 
had most difficult work of the 
kind, and towards the end he left 
me to do it all nearly ! 

‘“ What do you think of that?” 
John Lock asked, laughing. “I 
fancy my friend here slightly un- 
derrates your ability, Ursula.” 

‘*T know he does. Just let 
him try me,” I replied defiantly. 

‘But ours is peculiar work,” 
Mr. Abel Wychcote remarked 
pompously. “I belong to the 
Treasury, Mrs. Lock. I don’t 
know if your husband has told 
you so.” 

‘I bowed coldly. 

‘Whatever the work may be, 
I should not fear to undertake it,” 
I answered, angry at the creature’s 
insolence in doubting my capa- 
bility. 

*“ And I will bet a thousand 
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dollars to one that Mrs. Lock will 
succeed in anything she desires to 
do.” And my husband rubbed his 
hands and laughed his low, silky, 
hateful laugh. 

‘Abel Wychcote brought down 
his fist with a violence that made 
my drawing-table shake. 

‘“ Done!” he cried ; “ and I may 
consider myself richer by a thou- 
sand dollars at once !” 

‘I threw a look of contempt at 
him. He was a tall lean man, 
with a dark evil face, and re- 
minded me of a bird of prey ; but 
though he excited a very un- 
pleasant feeling in my mind, I 
was pleased at the occurrence ; 
for I was dying to find something 
to interest me. The old ambition— 
which had only slumbered—awoke 
at once at the two men’s words. 
I asked Abel Wychcote for a sight 
of the fine and peculiar art which 
he did not believe me capable of 
reaching. The man took a fifty- 
dollar note out of his purse and 
flourished it before my _ eyes. 
“Mrs. Lock may try at this,” he 
said, with an insidious smile. “ I 
select it at random as an experi- 
ment. If she fails, you are only a 
thousand dollars poorer, and that 
won't hurt you overmuch, my 
friend !” 

‘I looked at the note and re- 
marked quietly, “I shall not fail.” 

*“ Then I shall be a loser of 
nothing to speak of.” 

*“T won't try if you don’t bet a 
thousand for a thousand,” I told 
him out of defiance. 

‘“TLet it be that, then,” he an- 
swered to my amazement. 

‘I liked the whole business ; it 
was exciting, and John Lock grew 
wonderfully earnest about it too. 
He bought me an easel and paints, 
and a half-finished picture, which 
was to deceive the servants, as I 
remained for hours in the studio. 

‘I did not care what he did. I 
found a triumph in winning a bet 
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against my own ability. I think 
the period in which I was working 
on that plate was the happiest that 
I have known since you and I 
parted, father.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Ralph Pierce, 
speaking hoarsely and with an 
evident effort ; ‘tell me all about 
this matter.’ 

‘I finished the plate, and Abel 
Wychcote declared it a success. 
John Lock had fairly won his 
thousand dollars, and the sum was 
presented to me to buy a diamond 
ring. I bought one, and it made 
me happy fora whole day. Then 
I flung it aside, and have not set 
eyes onitsince. John Lock took 
the plate away to be “ broken up.” 
He said “it had done its work, 
won me a lovely ring, and must be 
destroyed at once. It would not 
do to have such things lying about 
the house.” 

‘I was indifferent to its fate. It 
had yielded me the triumph I de- 
sired, and so it was taken away.’ 

‘Is that all?’ demanded Pierce 
eagerly, while, in his deep-set 
haggard eyes, a strange wild light 
was shining. 

‘Yes; except this: some time 
after I found the very plate in the 
drawer of an old desk that belong- 
ed to Mr. Lock. He had sent me 
there for a paper he wanted ina 
hurry, and I found the plate, care- 
fully wrapped up in folds of tissue- 
paper. Father, the plate had been 
used.’ 

‘ Used L 

The word broke from Pierce’s 
livid lips in a cry of terror. 

‘Yes, Iam sure—guile sure—it 
had. What could it all mean?’ 

‘It means the evil I have dread- 
ed from the very first moment that 
that fiend put his foot within our 
door, Ursula! I was a fool, a mad- 
man, to breathe a hint to him of 
your talent,’ the old man exclaim- 
ed excitedly. ‘ It means, my child, 
that those two men, those devils 
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in human form, have made you the 
instrument of a crime !’ 

‘A crime! I don’t understand.’ 

‘Nor I, altogether. There must 
be collusion between John Lock 
and this man who is in the Trea- 
sury. This accounts for the 
lavish wealth he surrounds you 
with ! 

‘A crime!’ said Ursula slowly, 
speaking like a person awakening 
from a heavy dream; but her 
cheeks were flushed to the deep 
crimson of a rose. Her black 
eyes were all aglow with anima- 
tion, and a smile—a positive smile 
—played on her scarlet lips. ‘ The 
two men have made me the in- 
strument of a crime! Father, I 
can brave that man with newborn 
courage. Let him be cautious and 
work me no ill, nor Bernard either, 
or he shall curse the day I ever 
darkened his doors. A life for a 
life! And Bernard Keane’s life is 
worth a dozen lives of such men as 
John Lock ! 

She stamped her foot on the 
floor vehemently as she spoke. 
All the panther qualities in her 
nature were aroused. ‘Treachery, 
revenge, were rife in her breast, 
throbbing in her pulses, lending a 
brilliant radiance to her glance, 
quivering the muscles of her 
mouth. 

‘Ursula, I charge you to be 
careful. Do not again touch a 
graver. For God’s sake, search for 
that plate, and destroy it—every 
fatal vestige of it !’ 

*I will search for it, father !’ 

Her face was white now with 
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resolution; her full lips were 
pressed firmly together. 

‘I will search for it! she cried, 
in a loud ringing voice, from which 
hopelessness and despondency 
suddenly seemed fled. 

‘And if those men tempt you 
again, leave them and come to me. 
Better to suffer, to die together, in 
poverty or prison, than to live in 
sin, to accomplish such devil’s 
work as John Lock would give 
you ’ 

‘I would come to you at once 
if I could,’ she answered softly, 
laying her hand on his and resting 
her head against his breast. 

‘You must come. I can pro- 
tect you, and I will, so help me 
Heaven !’ 

‘ But who can protect Bernard as 
long as that demon goes free ?” 

She muttered these words under 
her breath; then she kissed the 
wrinkled hand that lay in her own. 

‘Father, a thought dawns on 
me! I believe you have opened 
my way to the light. Who knows 
but that we may be happy yet: 
you and I—and—Bernard ?” 

Pierce looked at her wonder- 
ingly; then shook his head sor- 
rowfully. 

All this misery was surely driving 
Ursula mad. 

‘ Child,’ he said, ‘ you have only 
a woman’s feebleness to pit against 
unscrupulous and hardened men.’ 

She threw back her head, and 
the golden hair shimmered in the 
light like an aureole of glory. 

‘Father, I love Bernard Keane, 
and I hate John Lock!’ 


[To be continued. ] 








PRINCE BISMARCK’S MOTHER. 


‘Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren, 
Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur 


Und lust zu fabuliren.’ 


Ir requires an effort of the imagi- 
nation to picture the Chancellor of 
the German Empire—the ‘man of 
blood and iron,’ as he has often, 
and not quite unjustly, been 
called—standing at his mother’s 
knee, listening to the fairy tales 
and ghost stories with which Teu- 
tonic infancy in particular is so fre- 
quently amused. Had the biogra- 
phers sketched the boy Otto as 
surreptitiously taking down from 
the shelves of his father’s library 
the Prince of Machiavelli, or some 
such kindred book, no _ reader 
would have doubted the fact fora 
moment. It would have so de- 
lightfully tallied with that trite and 
nearly always untrue aphorism, 
‘The child is father to the man.’ 
But no, they represent him as 
snowballing in the streets with 
lads of his own age, disporting 
himself in field and woods, climb- 
ing the highest trees on the 
ancestral domain, and being de- 
lighted with the entertainment 
provided for him by his mother. 
So true is it, what Helvetius and 
his set maintain, ‘that an infant of 
genius is quite the same as any 
other infant, only that certain sur- 
prisingly favourable influences ac- 
company him through life, especi- 
ally through childhood, and expand 
him.’ And the process of expan- 
sion, to bear fruit, must, as history 
has nearly always shown, be ac- 
complished by the mother. ‘The 
father was the heart, the mother 
the wisdom, of the family,’ once 
said a lady, a near relation of the 
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Bismarcks. These few words 
give us not only a picture of 
both parents, but also of the influ- 
ence they had upon their offspring. 
This lady’s opinion is further con- 
firmed by several other connections 
and friends. In Frau Louisa 
Wilhelmina von Bismarck’s cha- 
racter the predominating trait was 
ambition, and this she allowed to 
become the principal guide in the 
education of her youngest son es- 
pecially. Unlike the fisherman in 
the Arabian tale, who could not 
foresee what shape and form the 
genii from his casket would take, 
she hesitated not in foretelling the 
remarkable vé/e he was to play in 
the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But she did not live to see 
her prophecy fulfilled. She was 
sleeping in the grave long before 
her son became a great and world- 
renowned man. Frau von Bis- 
marck descended from a family of 
savants, the Menkens from Leipzig. 
Already once they had intermar- 
ried with the wod/esse, one of her 
great-aunts having become the wife 
of the Reichsfreiherm von Hohen- 
thal, the founder of the elder 
branch of the Counts von Hohen- 
thal. But the Menkens themselves 
had for years been famous in the 
scientific world, nearly every gen- 
eration contributing its representa- 
tives, who by sheer worth and 
unaided exertions rose to exalted 
positions. Frau Bismarck’s father 
proved not an exception, but a 
modification. He took to diplo- 
macy. He entered his country’s 
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service under Frederick the Great, 
and obtained, through the recom- 
mendation of the Minister von 
Hertzberg, whose schoolfellow he 
had been, a position in the Secret 
Intelligence Department. Having 
been sent to Stockholm on an im- 
portant mission, he proved himself 
so useful to Queen Louisa Ulrica, 
Frederick II.’s sister, that, on his 
return, he was appointed private 
secretary to the cabinet. Under 
Frederick William II. he was made 
a state councillor, but Bischofs- 
werder, aiming at almost irre- 
sponsible power, Herr Menken 
resigned, to the great regret of the 
crown prince, who thought very 
highly of him, and who immedi- 
ately after his accession offered 
him a similar proud position in his 
own cabinet. It was he who drew 
up the address from the throne for 
that monarch, a speech which, at 
the time, made an extraordinarily 
good impression. 

Menken was a Liberal in the 
soundest acceptation of the word. 
An ardent and staunch advocate of 
progress, he wished for nothing 
better than to see his country enjoy 
that religious freedom which it 
owed to the great Frederick, but 
which under his successors some- 
what declined. To regain for it 
its former vigour was one of his 
constant aims. In order to accom- 
plish this he even went so far as 
to become a warm partisan of the 
French Revolution, though he cor- 
dially condemned the excesses of 
the Jacobins, which sentiment, how- 
ever, did not prevent him attempt- 
ing to sow the tenets and aspira- 
tions of the first French National 
Assembly in his native land, hoping 
that they would bear fruit there. 
During his protector’s reign he 
took an active and prominent part 
in state affairs, having more than 
once held the portfolio of the 
interior with such é/at that his 
royal master offered him a title, 
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which he declined, proud of ex- 
ercising his functions as a mere 
commoner, and of being an ex- 
ception to the nobility who, in 
those times, arrogated to itself 
such exalted posts as their preroga- 
tives. 

The Menkens kept a sump- 
tuous establishment, as was the 
habit at that period, not only 
with the aristocracy, but also with 
the higher government officials, 
and even with the wealthy mer- 
chants. In Berlin luxury and dis- 
play had reached their zenith. 
The almost Spartan simplicity 
and absence of show repug- 
nant to the inhabitants of the 
capital, but practised solely under 
Frederick William I. from fear of 
the king, who despised all refine- 
ment and elegance, had been re- 
placed under Frederick the Great, 
still more under his successors, 
by an excess in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

A similar phenomenon to that 
witnessed at the restoration of the 
Stuarts in England became observ- 
able in Prussia, when Frederick 
the Great took his father’s place. 
The reaction was less violent and 
profligate than under the ‘merry 
monarch,’ seeing that the restric- 
tion had not been quite as severe 
as that under Cromwell. A starv- 
ing wretch, on being set before a 
table loaded with food, is very 
likely to clutch at the most sub- 
stantial fare, be it never so coarse. 
If he be less hungry he is apt to 
be more discriminating, and soon 
to want his share of the delica- 
cies on the board. 

Thus it was with the Berliners. 
The magnificent court festivities 
which took place at the beginning 
of Frederick’s reign, and which 
were resumed on a somewhat 
smaller scale after the seven years’ 
war, were eagerly imitated in minia- 
ture by private families. A large 
house, furnished in the height of 
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the then prevailing French fashion, 
its walls covered with valuable 
pictures and expensive statuary, 
was the sine gua non of bon ton. 
In these sa/ons the most charming 
and brilliant entertainments were 
given, the company vying with 
each other as to who should dis- 
play the greatest extravagance. It 
was the same with dress, in which 
the court of Frederick’s successor 
set an example of spendthrift lavish- 
ness that soon permeated all ranks 
of society. Many families, in en- 
deavouring to keep pace with their 
rivals, brought themselves to ruin. 
In vain did Frederick William III. 
try to introduce a more sensible 
and modest way of doing things. 
Neither his own nor his young 
wife’s unassuming habits could 
prevail against an evil which was 
too deep-rooted to be eradicated, 
save by slow stages. 


Cabinet-councillor Menken, 


though a decided opponent of sys- 
tematic extravagance and luxury 


per se, swam nevertheless to some 
extent with the current. He led 
a social, agreeable life, moving 
with his family in the most zsthetic 
Berlin circles, where political and 
religious liberalism had effected a 
secure hold. During the summer 
he occupied a country house in 
the environs of Potsdam, which 
he had built for himself, and sur- 
rounded by a magnificent garden 
and tastefully laid-out grounds, 
being very fond of horticulture, 
and spending most of his lei- 
sure time in tending his flowers. 
His farterres were a never-failing 
source of joy to his numerous 
guests. Among these might often 
be seen the little crown prince, 
afterwards Frederick William IV., 
and his brother, Prince William, 
the presentemperor. Their tutor, 
Delbriick, was on terms of the 
most affectionate friendship with 
Herr Menken, and remained after 
the latter’s death on the same lov- 
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ing footing with his family. In 
after years the late King of Prussia 
often remarked that his love for 
flowers received its birth in Men- 
ken’s garden. The councillor’s 
children, a son and two daughters, 
received, as may well be imagined, 
a most careful and enlightened 
education, inasmuch as the father 
imbued them early with his own 
views and principles. But they 
had the misfortune to lose him 
when still very young, the second 
daughter, the subject of this me- 
moir, being scarcely twelve years 
old. She was born on the 24th 
of February 1790. Richly en- 
dowed by Nature, both physically 
and mentally, her amiable disposi- 
tion and social accomplishments 
obtained for her many staunch 
friends and zealous admirers. 
When the child ripened into the 
maiden she presented a noble, 
beautiful appearance; a strong 
mind and a knowledge of her own 
worth and self-reliance spoke in 
every feature ; but the well-formed 
mouth, with its loving expression 
and dimpling smiles, tempered all 
these Aauteurs, and made her a 
prize, to win which was the dearest 
wish of many a youthful suitor in 
her most immediate circle. She 
had scarcely reached her seven- 
teenth year before Herr von Bis- 
marck-Schoénhausen offered him- 
self as her husband. His must 
have been a tender affection to 
cause him to brave the caste-pre- 
judices of his time, and to marry a 
plebeian girl, who, let it be said in 
justice, was in every way worthy of 
enchaining the heart of the noblest 
Junker. He himself was rather 
distinguished for his handsomeness 
and good-nature than for intellec- 
tual qualities. Intended for a sol- 
dier’s life, his education had been 
most superficial; he was a bold 
rider and a keen sportsman, that 
was all. But his want of learning 
was amply compensated by his 
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ready humour, his easy temper, 
and stalwart appearance, which, 
combined with his noble-hearted- 
ness, made him a very lovable 
person indeed. Fair Louisa Men- 
ken was, however, not deeply 
smitten with him, but the per- 
suasion of her relations made 
her accept him. After the nup- 
tials, which took place on the 
7th of July 1806, Herr von Bis- 
marck took his bride home to his 
country seatSchonhausen. Through 
a magnificent park, under the 
spreading branches of patriarchal 
oaks clothed in their verdant sum- 
mer garb, they drove to the Schlosz. 
The vassals and va/efaille, in holi- 
day attire, received the newly- 
wedded pair with loud acclama- 
tions of joy. The Schlosz looked 
more like a plain private dwelling 
than an ancestral demesne, and its 
outward and inward simplicity 
made but a sorry impression on 
the young wife, accustomed from 
her birth to a certain splendour 
and elegance. The fashions of 
the period had left their traces on 
the mind of Frau von Bismarck—as 
we henceforth must call her. She 
was fond of dazzling and showy 
surroundings. But no attempt 
was made by her to alter her hus- 
band’s paternal home: she soon 
came to the conclusion that a 
country establishment did not re- 
quire the same attempt at display 
as the dwelling which vanity rears 
for itself in town. 

Built on a quadrangle consisting 
of two stories, crowned with a high 
roof, the Schlosz presented a very 
sombre and heavy appearance. 
The apartments were correspond- 
ingly dull, with their low ceilings, 
wainscotings, and mantelpieces 
loaded with carving. The so-called 
garden-room, on the ground-floor, 
large and spacious, had a beautiful 
look-out upon a far-spreading 
park, ornamented with picturesque 
flower-beds, fountains, and statues. 
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Up the first flight of stairs was the 
dining-room, with two drawing- 
rooms on its left. To the right 
was the sitting-room of the young 
matron, leading to the bedroom, 
behind which was an alcove or re- 
cess, in which her eminent son 
Otto first saw the light. On the 
other side was the library, of modest 
dimensions, two of its walls occu- 
pied by enormous bookshelves, 
filled with venerable calf-bound 
tomes. Fiction, inspired by fancy, 
would fain linger and create a pic- 
ture of boy Bismarck ransacking 
the contents of the intellectual de- 
partment of his birthplace, were 
we not so positively assured, by 
those who know best, that of all 
rooms in the house that one be- 
held his presence least. Biogra- 
phers proper are very useful and 
indispensable adjuncts to litera- 
ture; but their existence would 
perhaps be better appreciated by 
readers of the lighter fare, if they 
were not invariably accompanied 
by a couple or so of incontrover- 
tible facts, which, like hounds, they 
let slip from the leash at the slight- 
est scent of the fox’s frisky brush 
in the way of unauthenticated com- 
ment. 

To resume. The Schlosz stood 
On a terrace planted with venerable 
lindens and chestnuts, whose in- 
tertwining foliage spread into a 
natural roof, beneath the cool sha- 
dow of which the inmates of the 
house loved to pass their days in 
summer. The favourite spot in 
the park, however, was a small arti- 
ficial island, half hidden among 
the willows bordering the piece of 
water, across which a rustic bridge 
led to a pavilion. This solitude 
seemed to breathe a poetic feeling 
on the atmosphere, and it was here 
that Frau Bismarck in after times 
passed the many tranquil hours 
when she was free from pain. 

The honeymoon was spent in 
all manner of festivities, partly 
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given at Schonhausen, partly at ad- 
jacent country seats. The whole 
neighbourhood vied in giving a 
hearty welcome to the young wife, 
whose plebeian origin was over- 
looked in virtue of her beauty, 
amiability, and social gifts. There 
were dinner and hunting parties, 
balls, and entertainments. The 
political commotions of the year 
1806 soon made an end of this 
pleasant existence. The crushing 
defeat at Jena left the Germans 
practically powerless to stop the 
invading tide of the French, who 
spread all over the land, finding 
their way also to Schonhausen. 
Frau Bismarck was in her sitting- 
room when she heard her country’s 
enemies storming up the stairs. In 
another moment they were at the 
door. At the sight of the hand- 
some woman they made a rush to- 
wards her. With one bound she 
was in the library, barring the 
means of ingress behind her. The 


soldiers followed her, and prepared 
to remove the obstacle with their 
bayonets, the marks of which are 
visible in the door to the pre- 
sent day. But she was too quick 
for them. While busy with their 
onslaught she fled by another exit, 


and left the house. Just then her 
husband luckily came to her aid, 
and conducted her to a wood close 
by, in the densest part of which he 
hid his wife, to shield her from the 
outrages of the horde of plunderers. 
As their stay was of short duration, 
Frau Bismarck was enabled to leave 
her place of concealment and re- 
turn home. Truth to tell, Herr 
Bismarck had not altogether been 
unprepared for these unbidden 
guests. One of his precautions had 
been to bury his ready money and 
valuables beneath the pavilion on 
the little island spoken of before. 
When the danger was over, his first 
steps were directed to the spot in 
question. Great was his concern 
to find the earth disturbed, and 
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much gold lying scattered about. 
But not a coin was missing; the 
sum was correct, so was the plate; 
and it was soon proved that not 
the French, but his dogs, had been 
trying to convert the place into a 
Tom Tiddler’s ground. 

And here let me for a moment 
pause in my task of chronicling the 
facts of Frau von Bismarck’s life, 
to reflect upon the episode just re- 
lated. The biographer who tells 
of a man or woman long after that 
man or woman has ceased to live, 
has an evident advantage over him 
who sets about the task while his 
hero or heroine is still among his 
contemporaries. He has, as it were, 
in his own power the arrangement 
by which Theseus found his way 
backward out of the labyrinth; 
and if he would avail himself with 
still greater effect of this clue, he 
should retrograde even a good way 
into the parent’s existence. Is it 
not very certain that Otto von Bis- 
marck, while a child, had often 
heard this scene of the French in- 
vasion described? Were not the 
bayonets’ points imbedded in the 
door? And does it need a great 
stretch of imagination to detect in 
that determination of thoroughly 
humiliating the old enemy of his 
country a little mixture of private 
revenge? We simply ask the ques- 
tion. We leave it to be answered 
by the reader himself. 

The anxiety and alarm conse- 
quent upon the French did not 
last long; and as Herr von Bis- 
marck was fortunate enough not 
to have had his pecuniary interests 
seriously damaged by it, he con- 
tinued his former way of living. 
With the young wife a more serene 
sociability had taken up its abode 
in the Schlosz. Receiving com- 
pany became a frequent occur- 
rence, both husband and wife 
loving to exercise their hospitality. 
Spring and summer were very plea- 
sant to Frau von Bismarck in the 
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country; but as soon as autumn 
appeared and Nature had no longer 
any smiling pictures to bestow, she 
returned to the capital. The fond 
husband took a town house, thither 
to pass the winter months, though 
he himself, as a keen sportsman, 
often regretted the absence of his 
vast and beautiful woods. 

A pleasant life was the one in 
Berlin. Frau von Bismarck de- 
lighted in society, in going to and 
giving parties. She remembered 
the charming interesting circle that 
used to frequent the paternal home, 
and her own was furnished in an 
expensive and tasteful manner. 
She aimed at living on the same 
scale as the highest nod/esse, with- 
out dispensing, however, with the 
artistic, scientific, and literary ele- 
ment from which she had derived 
so much pleasure while a girl. 
Through the disastrous war with 
France and consequent scarcity 
of money, luxury had materially 
decreased in Berlin. Many fami- 
lies were seriously impoverished, 
while the financial resources of all 
were more or less impaired. Lavish- 
ness and magnificence had to be 
replaced by simplicity and re- 
trenchment. But not to every one 
is it given to discard at one stroke 
the habits and predilections of a 
lifetime—to do without the show 
and parade of a sumptuous exist- 
ence. The Epicurean school says, 
* Give us the luxuries, and we will 
dispense with the necessaries.’ 
Frau von Bismarck was in this re- 
spect one of its disciples. 

Her society was much courted ; 
and as she was not altogether free 
from vanity, she derived a great 
deal of pleasure from these social 
réunions. Her ambition was to 
shine not only in her own imme- 
diate circle, byt to surround herself 
with the wittiest, cleverest, and 
most scientific men, and, by pre- 
ference, with those who professed 
the liberal opinions of her late fa- 
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ther, which were hers also. Among 
such she aspired to take a high 
standing. Her preference for the 
plebeian element, from which she 
sprang, was always noticeable, and 
has descended to her famous son. 
It is a sufficiently known fact that 
Prince Bismarck honours talent 
and knowledge—nay, even seeks 
for it, irrespective of the birth or 
position of their possessors. 

Among the most favourite pas- 
times of his mother was the game 
of chess, in which, for proficiency, 
she rivalled the best players of her 
time. Music, in which she also 
excelled, was another of her ac- 
complishments. In town, as well 
as in the country, she kept a diary, 
in which she noted down her every 
incident and thought, and experi- 
ence derived from them. Unfor- 
tunately it was destroyed after her 
death. Had it been preserved, it 
would no doubt have given us many 
an interesting page from the infancy 
and youth of the imperial chan- 
cellor. 

During her summer residence at 
Schénhausen she displayed a lively 
interest in what nowadays would 
be called ‘high farming.’ She was 
fond of introducing new experi- 
ments, which did not always turn 
out to the best advantage. But 
she leaned more to the grandiose 
and brilliant than towards the prac- 
tical and useful. The autumn found 
the family generally at Ems; for 
this lively, sprightly, and life-enjoy- 
ing woman began ailing at a very 
early age. The temporary establish- 
ment at this fashionable resort was 
in no way inferior to that in Berlin. 
Whether Frau von Bismarck in the 
beginning of her wedded life re- 
ciprocated the all-absorbing love 
her husband felt for her, is a doubt- 
ful question ; but certain it is that 
the union was a happy one. The 
noble nature and lovable qualities 
of Herr von Bismarck could not 
fail to arouse in one endowed with 
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similar qualities a feeling of self- 
congratulation at being the chosen 
object, and at the same time the 
arbitress, of such a man’s destinies. 
Hear what Saint-Prosper, a no 
mean authority on such subjects, 
says: ‘ Dans l'amour il y a le plus 
souvent une personne qui aime et 
Pautre qui est aimée. L’amour- 
propre chez cette dernitre supplée 
au sentiment qu’elle n’a pas.’ The 
author of this profound aphorism 
has not gone far enough. He 
should have said that this amour- 
propre nearly always merges into 
propre et vrai amour. This was so 
in this instance. Their union was 
blessed with six children, three of 
whom died at an early age. The 
youngest boyis the present imperial 
chancellor, Prince Otto von Bis- 
marck, born the 1st of April 1815.* 
Besides him there are still his elder 
brother, the Kamerherr and Land- 
rath von Bismarck of Kiilz and 
Jarchelin in Pomerania, and the 
sister who married the Kamerherr 
von Arnim of Krochlendorf. 

A more indulgent, fond, and 
doting father than was Herrn von 
Bismarck it were difficult to find. 
He had neither eyes for his chil- 
dren’s misbehaviour nor sufficient 
strength of mind to punish them 
for it. The youngest son soon 
showed himself a lively, boisterous 
lad, full of mischief, delighting 
to tumble about the floor, or run 
about the garden and park in 
search of birds’-nests and kindred 
means of enjoyment. Every object 
in Nature inspired him with a deep- 
felt interest, and drove him to 
study its phenomena with a more 
than precocious understanding and 
application. The scene of his in- 
fantine and youthful exploits was, 
however, not the park of Schon- 
hausen. A twelvemonth after the 


* We recommend this fact to hair-split- 
ting antiquaries, who would prove that all 
children born on that day have invariably 
turned out fools. 
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birth of Otto, Herr and Frau 
von Bismarck had removed to 
the estate of Kniepholz, which 
came into the former's posses- 
sion at the death of one of his 
relatives. This dwelling was still 
more simple and devoid of orna- 
ment than the one left ; the garden 
was, however, more beautiful: the 
domain was situated in a smiling 
and fertile region. Here, also, Frau 
von Bismarck took to agricultural 
experiments, which brought more 
loss than profit. She kept to her 
old system, which was not unlike 
the nigger uprooting his potatoes 
an hour after their planting to 
examine their progress. 

Though the mother loved the 
children no less than the father, 
she was soon forced to recognise 
that the latter’s reprehensible in- 
dulgence was likely to have a 
damaging influence on their off- 
springs’ career. She deemed it 
therefore best to send them, even 
at their tender age, from home, to 
amore severe and disciplined es- 
tablishment. Otto, when but six 
years old, was packed off to a 
boarding-school in Berlin, where 
his elder brother had already re- 
sided for some time. The chan- 
cellor gave it as his opinion in 
after days that this early leav- 
ing of home had not been good 
for him. To the parents also the 
continual absence of their children 
proved too trying; and it was re- 
solved that the lads, during the 
winter months at least, when their 
elders were in Berlin, should share 
their quarters. The town house 
was in the Behrenstrasse, close by 
the Operaplatz. It is related that 
little Otto was often seen in these 
days, disporting himself with his 
schoolfellows and others, in the 
then somewhat uncultivated sandy 
open square. Wind and weather 
seemed to have been of little con- 
sequence to him; on the contrary, 
slush, and especially snowy slush, 
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appears to have possessed a great 
attraction, and many a scrape is 
recorded which his too-free indul- 
gence in that agreeable pastime of 
snowballing led him into. 

During the summer vacations 
the lads came to Kniepholz, where 
it was their greatest delight to roam 
the livelong day in the open air 
through the woods and the mea- 
dows. It was here that the chan- 
cellor laid the foundation of his 
knowledge of agricultural economy 
and science. But the mother did 
not altogether allow her sons to 
spend their time in idleness: she 
insisted upon part of it be- 
ing devoted to study. She was 
notably strict in this arrangement 
with her youngest son. She seems 
never to have wearied of inciting 
him to acquire learning; nor did 
she hide the hopes she had built 
upon, and the almost prophetic 
certainty she had, of his future 
greatness. Hannah’s reliance on 
Samuel’s prospective eminence, in- 
spired by the divine voice, was as 
doubt when compared with Frau 
von Bismarck’s inviolable belief in 
her Otto’s celebrity, derived from 
maternal observation and _per- 
spicuity. Sad it is to think that 
she did not live to see the realisa- 
tion of her confident presentiments 
and foresight. The elder son she 
had destined for the profession of 
Landrath (provincial councillor) ; 
the youngest for the diplomatic 
career, because she, if no one else, 
foresaw his fitness for it. 

When in the country, the mother 
devoted much of her leisure to 
reading, and indulged in it often 
till the early hours of morning, 
especially in later years, when she 
passed sleepless nights, tortured by 
the disease which in the end caused 
her death. Her favourite literature 
was ghost stories, in curious con- 
tradiction to her own enlightened 
tendencies, and entirely at variance 
with the education and impressions 
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she had imbibed in the paternal 
home. How often had Herr Men- 
ken railed against and ridiculed the 
foolish supernatural beliefs and 
spiritualistic manifestations which 
then, as now, were greatly in 
fashion! If he could not openly de- 
clare his contempt for the ‘ mystic 
rubbish’ by which King Frederick 
William II. appeared to set such a 
store—and which his twocelebrated 
ministers, Bischofswerder and Woll- 
ner, as much imbued with the thing 
as their master, even introduced on 
the stage forthis master’s pleasure— 
he made up for this enforced silence 
by an incessant condemnation of 
the folly at home and in the com- 
pany of his friends. 

During the reign of the monarch 
just spoken of, the tenets of the 
Rosicrucians spread far and wide. 
Truth to tell, their aspirations and 
prophecies were enticing enough. 
They not only professed to be in 
possession of the philosopher’s 
stone, but to have the command 
over unlimited treasures, and to be 
able to summon at will the spirits 
of the departed. They more than 
once performed ghost scenes for 
their royal gull. In one of these 
incantations they had shown him 
in succession the Emperor Marc- 
Aurelius, Leibnitz, and the great 
Elector ; nay, they had done more : 
the revenants had spoken to his 
majesty in hollow deep-sounding 
voices, as coming from the grave, 
thanks to the codperation of a 
skilful ventriloquist. On another 
occasion the ghost of the king’s 
son, the Count von der Marck, 
whom his father had dearly loved, 
was evoked and appeared. The 
Rosicrucians were adepts in these 
dexterous tricks, which were no- 
thing more than carefully-planned 
optical delusions. The séances were, 
as far as possible, kept a secret 
from the general public; but not- 
withstanding this, the belief in 
them spread pretty quickly, and 
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many among the faithful asked for 
nothing better than the presence 
of such a phenomenon, which 
would unveil to them either the past 
or the future. Literature found a 
godsend in the mania: there was a 
perfect deluge of ghost stories and 
fairy tales. Even Schiller could 
not resist the pervading temptation, 
and produced his Geisterseher. 

The mystic and wonderful have 
a great attraction for sentimental 
temperaments, and Frau von Bis- 
marck was in no wise free from 
sentimentality. Add to this that 
Schonhausen, in common with all 
old castles, had its quota of tradi- 
tional and hereditary legends, which 
are such near kin to ghost-seeing. 
An uncle of the present chancellor 
maintained that on one particular 
night he had beheld a ghostly form, 
which beckoned and conducted 
him to the vaults, where it showed 
him a door with a lock in the shape 
of a heart. The apparition uttered 
no sound, but by its gestures seems 
to have wanted to express the pre- 
sence ofa treasure hidden in that 
particular spot. The visitee awaited 
with strong anxiety the break of 
day, when he immediately repaired 
to the subterranean regions, which 
he subjected to a prying search, in 
the full conviction of lighting upon 
a treasure trove. The result of his 
exploration was the discovery, in 
one of the deepest recesses, of a 
small door with a lock in the shape 
of a heart, hitherto known to no 
one. But there was not the slightest 
trace of a treasure—nothing more 
than a passage that led to the 
chapel. But henceforth there was 
a firm conviction that a ghost 
had appeared to the gentleman. 
No one seemed to have had an 
idea that it might have been a 
dream. 


‘A dream is not a dream 
Until we wake and find 
That what reality did seem 
Was but the fancy of the o’erstrung 
mind,’ 
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And the waking was delayed a long 
while. Others, again, gave it as 
their opinion that the library at 
Schonhausen was not altogether 
safe from such nocturnal intrusions. 
An old servant, who slept in the 
apartment during the master’s ab- 
sence from home, declared that he 
felt more than once a chill puff of 
air, as of some one breathing over 
him. Further was it said that at 
night a muffled sound was heard 
going carefully up the stairs. The 
dogs, however, always on the watch, 
did not bark, nor was there any one 
found when the door was opened. 

Even in the last forty years, since 
Frau von Bismarck’s death, Schon- 
hausen has maintained its reputa- 
tion for these legendary adjuncts 
to a noble and ancient castle. Her 
now famous son avers that, while 
passing the night in the alcove 
where he was born, he had dis- 
tinctly heard the opening of a door 
and light steps in the adjacent 
room, while immediately after the 
cry of ‘Who’s there?’ uttered by 
one of the guests sleeping there, 
resounded in the next apartment. 
At the same moment, as he fear- 
lessly jumped out of bed, the clock 
struck twelve. After hehad searched 
carefully everywhere, without dis- 
covering aught unusual, he returned 
to his couch, and slept soundly till 
morning. 

The interest of Frau von Bis- 
marck in ghost stories need cause 
us no surprise when we reflect that 
probably there was not the slightest 
belief mixed up with their reading, 
and that it was a mere pastime. 
When young, she heard these 
things a great deal spoken of; 
and we all know what charms the 
mysterious and supernatural pos- 
sess for youth, when fancy has as 
yet received no check, and is still 
in full play. When she came to 
Schonhausen, the traditions of her 
future home were detailed for her 
edification. What more natural than 
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the wish to be the heroine in 
one of these interesting scenes? 
But she meets with no such good 
fortune: the wish remains unful- 
filled. She has still one course 
open to her whereby to excite her 
fancy, to stimulate her imagination ; 
and heroically—mock heroically I 
was about to say—she avails her- 
self of it. If she cannot have the 
real thing, she will at least have 
the best imitation. She will take 
to the literature that shall enable 
her to soar into the ghostly spheres, 
and to cast a glance into the super- 
natural regions. In her latter years, 
when pain often debarred her from 
sleep for whole nights, reading was 
her only relief. When she was too 
weak to do so herself, she had 
some one to perform the office 
until daybreak ; and even then she 
beguiled the time in discussing the 
stories just related. There is still 
among the heirlooms of the family 
a much-bethumbed volume of a 
work, in vogue some forty years 
ago, yclept Die Seherin von Pre- 
vorst, by Justinus Kerner. 

The two young Bismarcks not 
being very comfortable at the col- 
lege whither they were at first 
sent—notably the younger, who had 
many causes of just complaint— 
it was decided, as in the interest 
of their education they could not 
yet leave Berlin, to furnish them 
with a little household of their own 
in the town mansion. A faithful 
and trustworthy female servant— 
Trine Neumann from Schénhausen 
—was despatched to look to the 
domestic concerns, and a tutor en- 
gaged to aid them in their labours. 
But the arrangement did not turn 
out so well as was expected. The 
tutors were frequently changed ; 
one decamped with all the Lares 
and Penates, and cash-box to boot. 
Meanwhile the elder son was suffi- 
ciently prepared to begin his mili- 
tary career. His junior returned 
to another gymnasium, where he 


was somewhat more at ease than in 
the former. The last of which he 
was an inmate must have been like 
a second home to him, as he con- 
ceived a sincere affection for its 
director, Bonnell, an affection 
which lasted until the latter’s death. 

The children’s religious welfare 
was looked after by the celebrated 
Schleiermacher, who also baptised 
them. As it is pretty certain that 
their education depended more 
upon the mother than the father, 
there is scarcely a doubt that she 
had the casting vote in the choice 
of the spiritual guide. We may 
see the clear proof of her enlight- 
ened ideas in these matters by this 
selection. ‘And notwithstanding 
this, how can we reconcile them 
with this love of spiritualism and 
ghost stories?’ asks the latest bio- 
grapher of her son. 

When Otto took his place in the 
higher forms of his school, his 
extraordinary intelligence and ap- 
plication, hitherto unnoticed by 
others, sprang suddenly to the fore. 
He learned easily and quickly. His- 
tory was his favourite study. He 
displayed an unwearied zeal ; every 
hour was taken up in the reading 
of the world’s chronicles, but espe- 
cially of those that dealt with the 
vicissitudes of his own country and 
those of the neighbouring states. 
We may picture the mother’s pride 
as the most glowing reports of her 
darling’s progress reached her ear ; 
we may imagine the proud and 
brilliant future she mapped out for 
him. But dearly as she loved him, 
she never allowed him to be con- 
tent with the mirage of eminence 
only: she cheered and supported 
him with a firm hand on the road 
to reality. Such mothers are the 
roots whence spring great men. 
They know that the planting and 
pruning is not sufficient. They 
know that the balmy breezes that 
produce dreamy music from the 
poplar will elicit no sound from the 
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oak, that it requires the hurricane 
to make these sing. 

Before Otto had reached his 
seventeenth year he was at the uni- 
versity. He wanted to go to Heidel- 
berg; but the mother preferred 
Gottingen. She was afraid that the 
art of imbibing enormous tankards 
of beer—an art so assiduously cul- 
tivated in the former town that it 
may almost be said to form part of 
the curriculum—would become a 
habit with her son. ‘A beer-vat 
cannot scale a mountain, and you 
have one before you, on the top of 
which is Fame,’ said she. Otto 
conformed to the wishes of his 
mother, and to Gottingen he went. 
He was by no means a straitlaced 
young man; he joined in every 
amusement of the Burschen life, 
dressed like them, adopted their 
tone and manners. He was fore- 
most in freaks of all kinds; but 
displayed that strong will and de- 
termination for which he afterwards 
became so famous. 

Having been invited to a ball, 
at which the prettiest girls in the 
town were to be present, our young 
student orders a pair of varnished 
boots for the occasion. 

As the eventful day drew near, 
and the chaussure was not sent 
home, he grew somewhat uneasy, 
the more as his friends kept re- 
peating to him, ‘ You'll not have 
your boots ; the shoemaker disap- 
points every one.’ 

‘T’ll have them in spite of that,’ 
replied the future chancellor. 

The day before the entertain- 
ment Bismarck enters the shop. 
‘And my boots?’ asks he. 

‘I am very sorry, sir,’ is the re- 
ply; ‘but I have so many orders 
on hand for to-morrow’s ball—’ 

‘Ah, is that it? cries the furi- 
ous youngster; and, banging the 
door behind him, he leaves the 
house. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards 
he comes back, accompanied by 
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two of those enormous dogs which 
the German students are in the 
habit of feeding at the expense of 
their association. 

‘You see these dogs ?” 
Crispin. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, I swear that they'll tear 
you to pieces if you do not send 
my boots by to-morrow afternoon, 
five o'clock.’ 

With this he went out again. 
But a commissionaire, paid ad hoc, 
was kept stationed in front of the 
dwelling, reminding the poor fel- 
low at every minute, ‘Do not for- 
get Mr. Bismarck’s boots.’ 

He had but the night to finish 
them. At ten o’clock he closes his 
shop, resigning himself to pass the 
hours on his stool instead of in his 
bed. 

Suddenly the stillness is broken 
by the barking of the dogs, and 
the voice of their master singing 
out, ‘Snob of my soul, your life 
is in danger! Remember your 
family !’ 

The following day the boots 
were sent home in time. 

As thus metamorphosed into the 
reckless student he came home for 
his holidays, his mother was far 
from pleased with his manner and 
appearance. They contrasted much 
with her dcau idéal of the refined 
elegant bearing a dip/omate should 
make his own; and as she never 
dreamt of any other career for him, 
she began to have her misgivings 
about the continuance ofa student’s 
life. She was afraid that it would 
make him swerve from the path 
she had marked out for him. 

From Gottingen young Bismarck 
went to Berlin, to complete his 
studies at the university there. He 
did not trouble the professors 
much, and was as little seen at their 
lectures as he had been at those of 
their Gottingen colleagues. Never- 
theless he passed a brilliant ex- 
amination, having, as the time for 
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it approached, spent night and day 
in its preparation. The son's ex- 
travagances were not altogether 
unknown to the mother ; but when 
she saw him stalwart and confident 
as Hercules after his twelve labours, 
her maternal fears were set at rest. 
Curious to relate, neither his déduts 
nor his labours in the forensic 
career, which he at first embraced, 
were ofa kind to inspire much hope 
in her who cherished such great 
expectations. 

Meanwhile the financial circum- 
stances of the Bismarcks had be- 
come much impaired, partly owing 
to the sumptuous life when in Ber- 
lin during the winter ; also to the 
expensive yearly excursions to Ems 
and elsewhere ; but most of all to 
the agricultural experiments intro- 
duced on their estates. In 1838, 
therefore, the sons proposed that 
the parents should leave them not 
only the reversions, but grant to 
them the present possessions of the 
demesne in Pomerania, and that 
they (the elders) should return to 
Schonhausen. They intended, by 
a more careful supervision and 
management of the land, to make 
it more remunerative, and by this 
means to ward off the total ruin 
which threatened the family ; see- 
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ing that Schonhausen, thanks to 
the care bestowed upon it for 
several years already by a consci- 
entious and business-like relative, 
was yielding a substantial revenue. 
The plan was carried out. The 
illness of Frau von Bismarck, 
increased of late, obliged her to 
repair to Berlin to consult the most 
eminent physicians. But her dis- 
ease, hopeless and incurable, ter- 
minated fatally in the capital on 
the 1st of November 1839, when 
she had not quite reached fifty. 

The old friends of the family, to 
whom the mother’s ambition for 
and estimate of her younger son 
were no secret, have often said to 
the chancellor, while he was as 
yet but an ambassador in St. 
Petersburg and Paris, ‘ Bismarck, 
if your mother could have but 
witnessed this !’ 

For once a mother’s legacy to 
posterity has not been lost in 
transmission. Whether the re- 
cipients are quite pleased is another 
question. As for Frau von Bis- 
marck, we may sing with Anacreon: 
‘ Thus after death, if shades can feel, 

Thou may'st, from odours round thee 

streaming, 


A pulse of past enjoyment steal, 
And live again in blissful dreaming.’ 


ALBERT D. VANDAM, 








A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 
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Ir was a lovely July morning in 
the year 1821. The Baron von 
Hoheneck, the wealthy owner of 
the charming villa of Rosenau 
Park, about half way between Leip- 
zig and Gohlis, had started at early 
dawn on a ramble through the 
woods. A little after seven, Mar- 
tin Krause, the baron’s valet, was 
sent into the road by the baroness, 
to watch for his master’s return. 
He soon saw him come out of 
the wood, and walk briskly on to a 
small pavilion, a few hundred yards 
away from the mansion. 

In this pavilion the baron had 


his study in the summer season, 
where it was his wont to pass half 
an hour or so every morning before 


breakfast. Martin reported to the 
baroness that his master had re- 
turned from his ramble, and the 
lady gave orders accordingly for 
the morning meal to be got ready 
at once. But a full hour passed, 
and the baron came not. Hoheneck 
was a good man and a kind master; 
yet he was a little self-willed, and 
those about him were well aware 
that he was apt to resent the least 
semblance even of an attempted 
interference with his occasionally 
slightly eccentric ways. So the 
baroness was reluctant to send for 
him. However, when another hour 
had passed without bringing her 
husband, she began to feel uneasy, 
and at last despatched Martin in 
search of him. 

The valet gave a discreet knock 
at the door of the baron’s study in 
the pavilion. There was no answer. 
He knocked once more and a third 
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time, with the same negative re- 
sult. At last he got a little fright- 
ened. He ventured to turn the 
handle, and he gently drew the 
door open to look in. 

There sat the baron in his large 
armchair, his head hanging over 
on the left side, with the mouth 
wide open, and the eyes fixed in a 
glassy stare. 

Martin, who had served with the 
baron in the war of Liberation, and 
had thus had ample occasion to 
become familiar with death in many 
forms, took in the true state of 
affairs at a glance: the Baron von 
Hoheneck was dead. 

There was an extensive fearful 
contusion on the right temple, evi- 
dently the effect of a heavy blow 
dealt with some formidable blunt 
weapon: the Baron von Hoheneck 
had been foully murdered. 


There were deep consternation 
and bitterest grief in the pleasant 
villa. The bereaved widow, struck 
to the innermost life by the awfully 
sudden blow, fell from one hysteric 
fit intoanother, until Death, linger- 
ing still about the place where he 
had wrought this blasting desola- 
tion, remorsefully pitying, beckoned 
her on to follow her beloved con- 
sort. There was only one child, 
now doubly-orphaned, Philip, a boy 
barely three years old, and thus 
happily unconscious yet of life’s 
last and supremest mystery. It 
was truly heartrending to see this 
little innocent strive to climb on 
his dead father’s knee, and draw 
his attention to the new top and 
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whip which his mamma had given 
him this very morning. 


Martin Krause had served the 
baron through many years with all 
the warm loyal affection and vene- 
ration of the glorious old type of 
family retainers abounding in the 
days of yore. The fearful calamity 
nearly crushed him; still the old 
soldier remained calm and collected 
in the midst of the general con- 
sternation of the household. He 
promptly despatched mounted mes- 
sengers to the Leipzig and Gohlis 
authorities, and to the nearest phy- 
sicians. So the chief commissary 
of the Leipzig police was soon on 
the spot, attended by a dozen sub- 
ordinates. Half a score of doctors 
also speedily gathered, and many 
old friends of the family came up. 

A careful investigation was at 
once entered upon. The merest 
cursory examination of the dead 
man’s head showed unmistakably 
that the temporal bone on the right 
had been literally smashed in by a 
tremendous blow with the broad 
end of a heavy hammer. The 
murderer was presumably a strong 
man, then, and most likely a man 
of tall stature. Considering the 
powerful frame and the notorious 
Herculean strength of the late 
baron, coupled with the fact that 
his dagger was found lying bare on 
the table before him, whilst his 
double-barrelled fowling piece was 
resting quite handy against the 
right arm of the chair, with both 
barrels loaded, it was evident that 
the unhappy man must have been 
taken altogether unawares, and 
assailed suddenly by the cowardly 
assassin. 

Nowhere in or about the pavilion 
was the least trace of a struggle 
discernible. The entrance gate to 
the park, through which the baron 
had passed in, was found locked, 
and the key to it in the baron’s 
pocket. 
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The murdered man evidently 
had just begun writing a letter 
when the fatal blow was struck, for 
the fingers of the right hand still 
firmly retained, even in death, their 
hold upon the pen. ‘ Dear old 
boy,’ were the few words traced on 
the paper, ‘the bearer of this, my 
good old—’ Here the writing 
had evidently been brought to an 
end suddenly by the murderous 
assault. There was clearly nothing 
whatever in these few words to 
afford the police the least clue or 
guidance. 

The pavilion stood quite close 
to the wood, with no more than a 
clear width of about ten feet inter- 
posed between the large bow win- 
dow of the study and the foremost 
row of trees. The window was 
wide open; but as the servants 
stated that the baron had always 
had it kept open from morning to 
night in summer time, this was not 
much to go by; besides, no foot- 
prints could be detected outside 
the pavilion. 

There were, indeed, some faint 
traces of steps discernible here and 
there on the grass at a short dis- 
tance from the window ; but it was 
quite clear that these could only 
have been left by the light pressure 
of women’s or boys’ boots or shoes, 
which certainly could not, by the 
widest stretch of imagination, be 
drawn into association with the in- 
disputably large and heavy feet of 
the burly perpetrator of the crime. 

The wood, as indeed the whole 
neighbourhood about Gohlis, was 
then, as it continues to be at the 
present day, a favourite resort for 
botanists. This very morning 
there had been several professors 
and numbers of students from the 
University of Leipzig rambling 
through the wood, some of whom 
had seen the baron and conversed 
with him ; but none could remem- 
ber having met a powerfully-built 
man, likely to have struck that tre- 











mendous blow. Nor had the ran- 
ger seen any suspicious characters 
lurking about. 

What could have been the mo- 
tive of the crime? Was it enmity, 
revenge, robbery? This looked 
the most mysterious part of the 
whole affair. No one knew the 
murdered man to have an enemy 
in the world. He certainly could 
never have given to man or woman 
such mortal offence as would even 
in the remotest way account for 
such fierce and dastardly retalia- 
tion. Robbery, then, seemed the 
only possible motive left. But here 
again it could not but strike the 
officers of the law as most strange 
that a case with some thirty thou- 
sand thalers value in negotiable 
paper was left intact in the strong 
box, which was found standing 
wide open at the other end of the 
table at which the unhappy man 
had been seated when he received 
the fatal blow. A casket with pre- 
cious stones was also left untouch- 
ed. No attempt seemed to have 
been made to take the baron’s 
watch or his purse, or the large 
valuable brilliant which he wore on 
the middle finger of his right hand, 
or the two costly hoops of dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds worn 
by him on the ring finger of the 
right hand and on the ring finger 
of the left hand. His diamond 
studs and sleeve-buttons had also 
been left untouched. 

About forty louis d’or were 
found in the purse, and some two 
hundred thalers in silver in a drawer 
of the safe. 

Now, indeed, Martin Krause had 
an impression that the baron had a 
short time previously kept in his 
safe a sum of from four to five 
thousand thalers in louis d’or and 
double louis. On the other hand 
it was known that the baron had 
quite recently invested largely in 
city bonds, for which he certainly 
might have paid in gold. His 
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books threw no light upon this mat- 
ter: the poor man had kept them 
rather like a captain of dragoons 
than like a man of business. The 
only person who might have been 
able to clear up this and some 
other important points in the in- 
quiry, the baroness, had unhappily 
herself been hurried out of life by 
the same fatal blow that had struck 
down her beloved husband. 

The only additional scrap of evi- 
dence which had the least bearing 
upon the case was given in the 
course of the afternoon by Profes- 
sor Tauber, one of the oldest and 
dearest friends of the murdered 
man. 

The professor had been botanis- 
ing in the wood, when the baron 
had accidentally met him. They 
had had a chat together. The 
professor, it would appear, had just 
heard that Count Seebach, an old 
war-comrade of the baron’s, who 
was living on his estates near the 
Saxon capital, had in his possession 
a fine collection of rare Elzevirs, 
which he, not much given to books, 
would not feel disinclined to part 
with on reasonable terms. So the 
professor had asked the baron for 
a few words of introduction to his 
friend, which Hoheneck had cheer- 
fully promised to bring personally 
to the professor in Leipzig in the 
course of the afternoon. ‘This ex- 
plained the letter which the un- 
happy man had just begun writing 
when the assassin struck his foul 
blow. 

The professor, unconscious of 
his friend’s sad fate, had returned 
to his modest bachelor’s dwelling 
in the Katharinen Strasse at about 
nine. At one in the afternoon he 

had gone, as was his daily wont, to 
drink his chopin of wine in the fa- 
mous old Rathswage Cellar at the 
corner of Catherine Street. Here 
he had heard the first of the fearful 
news, and had at once hastened to 
Rosenau Park. 
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Professor Tauber had known the 
baron from childhood. At a later 
period young Hoheneck had been 
one of the most eager and attentive 
auditors at the professor’s far-famed 
lectures on natural philosophy. 
To the Baroness Maria von Ho- 
heneck Tauber had been god- 
father—he had loved both of them 
with the warm affection of a child- 
less old man; and now they were 
both dead, carried off suddenly by 
a startling, overwhelming calamity. 

No wonder the old man was 
well-nigh crushed with grief. It 
was affecting to see him literally 
throw himself upon the murdered 
body of his dear friend, which 
he held in a close embrace, sob- 
bing convulsively all the while, and 
almost bitterly charging God that 
He had permitted the perpetration 
of this foul deed. When the first 
fierce spasm of his grief had calmed 
down a little, he fondly patted the 
cold cheeks and kissed the pale 
lips of the man who in life had 
been so near his heart. ‘ O my be- 
loved George,’ he murmured at last, 
in a semi-conscious state and half 
dreamingly, as one slowly awaken- 
ing from a frightful nightmare, to 
find himself face to face with a still 
more frightful reality, ‘dearest and 
most cherished of all my pupils, 
this is bitter, most bitter to bear ; 
but it must have been the will of 
the Almighty, and we can only 
humbly submit. He knoweth that 
if all the blood in my old veins 
could bring back thy dear life, I 
would joyfully shed the last drop 
of it. But, alas, alas, the past 
is irretrievably gone from us, and 
there thou, only just now so full of 
vigour, liest stark before me, never 
to rise again on this earth, whilst 
I, decrepit old man, am left stand- 
ing sad and desolate to mourn 
thee! Bitter, ay, bitter indeed! 
Oh, how gladly would I change 
places with thee! And my darling 
little Maria also swept away mer- 
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cilessly !—No, no !—God forgive 
me!—not mercilessly, but mer- 
cifully — most mercifully! For 
what agony would have been hers 
to suffer, and mine to see her suf- 
fer it!’ This in a fierce burst of 
passionate grief. ‘ Nay, nay,thank 
God, this has been spared me ! 
Then, by a most sudden tran- 
sition, the man of science, the calm 
student of Nature, the impassive 
wielder of the searching scalpel, 
took the place of the tender, acutely 
suffering, bitterly bereaved friend. 
He curiously examined the place 
where the smashing blowhad fallen; 
then, turning to the professors and 
physicians around, he exclaimed, 
almost exultingly, ‘ This is a great 
consolation indeed! He could 
not have suffered even one brief 
instant’s pain. Before the startled 
nerves could possibly have carried 
the feeling of the fatal blow to the 
great centre of consciousness, that 
centre itself must have been dead 
to all impression from without. 
You see, gentlemen, this is a blow 
such as I have long been endea- 
vouring to recommend for all pur- 
poses of slaying when slaying is 
absolutely needed. You may see 
here how much more merciful such 
a life-annihilating lightning blow as 
this must be than even decapita- 
tion by the guillotine, where there 
is always the horrid reflection that 
the brain may continue to feel and 
to suffer until the last drops of the 
fluid of life have run out of the se- 
vered veins. Our own method of 
execution by axe or sword is sim- 
ply horrible, and hanging is posi- 
tively beastly. No, no; the ham- 
mer for me, my own broad-faced 
hammer, which I decidedly must 
again petition the town council to 
adopt in the city slaughter-house.’ 
It was ghastly to listen to the 
man now set off riding at full speed 
on his hobby ; but every one pre- 
sent felt that it was a merciful thing 
for him, as it obliterated, for the 
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time being at least, all thoughts of 
grief and sorrow, and changed the 
so dearly beloved, and justa brief 
moment beforeso bitterly bewailed, 
friend into a mere ‘subject’ to 
hang a lecture on upon the easiest 
and most painless mode of death! 


Professor Tauber was what the 
Germans call a ‘Sonderling.’ He 
was an odd fish indeed, most whim- 
sical in most of his ways and no- 
tions, but wonderfully tender-heart- 
ed, and, with all his great learning, 
simple as a child. He was a small 
weakly man, with a highly intel- 
lectual face and fine piercing eyes, 
with a slight dash of wildness in 
them. He was emphatically a 
philanthropist, a glorious combina- 
tion of a Monthyon and a Howard. 
It is related of the latter that his 
philanthropic charity began abroad 
and stopped there, never entering 
his home with him. Of the pro- 
fessor’s it might be said that it 
began everywhere and stopped no- 
where. He could never bear the 
sight of suffering. His wide heart 
and his benevolent feelings em- 
braced all living nature. He would 
save a wasp from a watery grave, 
even at the imminent risk of being 
stung for his pains by the unrea- 
soning insect. When he found that 
rescue came too late to prove 
effectual, he would at least put an 
end to the creature’s suffering by 
crushing it without a moment's 
delay. With him it was an unas- 
sailable axiom that life was not the 
supremest good, but that suffering 
was the greatest of all evils. To 
the abolition of suffering, therefore, 
he devoted all his energies. Vivi- 
section, which was then just begin- 
ning to crop up rather luxuriantly, 
was combated by him with fiercest 
indignation. He stoutly maintained 
that none of its results, or any of 
the deductions and inferences to 
be drawn therefrom, could ever be 
of the least practical use to the 
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cause of true science, whilst its 
pursuit must inevitably tend to 
produce a race of demons on earth. 
In his uncompromising protective 
love of all creatures he would even 
set the laws of Nature at naught. 
He would engage in fierce fights 
with cats, to snatch unhappy cap- 
tured mice from their jaws. The 
people of the house where he lived 
suspected him, and justly so, of 
setting rats free from the trap in 
which they had been caught. It 
was seriously averred of him that 
he never killed a flea, and some 
jokers would have it that he could 
not make up his mind even to crush 
a bug, but that he preferred gather- 
ing these interesting pests in paper 
boxes, to take them to his friends’ 
houses, and let them run loose 
there. Thoroughly sincere in his 
convictions, he was a strict vege- 
tarian. 

Whilst fully admitting the logical 
right of society to remove cankered 
or gangrened members, he insisted 
most strenuously that such removal 
should invariably be effected in 
the most absolutely painless way. 
He was always striving to invent 
new and improved methods of 
slaying with the instantaneousness 
of lightning. 

But this was not the only, nor 
perhaps even the paramount, craze 
which swayed the professor's acts 
and deeds in life ; he was a biblio- 
maniac—a fanatical bibliomaniac. 
His passion for rare old books and 
manuscripts was positively fierce 
and all-absorbing. 

His father had left him a fine 
estate and much hard cash, which, 
both cash and estate, had long, 
long been ingulfed in the insatiate 
mass of his great library collection. 
His lecture hall was always crowd- 
ed to suffocation, and his income 
was correspondingly large; yet he 
lived and dressed almost as meanly 
as the poorest day-labourer, stinting 
himself even of the common neces- 
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saries of life, and sordidly descend- 
ing to accept the cast-off clothes 
of some of his wealthy auditors. 
Books were everything to him. 
He entertained a most exaggerated 
notion of their intrinsic value. Ac- 
cording to him the real life of the 
world had begun with the inven- 
tion of printing. ‘The lives of men 
and women he held of not the 
least use or avail except in so far 
as they had either written books 
or, in their acts and deeds, fur- 
nished materials for books. ‘Zider— 
homo’ was his motto; in his extra- 
vagant estimation of the worth of 
the pet objects of his fanatical 
passion he would daringly affirm 
that it was better a million human 
beings should be swept off the sur- 
face of the earth than a single good 
book should ever perish. 

Well, all men have their crotch- 
ets and foibles, and the poor 
professor’s were, after all, harmless 
to his fellow-creatures. 

His kindness and _ gentleness 
made him a general favourite with 
all classes, and his vast learning in- 
sured him a hearty welcome to the 
houses and tables of the wealthy. 


The Saxon police in those days 
were, what they may indeed be 
said to continue to be to the pre- 
sent day, solid, honest, painstaking, 
but rather heavy and dull, men. 
The bright idea, that the best and 
readiest way to catch a thief is to 
set another thief to catch him, 
which underlies the much-vaunted 
French police system, has, even to 
this present day, not yet quite 
forced its way to the innermost 
chambers of the dense Teutonic 
brain. Besides, it must fairly be 
admitted that even a Vidocq, with 
all his concentrated rascality in- 
tensified tenfold, would have been 
sorely puzzled to find in the ascer- 
tained most scanty and fragment- 
ary facts of the case, or in the 
likely inferences to be drawn there- 
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from, a promising clue to the mys- 
tery of the murder of the Baron 
von Hoheneck. 

Had these good Saxons been 
imbued with the spirit of another 
certain famous police force they 
would of course at once have set 
their ‘ wits’ to work to construct, 
even out of the slender materials 
supplied by the investigation, some 
theory or other, the more improb- 
able, or even impossible, the better, 
which they would then inconti- 
nently have proceeded to adapt to 
the first unlucky wayfarer likely to 
suit, who would have found himself 
laid by the heels in the twinkling 
of an eye upon the capital charge. 

But police nature happens to be 
rather imperfect in the land of 
Saxony, and is especially defective 
in the detective line. So the chief 
commissary of the Leipzig force, 
who had conducted the inquiry in 
Rosenau Park, did not think it 
incumbent upon him to prove his 
‘active zeal and intelligence’ by 
pouncing down upon innocent 
people, and indulging in the highly- 
recreative sport of compelling them 
to prove their innocence. He con- 
tented himself accordingly with 
simply reporting the case, to the 
best of his knowledge and ability, 
to the high Criminal Court of 
Leipzig. 


Time passed on without any 
new or additional light coming to be 
thrown on the case, and the hor- 
rible mystery of the Rosenau Park 
murder faded gradually away from 
public ken and remembrance, ex- 
cept in so far as the more intimate 
friends of the unhappy family were 
concerned, more especially poor 
Professor Tauber, who, however, 
successfully turned the sad affair to 
the best account for the furtherance 
of his own philanthropic views on 
killing. The learned man devised 
an admirable new slaying hammer 
for the city slaughter-house of 
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Leipzig—a broad-faced swinging 
hammer of half a ton’s weight, pro- 
perly set and adjusted over the 
farthest end of a narrow platform. 
Fresh hay, clover, or some other 
cattlish delicacy was strewed in 
liberal profusion over this farthest 
end. The beast to be slaughtered, 
attracted by the inviting dish, 
would eagerly advance along the 
platform, where the weight of its 
body would set free the supended 
hammer, which would sweep down 
with an irresistible swing, smash- 
ing in the animal’s head before the 
creature could possibly realise the 
fact or suffer the least sensation of 
pain. 


On the 23rd day of March 1822, 
at about nine o'clock of the morn- 
ing, Johann Vogel, a Leipzig post- 
man, knocked at the outer door of 
an apartment, occupied by the 
widow Hartmann, on the second 
floor of the medizeval house at the 
corner of the Reichs Strasse and 
Grimmaische Strasse, in which the 
indulgences-monger, John Tetzel, 
was born. He had several letters 
for the widow, and was enjoying 
in anticipation one of those glasses 
of ratafia to which the estimable 
lady was in the habit of treating 
him whenever he called upon her 
on business. 

To-day he waited in vain for the 
widow's brisk cheery invitation to 
come in. He knocked again ; but 
all remained still within. 

Postmen have not much time to 
spare. Johann Vogel opened the 
door without further ceremony. 
He was horrified to see the widow 
Hartmann lying at full length on 
the floor—motionless, lifeless. He 
at once gave the alarm, and in five 
minutes the apartment was crowded 
with awe-struck people. 

The nearest commissary of police 
was sent for. He and two physi- 
cians were speedily in attendance. 

It was soon ascertained that the 
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widow Hartmann had been dead 
for more than twelve hours. She 
had been murdered, strange to 
say, precisely in the same manner 
as the Baron von Hoheneck : the 
right temporal bone had been liter- 
ally smashed in. 

The murdered woman had been 
wealthy. She had for many years 
kept a sort of leaving place ; that 
is to say, she had lent money to 
respectable people in a position to 
leave valuable pledges behind. 
Some ten thousand thalers’ worth 
of such pledges were found in- 
tact in her safes, cupboards, and 
drawers, besides fifteen thousand 
thalers in negotiable securities, and 
five hundred thalers in silver. No- 
thing whatever seemed to have 
been disturbed in the apartment. 

On the afternoon before, be- 
tween five and six o'clock, Mrs. 
Hartmann had been visited by 
Professor Tauber, accompanied by 
Dr. Sengewald, the curator of the 
museum, and Dr. Tholuck of 
Halle. She had a rare old Bible 
on which Tauber had set his mind. 
He had brought the other two 
great guns of learning along with 
him that he might not be taken in 
too alarmingly by the shrewd old 
woman. As it was, he had been 
obliged to pay seventy thalers, 
which were indeed found wrapped 
up in a separate parcel, duly la- 
belled by deceased. 

The three gentlemen had left 
Mrs. Hartmann a little after six 
o'clock. They had gone on to 
Auerbach’s cellar, where they had 
caroused till after eleven o'clock at 
night. 

No one had seen the widow 
Hartmann alive after these gentle- 
men had left her. No mortal eye 
had rested on her save the assas- 
sin’s. According to the medical 
experts she must have been mur- 
dered about half-past seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

This fresh murder, perpetrated 
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in the same most mysterious way 
as that of the Baron von Hoheneck 
had been the year before, created 
the wildest excitement and terror 
in Leipzig, and indeed throughout 
Saxony. The head of the Dresden 
police came expressly over from 
the capital to conduct the inquiry 
into the horrible business in person. 
This high official worked hard and 
with a will to find a clue; he 
brought all his acumen to bear 
upon the proceedings. The peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of the crime were examined 
again and again, and Tauber, Senge- 
wald, and Tholuck had a hard life 
of it indeed, but all to no purpose. 
The Tetzelhouse murder, as it soon 
came to be called, remained as 
much shrouded in mystery as the 
Rosenau Park affair. 


Time again passed on, and the 
excitement died gradually away. 
It was in 1823, in the third week, 
or pay-week, of the Jubilate Fair. 
Gotthold August Besser of Alten- 
burg, a large manufacturer of wool- 
len stuffs, had taken a vault and a 
lodging in Auerbachs Hof. On 
the Thursday of the third week all 
payments are usually completed. 
On the evening of that day Mr. 
Besser made up his accounts and 
packed his trunks, intending to 
leave for his home next morning. 
Young Frederick Frege, a partner 
in the banking house of Frege & 
Co., who was distantly related to 
Besser, called upon him at his 
lodgings in Auerbachs Hof, to in- 
vite him to take a bottle of wine at 
the Rathswage Cellar. Here they 
met Professor Tauber, who was 
asked by Frege to join them. At 
about nine o'clock they left the 
wine-cellar. After seeing the pro- 


fessor to the door of his modest 
dwelling in the Katharinen Strasse, 
Frege took leave of Besser and 
went home to his house in the 
Bruhl. 
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Besser was not again seen alive. 
His dead body was found next 
morning in the room occupied by 
him in Auerbachs Hof. He was 
lying on his face, with the temporal 
bone on the right side smashed in. 
He was fully dressed. No robbery 
from his person had been attempt- 
ed. In his trunks were found eight 
thousand thalers in notes and silver. 
There seemed positively nothing 
missing, except his cash - book, 
which had mysteriously disappear- 
ed, but suddenly turned up again 
almost as mysteriously, having been 
found early on Friday morning by 
Eliezer Ischanderle, a Polish Jew 
of Lemberg, in Galicia. The last 
page had been cut out. 

This time the excitement and 
terror of the Leipzigers reached the 
highest pitch. Indeed, the whole 
of Germany was profoundly stirred 
by this ¢A7rd most inexplicable ham- 
mer murder, as Professor Tauber 
appropriately designated the fearful 
crime. 

Who could be this demon who 
seemed to roam about killing and 
slaying, as it were simply for the 
love or the fun of the thing ? Poor 
Tauber got a mad notion in his 
head that his theory of painless 
killing had somehow been laid hold 
of by a ghoul in human shape, and 
he grew morose, and would no 
longer go into the outer world, but 
persisted in shutting himself up in 
his library, where he would pass 
days without food. The police 
strained every nerve to get on the 
mysterious murderer’s track. The 
most astute detectives that Vienna, 
Berlin, and Paris could boast of 
were induced to come to Leipzig. 
It was all of no avail. The mur- 
derer continued to remain a mere 
impalpable shadow. 


There stands an old house in the 
Hain Strasse, in Leipzig, No. 31, 
which has a certain celebrity, as 
the poet Schiller lived in it for 

















several months in 1784, and again 
in 1789. 

In 1824 an apartment of three 
rooms on the second floor of this 
house was rented by one Abraham 
Goldberg, a money-broker, as he 
liked to hear himself called, but 
in truth simply a rapacious money- 
lender and usurer, and a miserable 
miser to boot. 

It was in the first week, techni- 
cally termed the ‘ Coopers’ week,’ 
of Michaelmas Fair. Abraham 
Goldberg sat in his inner room, 
engaged in eager conversation with 
Eliezer Ischanderle of Lemberg, 
who had come up again to the fair. 

‘It is a safe affair, Eliezer,’ he 
said, ‘ quite safe, and most promis- 
ing; else would I not have pro- 
posed it to you. I am glad you 
brought the money with you to 
Leipzig, so there will be no delay. 
I am down for ten thousand to 
your ten thousand. You need not 
appear in the matter. You bring 
your share here to-night at nine. 
Silbermann, who conducts the ope- 
ration, will call to-morrow morning 
at ten. You know we three can 
trust each other thoroughly. Hush ! 
who is coming? Ah, itis that mad 
professor! You had better go, 
Ischanderle. Mind, I expect you 
without fail at nine to-night.’ 

During the last words Professor 
Tauber had entered. 

‘ At nine then,’ said Ischanderle, 
and took his leave. 

‘What procures me the honour 
and pleasure of the presence of the 
most learned man of the University 
of Leipzig in my humble dwelling ?” 
inquired Abraham Goldberg, in his 
habitual cringing, crawling way. 

‘ Drop your nonsense, Mr. Gold- 
berg; I hate it. I do not mean it 
as an honour to you, nor is it a 
pleasure to me, to seek you out in 
your robber’s cave,’ was the pro- 
fessor’s most ungracious reply. ‘I 
call simply to repay the two hun- 
dred thalers you lent me last month 
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on my note of hand; I do not 
want to run the risk of another 
month’s usurious interest. So there 
is the money. Two hundred and 
ten thalers. You will find it all 
right. Hand me back my note of 
hand.’ 

‘Just as you please, sir professor,’ 
said Abraham Goldberg quietly, 
counting the money pushed to him 
by Tauber. ‘It is all right, sir 
professor. Two hundred thalers 
lent, and five per cent interest.’ 

‘ Five per cent interest !’ shouted 
the professor angrily ; ‘I wonder 
you can have the cool confidence 
to utter that gross falsehood so 
brazenly to my face. Five per 
cent! Sixty per cent, you mean ; 
for twelve times five will just make 
sixty.’ 

‘Five per cent for the month, I 
mean, of course, sir professor. It 
is not likely that I would risk my 
money at such a rate per annum 
by lending it to people who make 
ducks and drakes of every farthing 
they can lay hold of, by investing 
it in the purchase of musty printed 
rags.’ 

‘Hand me my note of hand, 
Mr. Goldberg,’ exclaimed the pro- 
fessor fiercely, with an angry glare 
at the usurer; ‘your insolence is 
out of place, sir! Then contemp- 
tuously, ‘ Ah, bah! I do not wish 
to bandy words with such as you.’ 

‘ Have it as you wish, sir pro- 
fessor,’ replied Abraham Goldberg, 
with the same imperturbable calm. 
‘ I know you will come to me again, 
perhaps this very day, if it should 
chance to fall out that a tempting 
purchase is offered to you, and you 
have to raise the cash at a pinch. 
Well, well; there is no need to 
quarrel—no need to quarrel. Here 
is your note of hand, sir professor.’ 

And the usurer turned round to 
open a large cash-box, from which 
he lifted a small case filled with 
golden coin, and placed it on the 
table, while he was looking for the 
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portfolio which contained the pro- 
fessor’s note of hand. 

The professor’s face suddenly 
underwentastrange transformation. 
His features were painfully con- 
tracted, and flashes of liquid fire 
darted from his eyes. His hands 
were spasmodically opening and 
shutting. 

‘Vile usurer!’ he shouted, with 
incredible fury, to the amazed Jew, 
who could not for the life of him 
account for this fierce outburst— 
‘vile usurer, I say, how dare you 
display your wretched yellow dross 
to me—to me ofall men! Think 
you that every man will risk soul 
and body for it as you do? Take 
it away ! shut it out of sight! My 
note of hand! my note of hand !— 
quick!’ And snatching the little 
document out of the alarmed 
usurer’s hand, he wildly rushed off, 
cursing the man and his gold all 
the way as he went along. ‘Fool, 
fool! triple fool!’ he murmured as 
he went along. ‘My poor head! 
my poor head! Miserable wretch 
with his vile dross !’ 


‘Broken on the wheel, broken 
on the wheel, from the lower ex- 
tremities upwards! That’s what 
ought to be done to him ; and even 
that is too merciful by half. He 
ought to be torn limb from limb!’ 
exclaimed town-councillor Bartels, 
trying hard, but failing miserably, 
to force a truculent expression into 
his good-natured jolly face. ‘I 
have no patience with your tender- 
hearted nonsense, professor,’ he 
continued. ‘What! here we have 
caught this diabolical murderer at 
last, this horrible Jew demon, and 
you prate about fate, and predesti- 
nation, and human frailty, and such 
trash, and talk in pitying accents 
of the “poor unhappy fellow” for- 
sooth! Poor unhappy fellow—at 
his fourth murder! Drop it, pro- 


fessor; flesh and blood cannot 
stand it.’ 
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‘Right you are, Bartels. You 
have Tauber there on the hip. It 
zs more than flesh and blood can 
stand to find him thus the unvary- 
ing champion of even the most 
hideous monsters and monstrosi- 
ties,’ cried Dr. Reichenbach, the 
eminent surgeon and anatomist, 
who was one of the main props 
and pillars of the upper table in 
the old Rathswage Cellar, where, 
in the evening of the day after 
Professor Tauber’s visit to Abra- 
ham Goldberg’s ‘robber cave,’ as 
the professor had ignominiously 
dubbed the money-lender’s office, 
an excited crowd of citizens of all 
classes, with a large sprinkling a- 
mong them of university men, doc- 
tors, officers, bankers, merchants, 
and government and city officials, 
had gathered in conclave extra- 
ordinary, to discuss no end of 
chopins of the far-famed good and 
cheap vintages always on tap in 
that hoary drinking hall—which 
had then seen ten generations of 
topers, and is now seeing the 
twelfth generation—and to inter- 
change opinions upon the horrible 
murder of Abraham Goldberg, the 
money-lender of the Hain Strasse, 
whose dead body had been found 
that morning in his office, with the 
temporal bone on the right side of 
the head smashed in. 

This was now the fourth murder 
committed in the course of the last 
four years in and about Leipzig in 
exactly the same manner. How- 
ever, this time the monstrous assas- 
sin had been less cautious or less 
lucky than in his three former 
‘ventures.’ He had been tracked 
to his lair, and he was now safely 
lodged in prison. He was a Gali- 
cian Jew, one Eliezer Ischanderle 
ofLemberg. In his detection and 
apprehension the finger of Provi- 
dence had been conspicuously 
manifest, it appeared. 

On the day before, in the morn- 
ing, this Eliezer Ischanderle had 
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called upon Abraham Goldberg. 
Professor Tauber, who had had 
occasion to see Goldberg about 
the same time, to repay him an 
advance of two hundred thalers, 
had seen the Galician Jew there, 
and had heard him say something 
about returning some time in the 
evening. It will be remembered 
that this Eliezer Ischanderle was 
the person who had found Mr. 
Besser’s cash-book in the Auer- 
bachs-Hof murder case. When he 
had on that occasion brought the 
book to the police office a certain 
Commissary Weilert had been the 
officer on duty. Somehow this 
worthy official had not been favour- 
ably impressed by Ischanderle; but 
as there really seemed to be no 
tangible ground of suspicion against 
the man, he had kept his impres- 
sion to himself at the time. 

On the evening of Goldberg’s 
murder, Weilert was passing through 
the Hain Strasse, when he observed 
Ischanderle lurking about, appar- 
ently seeming to shun observation. 
This struck Weilert,and he watched 
the Jew from the corner of the 
street. He saw him walk up se- 
veral times to the door of No. 31, 
but always turn back again ; until 
at last, at about nine o’clock, he 
saw him make a sudden bolt into 
the house, from which he came 
forth again a quarter of an hour 
after, and walked away briskly over 
the Markt Platz and along the 
Peters Strasse to the Preusser 
Gasschen, where he went into 
Gumper Levi's Jew lodging-house, 
followed and watched all the way 
by Weilert, who was acting in this 
matter simply under some inde- 
finable impulse, without a precise 
motive or object. 

Weilert was on duty in the morn- 
ing, when information of the mur- 
der was brought to the office. 
The event became at once con- 
nected in his mind with the Jew 
whom he had watched home the 
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evening before. Without an in- 
stant’s delay he went, with three 
constables, toGumper Levi's house, 
where he found Eliezer Ischanderle 
just on the point of leaving. He 
arrested him on the spot, and in- 
stituted a minute search of his 
trunks and effects. In one of the 
trunks a sum of six thousand thalers 
in gold was found, besides some 
five thousand thalers in Austrian 
papers. Gumper Levi, who was 
present at the search, expressed 
his unfeigned astonishment at the 
sight of the money, as Eliezer had, 
as he stated, only the afternoon 
before borrowed twenty-five thalers 
of him, which he had not yet re- 
paid. But a more damaging piece 
of evidence turned up. A heavy 
broad-faced hammer was found a- 
mong the Jew’s effects, which it 
was soon discovered he had bought 
the afternoon before, for the alleged 
purpose of nailing down a trunk, 
of which the lock had got out of 
order. 

Once fairly started on the track, 
the police performed marvels within 
the shortest space of time. By 
three o’clock two most momentous 
facts had been established: 1. A 
careful examination of the books 
of deceased and of the cash in the 
box showed a deficit of six thou- 
sand thalers gold, the exact sum 
found in Ischanderle’s trunk. 2. 
Dr. Reichenbach, after close and 
minute inspection and measure- 
ment of the hammer found among 
the suspected murderer's effects, 
expressed his deliberate opinion 
that the deathblow had been given 
with some such weapon, wielded 
by a powerful arm. Now Eliezer 
Ischanderle was a big-framed man, 
of strong muscular development— 
which settled that point. 

But the police made further dis- 
coveries of almost equal importance. 
The host of the Waldschldésschen, 
a famous place of public resort and 
amusement near Rosenau Park, 
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came up expressly to Leipzig to 
identify the prisoner as the ‘ big- 
boned Jew’ whom he now sud- 
denly remembered to have seen in 
his garden on the morning of the 
Baron von Hoheneck’s murder. 
Ischanderle’s earnest denial of the 
imputation availed him naught, of 
course. The neighbours of the 
murdered widow Hartmann _re- 
membered also rather suddenly 
that they had seen Eliezer very 
often at the Tetzel house. This 
the accused was compelled to ad- 
mit; he protested, however, that 
his visits there had not been to 
Mrs. Hartmann, whom he swore 
he had never known, but to a He- 
brew friend of his, now deceased. 
His fatal connection with the Auer- 
bachs-Hof murder was clearly fixed 
in the public mind and conscience. 
Had he not pretended to find the 
murdered man’s cash-book? And 
had he not been taken now almost 
red-handed ? 

The hardened criminal persist- 
ed, however, in the vehement as- 
severation of his perfect innocence 
of all or either of the murders im- 
puted to him. 

Called upon to explain his even- 
ing visit to Abraham Goldberg, and 
the peculiar hesitation he had be- 
trayed to go into the house, as re- 
ported by Commissary Weilert, he 
made the following rather extraor- 
dinary statement : 

Certain persons not known to 
him had obtained possession in 
some crooked way of eighty thou- 
sand silver roubles (nominal value) 
in Russian bonds of the five per 
cent Anglo-Russian loan of 1822, 
contracted with Rothschilds in 
London. These they did not feel 
themselves in a sufficiently secure 
position to negotiate. They had 


accordingly offered to sell the lot 
for thirty thousand thalers to a 
Mr. Silbermann of Leipzig, and to 
Abraham Goldberg. The latter had 
proposed to associate Ischanderle 
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in the speculation. The accused, 
who had at first allowed himself to 
be persuaded to consent, and had 
agreed to bring his third share of 
ten thousand thalers to Goldberg 
atninein theevening ofthe fatal day, 
had felt qualms of conscience as the 
time drew near. This had been the 
cause of his hesitation to enter the 
house. At last he had decided to 
havenothing to do withan operation 
which seemed the reverse of honest, 
however lucrative it might promise 
to turn out. He had then rushed up 
to the office to inform Goldberg of 
his final resolution, after which he 
had gone home to his lodgings. 
The hammer he had bought for the 
purpose stated, and he had cer- 
tainly never dreamt of perpetrating 
a fearful crime with it. The money 
found he had brought with him 
from Lemberg. It was only na- 
tural that he should not have liked 
to let Gumper Levi know that he 
had so much money with him. 
There were some very poor people 
living in the house. It was solely 
for this reason that he had wished 
to make Gumper Levi believe he 
was in need of money, and that he 
had accordingly borrowed twenty- 
five thalers of him. 

This statement was of course 
almost universally scouted. It 
looked a very poor invention in- 
deed ; it was moreover speedily 
knocked on the head by Mr.Silber- 
mann, who indignantly repudiated 
all connection with, or even the 
least knowledge of, the alleged in- 
tended operation in Russian bonds. 
He was an honest man. He would 
scorn being mixed up with a thiev- 
ing and swindling transaction. 
And, he added, with some show of 
reason, at least, no one knowing 
the late Abraham Goldberg could 
seriously believe that shrewd, cau- 
tious, thorough man of business 
capable of the patent folly of deal- 
ing in stolen securities, or of the 
still more glaring folly of choosing 
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a Polish Jew for his trusted part- 
ner in a hazardous speculation of 
the kind. 

So, ere evening had set in, the 
good Leipzigers were for once, in 
this matter at least, all of one 
mind. The fourfold murderer had 
been found out at last. Eliezer 
Ischanderle was the incredibly 
monstrous demon who during four 
years had periodically startled the 
peaceful citizens from their blissful 
dreams of fancied security. 

However, there was at least one 
man in the city who would not be 
carried along with the general cur- 
rent—Professor Tauber. 

The professor was sought out in 
his ‘ book den’ by his friend Frege, 
who found him there gloating over 
some splendid new acquisitions, 
but succeeded in taking him to the 
great ‘Wine and Crime Council’ 
assembled in the Rathswage Cellar. 

Here the stanch old philanthro- 
pist daringly maintained against 
the whole hall that, however fatally 
appearances might weigh against 
the unhappy Galician, he (Tauber) 
verily believed in his innocence. 
There might be a fate against this 
poor fellow; he might by predes- 
tination be doomed to suffer; all 
human judgment was essentially 
fallible. He (Tauber) was him- 
self perfectly convinced of the 
man’s innocence, but he was sadly 
afraid his personal views and con- 
victions would prove of very little 
avail in the case. The popular 
fury was let loose against the ac- 
cused. The madly-excited people 
would insist upon the victim’s 
blood. He only trusted that they 
would at least grant him an easy 
painless death. 

It was this exposition of the 
professor’s views which brought 
down upon his devoted head Coun- 
cillor Bartels’ fierce onslaught, fol- 
lowed up by Dr. Reichenbach. 

‘It just shows,’ continued the 
latter, ‘how an extreme uncon- 
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trolled indulgence, an unrestrained 
cultivation and fostering of even 
our noblest and best feelings and 
instincts, may land us in the most 
grievous hateful errors and the 
most deplorable blunders. Take 
my advice for once, Tauber, and 
drop this monstrous advocacy of 
this bloodstained devil in human 
form. Iam as convinced in my 
mind of the guilt of this hammer 
assassin as I am of my own iden- 
tity. Why, the hammer could not 
fit more closely than it does !’ 

‘That I deny,’ cried Tauber 
eagerly,—‘ that I must deny alto- 
gether. I have carefully looked 
at the hammer, and I find that the 
face is just a trifle too broad to fit 
the fracture to such a nicety that 
you could swear to it. To me the 
instrument does not seem properly 
constructed for the purpose. A 
face just about two lines less in 
diameter would certainly answer 
better, as my experiments at the 
slaughter-house have shown me.’ 

‘Well, have it your own way, old 
man,’ replied Reichenbach, with a 
half-contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulder. ‘It does not .matter ; 
only let me tell you that I think 
your experiments in this line go 
for very little. You, with your 
puny arms and delicate lady fin- 
gers, are always forced to depute 
to a servant the practical part of 
the work ; and it is this practical 
part which alone could give you a 
real insight into the thing ; so you 
see, my dear fellow, you are out 
of court, as the lawyer says.’ 

The professor’s face flushed scar- 
let, then a deadly pallor spread 
over it. He kept opening and 
shutting his hands in a kind of 
spasmodic way. 

‘Yes, you say true, I am weak,’ 
he cried feebly; ‘ay, no one 
knows better than I do how weak 
I am.’ 

He was evidently deeply hurt. 

‘Come, come,’ said Reichen- 
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bach good-naturedly, ‘do not be 
cross, dear Tauber. I meant no 
offence. Come, shake hands, old 
boy. Why quarrel about a mere 
matter of opinion, after all? Shake 
hands, I say.’ 

‘Willingly, most willingly, doc- 
tor,’ cried the professor, gripping 
the doctor’s right hand with a force 
utterly disproportionate to the frail 
delicate fingers. ‘You must bear 
with me,’ he added, with a sickly 
smile and a curious gleam of wild- 
ness in his glance. ‘I am afraid I 
must plead guilty to a slight dash 
of madness upon this subject.’ 

Dr. Reichenbach could barely 
repress a slight shudder ; the pro- 
fessor’s hand felt as deadly cold as 
that of a corpse. 


‘I say, Berchtold,’ said Dr. Reich- 
enbach to the professor of physio- 
logy, when, some hours later, these 
two learned men were walking 
home together from the wine cel- 
lar, ‘I fear me much dear old 
Tauber’s health is deeply and 
gravely affected. I could not help 
shuddering when I felt his deathly 
cold fingers gripping my hand with 
the abnormal force of madness. 
And did you look into his eyes at 
the time ? there was a fearful glare 
in them. I am truly afraid excess 
of learning and superhuman efforts 
of mental labour are turning his 
brain. What a sad pity! The most 
lustrous star of our noble seat of 
learning ! 

‘My apprehensions have for 
some time been running in the 
same channel, I must confess,’ re- 
plied Dr. Berchtold gravely. ‘Yet 
amore lucid and acute mind in 
the field of science, a more daring 
but still withal sober and strictly 
logical speculator in the realms of 
the unknown, cannot well be ima- 
gined. Even his crazes lean to 
august wisdom’s most exalted side. 
The man is indeed an absolute 
psychological problem to me. A 
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brighter light never shone in frailer 
lamp.’ 

‘You say well, Berchtold ; even 
his crazes have a weird grandeur 
in them. It is surely something 
noble to strive to collect for the 
benefit of mankind the highest 
productions of the human intellect, 
and to do this with our dear old 
friend’s absolute abnegation of 
self!’ 

‘True, Reichenbach. And there 
surely beats not a gentler and kind- 
lier heart than in Tauber’s bosom. 
Can there be a more godlike aim 
than annihilation of pain and suf- 
fering? Even his hammer craze 
has something sublime in it. And 
his implicit belief in the innocence 
of every criminal, so long as he 
has not himself confessed his of- 
fence, is at least a credit to his 
large human nature, though it cer- 
tainly must be admitted that it 
fatally impairs the value of his rea- 
soning in all forensic matters.’ 

‘And cannot be but most an- 
noying to all sensible people,’ 
Reichenbach added. ‘ His unrea- 
soning championship of this mon- 
strous Jew is enough to disgust 
any one. But here we are at the 
door of my virtuous domicile, and, 
by Jove, it is close upon midnight. 
Good-night, Berchtold. Mind, I 
shall expect you at ten o’clock to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I will not fail to come punctu- 
ally. Good-night, Reichenbach.’ 


Criminal proceedings in Germany 
in the olden times were cumbrous 
and slow, even in the very simplest 
cases, and Eliezer Ischanderle’s 
was certainly the most complex 
and complicated case that had for 
many years past come under the 
cognisance of a German court; no 
wonder, then, that only slow pro- 
gress was made in it. 

Still the energy and industry of 
the police succeeded in due course 
in gathering ample material for the 
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construction of a solid-looking 
scaffolding of circumstantial evi- 
dence, quite strong enough to bear 
a scaffold for the juridical des- 
patch of the accused man. 

Eliezer Ischanderle had a hard 
and bad time of it. He was sub- 
jected some fifty times at least to 
the moral torture of an interroga- 
tory, based altogether upon the 
most absolute assumption of his 
guilt. All his asseverations of in- 
nocence were of course received 
with withering scorn, when they 
did not bring down upon his de- 
voted head the fierce anger of his 
righteously indignant judges. 

Inquiries had naturally been set 
on foot in Lemberg, to test the 
truth of hisassertion that the money 
found upon him was his own. The 
result of these inquiries indisputa- 
bly established the fact of his no- 
torious comparative poverty for 
many years past. No one in 
Lemberg had ever given him credit 
for the possession of even as much 
as five hundred thalers in cash. 
How, then, could ten or eleven 
thousand thalers ever have found 
their way into his pockets? 

Of course, no rational mind 
could be expected to give the 
least heed to his brazen assertion 
that he had amassed this large sum 
by slow stages in the course of 
many years, and that his natural 
secretiveness had kept the fact 
jealously from the ken of all men. 

Still the accused persisted in the 
declaration of his absolute inno- 
cence of all and any of the mur- 
ders charged against him. With 
impressive solemnity he called God 
to witness that he was speaking 
the truth in this, and, had it been 
a simple question of sincerity of 
look and manner, his statements 
must have carried conviction to 
the mind of the magistrates ; but 
unhappily for the man, it was en- 
tirely a question of facts, and these 
are stubborn things which cannot 
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be brazened out of existence by 
the mere force of obstinate denials. 

However, there was at least one 
of the judges, Councillor von 
Criegern, who did not remain 
altogether unimpressed by the 
prisoner’s passionate pleadings to 
place belief in his declarations, 
and who was indeed struck by the 
logical consistency of his story 
throughout, and by the fact that 
he had not once contradicted him- 
self in even the least important 
detail. But the impression was 
not sufficiently deep and sustained 
to give rise to really grave doubts 
in Criegern’s mind. So the coun- 
cillor went along with his col- 
leagues. 

Tauber stuck to his colours. He 
boldly kept up his advocacy of the 
Jew’s innocence, and obstinately 
continued to fight the hopeless 
battle against fixed public opinion. 
There was yet another citizen of 
Leipzig who manfully stood up 
for Ischanderle’s innocence. This 
was the music-master of the Tho- 
mas School, Christian Theodor 
Weinlich (Richard Wagner's tea- 
cher, by the bye), who had known 
the Galician for many years, and 
believed him absolutely incapable 
of perpetrating the truly demonia- 
cal crimes which were laid to his 
charge. 

These two earnest men suc- 
ceeded in time, as earnest men 
almost invariably wili succeed, in 
making their own convictions pass 
into the minds of a few of the 
calmer and less biased of their 
fellow citizens ; but these seceders 
from universal public opinion re- 
mained, after all, only a very small 
and uninfluential minority. 


All things must and will come to 
an end at last. In June 1825 
judgment was pronounced, and 
sentence of death passed upon 
Eliezer Ischanderle of Lemberg, 
for that he had, in the malignity 
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of his heart, and instigated thereto 
by the devil, at the dates and 
places hereinafter duly set forth, 
wilfully and culpably slain, killed, 
and murdered the undernamed, to 
wit, &c. &c. 

A few months later, in Septem- 
ber, the judgment was finally con- 
firmed by the High Court of 
Appeal, and the death warrant 
duly signed and despatched. The 
Jews form only a very small frac- 
tion of the population of Saxony. 
In 1825 there were no more than 
twelve hundred Israelites to be 
found in the whole kingdom. 
Their influence would not have 
much weight, therefore, even had 
they striven to exert it in favour 
of their unhappy co-religionist, 
which they, however, abstained 
from doing, contenting themselves 
with sending the rabbi of the 
synagogue in Leipzig to the con- 
demned man, to give him all 
spiritual consolation and guidance 
in his power, and prepare him for 
death. 

Ischanderle, whilst declaring 
himself fully resigned to his fate, 
persisted still in the most earnest 
and solemn asseveration of his 
innocence. 

Friday, the 23rd of September 
1825, was the day fixed for the 
execution. 


On the evening of Wednesday, 
the 21st of the month, Mr. Frege 
accidentally met his old friend 
Tauber coming from the Pleis- 
senburg, where he had been to 
pay a visit of consolation to the 
unhappy man under sentence of 
death, on whom the sun would not 
rise again on the third morrow 
after. 

The professor had been in a 
state of the wildest excitement for 
a week past ; however, not so much 
on account of the approaching 
execution of an innocent man, as 
he firmly believed Ischanderle to 
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be, but that there was a magnificent 
collection of books and manuscripts 
in the market, and he could not 
make up sufficient money within 
some two thousand thalers to be- 
come the happy purchaser of it. 

Mr. Frege was going to be mar- 
ried to one of the prettiest and 
sweetest girls in Leipzig, whom he 
loved dearly, and who returned his 
affection with equal warmth. He 
was correspondingly elated, and, 
being a thoroughly good-hearted 
fellow, wished every one to share in 
his joy, more particularly his dear 
old friend Tauber, whom he there- 
fore now proceeded at once to but- 
tonhole securely. 

‘Professor, he cried, ‘I have 
caught you, and from me you do 
not get away till the small hours of 
the morning. There is a glorious 
supper laid out for a dozen in the 
Stadt Wien, and you must make 
one of us. Come, come! as the 
professor was evidently trying to 
decline the invitation ; ‘come, I'll 
take no denial.’ 

‘My dear Frege,’ said the pro- 
fessor, ‘you must really permit me 
to go home first. I will join you 
in an hour’s time at the Stadt 
Wien.’ 

‘No, no, old man, you don’t. It 
is no go. I know how you would 
give me the slip. No, you come 
along with me to the Briihl. The 
fact is, I want to show you some- 
thing.’ 

It was in vain for the professor 
to protest and struggle. He had 
to go along with his friend, who 
took him to his apartments in the 
Brihl. 

Frege led his guest into his re- 
ception room, and invited him to 
take a seat. ‘I have given my 
servants a holiday till to-morrow,’ 
he said, ‘so we must wait upon 
ourselves, my dear professor. Here 
is a bottle of Tokay and a plate of 
biscuits, which will do very well to 
give us a zest for supper. And 
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now, Tauber,’ he continued, after 
taking a glass of wine, ‘I will show 
you something precious, which I 
know will give you pleasure to see. 
Look here.’ 

He was rising from his chair, 
when he was stopped by the pro- 
fessor, who hastily exclaimed, 

‘No, no, Frege, do not show me 
anything precious ; for God’s sake 
do not! I donot wish to see any- 
thing—I do not, indeed ! 

‘Surely,’ cried the young banker, 
greatly puzzled, ‘I only want to 
show you my gift to my bride. I 
know you like to look at gems, and 
you are a judge of them, and—’ 

‘Oh, gems!’ interrupted the pro- 
fessor, almost gaily. ‘Gems ! why, 
you may show ¢hem to me; I do 
not mind looking at gems. I am 
all safe with gems—all safe, all 
safe. But make haste, I want my 
supper, and I do not like to be 
alone with people.’ 

Here the professor shuddered. 

The banker was more puzzled 
than before. He said nothing, 
however, but turned round to open 
an elegant Florentine cabinet. 

There was something which it 
evidently annoyed him to see there. 

* Ay, ay, ay,’ he cried, with an air 
of vexation, ‘I had forgotten to 
take this down to the safe. Now 
I shall have to open all the doors 
again.’ And he took from the ca- 
binet, and placed on the table, an 
open ebony casket full of gold and 
notes ; then he turned round again 
to take out the gems which he 
wished the professor to see. 

There were two silver chande- 
liers on the table, each with eight 
branches, holding lighted wax can- 
dles. On the left wall of the room 
there were three large pier-glasses, 
each of them flanked on both sides 
by chandeliers with lighted wax 
candles. 

Just as the banker was about to 
bend over the cabinet to take out 
the casket with the gems, he quite 
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accidentally cast his eyes sideways 
on one of the pier-glasses, when he 
saw reflected in the mirror a hor- 
rible sight, which made the blood 
freeze in his véins. 

There stood the professor, just 
risen from his chair, with his face 
fearfully distorted, and the lurid 
fire of madness flaming in his eyes. 
It was a most dreadful transfigura- 
tion altogether. His right hand 
was placed beneath the skirts of 
his coat, which he wore down to 
his heels. He rapidly drew it out. 
There was a bright steel hammer 
in it, which he was swiftly raising 
on high, moving a step forward, 
when the banker, with the roused 
instinct of self-preservation, veered 
round with lightning speed to seize 
his would-be assailant by the throat, 
and hurl him back into the chair 
from which he had risen. 

‘Great God! Tauber, Tauber! 
What does this mean?’ exclaimed 
Frege, in the wildest excitement. 

‘Murder it means,’ shouted the 
madman, ‘murder! I must have 
that gold. I must have it for my 
books, and you must die. I mus. 
send you after Hoheneck, and the 
Bible woman, and the woolstapler, 
and the money-lender—a goodly 
company, forsooth, ha, ha! Why 
did you show me the yellow fiends ? 
I did not want to see your gold. 
I would not come here. I had 
sworn never again to be alone with 
a man, and you forced me. Take 
the consequences then. Only one 
of us must leave this place alive.’ 

He shouted these words with 
fiercest vehemence without stop- 
ping. But all the while he was 
striving with superhuman strength 
to shake off the banker’s grip on 
his throat, and to raise his hammer. 
Once or twice he was on the point 
of succeeding ; but Frege, a vigor- 
ous young man, who had now fully 
recovered his coolness, and was 
keenly alive to the fearful danger 
in which he stood, was gradually, 
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though slowly and doubtfully, 
getting the upper hand. He judi- 
ciously kept silent, reserving all 
his breath for the struggle, whilst 
the madman was rapidly expending 
his in wild shouts. 

Two of the banker’s invited 
guests had meanwhile entered the 
house, to see whether Frege was 
ready to go along with them to the 
hotel where supper was awaiting 
them. 

When they were coming up- 
stairs, the din of the combat and 
Tauber’s mad cries reached their 
ears. They rushed incontinently 
into the apartment. 

A glance sufficed to show them 
how matters stood, though they 
could not for the life of them rea- 
lise the cause of the fierce struggle 
going on between the old professor 
and their friend Frege. 

‘Oh, I am so glad you have 
dropped in, my dear fellows,’ cried 
the banker, breaking silence for 
the first time since the struggle 
had commenced. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, help me to keep this unhappy 
madman down. We must secure 
him, and take him to Krafft. 
Horrible, horrible! He is the 
hammer murderer! He, Tauber! 
Do, Mr. Friedrichs, take the ham- 
mer from his hand. His clutch 
upon it is desperately firm ; I have 
failed three times in trying to wrench 
it from him.’ 

By this time the unhappy pro- 
fessor was fast getting exhausted. 
He could only offer a feeble resist- 
ance now to the three men. The 
hammer was snatched from his 
relaxing grasp ; his arms were tied 
fast and securely to his sides with 
silk handkerchiefs ; his legs were 
knotted together by the same 
means; a Carriage was procured, 
and, thus bound hand and foot, 
Professor Tauber was taken to Dr. 
Krafft’s asylum. 


The terrible news spread through 
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the city like wildfire. Mr. Frege, 
stirred to the innermost depths of 
his being by the awful events of the 
evening, at once sought an inter- 
view with Councillor von Criegern. 
The result was that the judges held 
a meeting that very night, at which 
it was resolved, not only to coun- 
termand the preparations for the 
execution, but to intimate immedi- 
ately to the unhappy, so much ill- 
used, condemned man in the death- 
cell of the Pleissenburg, the sur- 
prising turn which his case had 
taken by the merciful interposition 
of Providence. And on that very 
night he was removed to more 
cheerful quarters, though stili re- 
tained in custody, appareni!y more 
for mere form’s sake than that any 
doubt of his innocence was still 
lingering in the judges’ mind. 

The professor’s hammer formed 
a special object of the judges’ ab- 
sorbing interest and study. It was 
a curious implement indeed, admi- 
rably adapted to the purpose for 
which Tauber had used it for years 
in his murder campaign. It was 
made wholly of steel, and was hol- 
low throughout. At the lower end 
ofthe handlealarge bulb was placed. 
This was filled with quicksilver. 
On raising the hammer and swing- 
ing it for a blow, the quicksilver 
ran through the handle into the 
body of the weapon, imparting 
thereby a powerful impetus, and 
great additional force to the stroke. 
It was afterwards found that the 
professor had had this hammer 
made expressly years ago in Paris, 
to serve him in his geological ex- 
cursions. 

How had this man of frail puny 
frame and apparently all mind, 
this seeming incarnation of all that 
is gentle and kind and good in hu- 
man nature, this large-hearted friend 
to all things living, this austere an- 
chorite, of few and simple wants 
and fewer and simpler desires— 
how had Ae of all men come to 
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wander as a destroying demon 
among his fellow creatures? Ay, 
as Dr. Berchtold said, he present- 
ed indeed a psychological pro- 
blem ! 


All that night Tauber lay raving 
and raging in the padded room in 
Krafft’s asylum—a branch of that 
eminent ‘mad doctor’s’ Halle es- 
tablishment for the treatment and 
cure of the insane. His struggles 
were fearful to behold—once he 
succeeded in bursting his bonds ; 
he was, however, immediately se- 
cured again. 

Commissary Weilert, with three 
policemen to assist him, had been 
sent by the authorities to guard 
against all chance of escape. 

The commissary was a little 
crestfallen at the turn which affairs 
had taken. The poor man had 
boasted so much of the marvellous 
*cuteness shown by him in bringing 
the murder home to the Galician 
Jew, who now after all turned out 
to be innocent! It was vexing! 


At nine in the morning, Tauber, 
who, it was evident to Doctors 
Reichenbach, Berchtold,and others, 
summoned to his couch, as well as 
to Dr. Krafft, come up expressly 
from Halle, had in his maniacal 
fit of the preceding evening and 
night exhausted all his remaining 
stock of vitality, fell into a deep 
sleep—the forerunner of his im- 
pending dissolution. 

When he awoke in the evening 
there was not an atom of physical 
strength left in the frail battered 
frame ; but the clearness of mind 
had returned. He knew that the 
end was fast drawing near. He 
asked that a magistrate should be 
sent for to receive his confession. 

The court deputed Councillors 
Criegern and Ammon for this pur- 

e. 

The dying man made a long 
statement of the history of the 
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fearful crimes committed by him, 
entering into the minutest details, 
which cannot well be related in 
this place, where we must con- 
fine ourselves to a brief and suc- 
cinct summary. 

It was his most expensive book 
and manuscript collecting mania 
in which the more fearful aberra- 
tions of his intellect had first taken 
its rise. He told the magistrates 
that he had been mad for years, 
and that he had been perfectly 
conscious of the fact, which he had, 
however, successfully managed to 
hide, with all the devilish cunning 
and infernal method so often ob- 
served in insane people of high 
mental organisation originally. His 
first murder had been that of the 
Baron Hoheneck, his beloved pupil 
and friend. At that time a tempt- 
ing offer of a fine collection of 
books had been made to him, 
which he had been compelled to 
decline for want of sufficient funds, 
This had driven him well-nigh out 
of his mind. He had not been 
able to think of anything else. On 
the morning of the murder he had 
been rambling about the woods 
near Rosenau Park. He had casu- 
ally walked up to the window of 
the pavilion. He had seen his 
friend Hoheneck, who had invited 
him to enter through the window, 
and had lent him a helping hand. 
They had had a chat. The baron 
had sat down to write a letter of 
introduction to Count Seebach. 
An open money-box full of gold 
had attracted his (Tauber’s) atten- 
tion. The thought had suddenly 
flashed through his mind that there 
was lying here most temptingly be- 
fore him the cash which he needed 
to buy the insanely-coveted collec- 
tion. His mind, already gravely 
affected, had given way completely. 
A mad frenzy seized upon him, and 
the rest we know. He afterwards 
suffered the torments of hell ; but he 
had kept his formidable secret. 
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The story of the other murders 
was similar. In the case of the 
widow Hartmann, he had cleverly 
managed to leave his companions 
in the wine cellar for a quarter of 
an hour, which had sufficed him to 
run to the Tetzelhouse, commit 
the murder, pocket the gold coin 
which he had chanced to see in 
the afternoon, and run back again 
to the wine cellar, without his 
temporary absence having been 
remarked. 

He had always taken gold only ; 
notes, silver, and gems had had no 
attraction for him ; but at the sight 
of the ‘ yellow dross’ the fiend had 
taken possession of him. 

After the murder of Abraham 
Goldberg he had sworn to himself 
a solemn oath that nothing should 
ever induce him again to be alone 
with man or woman. This oath 
Frege had unwittingly forced him 
to break, and the sight of gold had 
once again completely upset the 
balance of his mind. 


Postponed sine Die. 


He requested that his madly- 
cherished collection should be sold, 
if possible entire. He had spent 
some eighty thousand thalers alto- 
gether in the purchase, and it would 
be cheap at that price. 

The proceeds were to serve, in 
the first place, to make amplest 
restitution to the families of his 
unhappy victims. Ten thousand 
thalers were to be given to Eliezer 
Ischanderle, who had suffered so 
much. The residue was to be 
devoted to the establishment of an 
asylum for the insane. 

He felt it would be hopeless for 
him to crave the forgiveness of his 
fellow men. His crimes had been 
too fearful for human pardon... . 


A few brief minutes more, and 
he passed away to implore the infi- 
nite mercy of his Maker. His last 
words were: ‘A rare and rich 
collection—rare and rich! Death 
instantaneous and painless! Pain- 
less—painless !’ 


POSTPONED SINE DIE. 


PHILLIs selects a younger swain, 
And seeing me look vexed, 

Says, ‘Him I love in this world ; you 
Alone, dear, in the next.’ 


’Tis true I’ve got eternity, 
He, time ; but when they kiss, 
And bill and coo, I sometimes think 
I'd change my chance for this. 


His love is earthy, of the earth— 
Mine is Platonic, skiey ; 

But, then, he’s in possession, while 
I’m put off—sine die. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WHEN that cry for help came, 
and Hugh threw himself into the 
shrubbery before him with the im- 
petuosity and vigour of a bull, 
René felt a trembling, and it 
seemed as though her heart had 
bounded into her throat. It was 


not fear for Hugh, at the risk he 
ran by answering that appeal for 
help, that affected her, but a great 
gladness at this proof of his love 
for her; nor was it fear for him 
that filled her with anxiety to be 


beside him when Raffiolli desired 
him to avenge her, but a proud ex- 
ultation in the knowledge that he 
would do her bidding. She made 
her way as speedily as she could 
to the entrance of the arbour — 
having too great a regard for her 
tender flesh to follow in Hugh’s 
steps—with the desire to see her 
cousin punish De Gaillefontaine. 
She had no doubt of his ability ; 
for a woman believes no physical 
achievement impossible to the man 
she loves. She got to the entrance 
as De Gaillefontaine came floun- 
dering out. 

Hugh turned to Raffiolli, assur- 
ing her that the Frenchman should 
be made to apologise, and placing 
her under René’s protection, has- 
tily stepped out upon the open 
space to see what further atten- 
tion was required by De Gaille- 
fontaine. 

The arbour was upon the edge 
of a bank sloping to the river, and 
down this De Gaillefontaine rolled, 


only saving himself from the water 
by digging his nails into the sod. 
The agile little man was on his 
feet in a minute, and his passion 
being roused, he sprang up the 
incline to Hugh, who was waiting 
for him, deviating from the straight 
line to meet him upon the level 
ground. The moon, shining just 
above the trees, and the artificial 
illumination were sufficient for the 
men to see each other with toler- 
able distinctness. De Gaillefon- 
taine made for Hugh with his foot, 
but his antagonist had learnt the 
trick in the studios, and knowing 
what to expect, stepped aside, 
caught the foot, and threw mon- 
sieur upon his back. 

The folly of opposing his own 
dapper body to this monster of 
bone and gristle, this barbarous 
English six-foot giant, made itself 
evident to De Gaillefontaine as he 
recovered the breath bumped out 
of his lungs by the fall. 

‘ Perhaps you will like to murder 
me,’ he said, with sarcasm. 

‘No; but I shall have to throw 
you in the river unless you promise 
to apologise to my cousin.’ 

De Gaillefontaine, rising to his 
feet, at these words looked with a 
new interest at his adversary, see- 
ing for the first time whom he had 
to deal with. 

Hugh had lost his hat, and 
thrown aside his cloak, in burst- 
ing through the arbour, and thus 
De Gaillefontaine failed to recog- 
nise him in that brief space pre- 
ceding his forcible ejectment. 
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He folded his arms, and said, 
looking into Hugh’s face, 

*So then I have the honour of 
to address Mr. Hugh Biron. I 
thought it was one of those tall foot- 
men that I kicked. Do you require 
that I should apologise to Miss 
Biron for having treated her cousin 
as a lackey?” 

‘You can mention that I put 
you on your back, if you wish; but 
I don’t insist upon that. It is an 
apology to Miss Biron for your ill 
conduct to her that I require.’ 

*I have done nothing for which 
to offer an apology,’ said De Gaille- 
fontaine, telling the truth, and curs- 
ing René for the practical joke he 
believed her to have played in 
leading him to declare his passion, 
and then exposing him to the in- 
sult of this cousin, who doubtless 
had been waiting for the signal to 
seize him and treat him shame- 
fully. 

‘Whether you believe yourself 
innocent or not does not matter a 
straw tome. You must apologise 
to my cousin.’ 

* And if I refuse?’ 

‘Then I shall pitch you into 
that river as surely as you stand 
high and dry now.’ 

‘You will give me two minutes 
to consider this quaint propo- 
sal? 

‘Five,’ said Hugh, holding up 
his watch to the moonlight, as he 
turned towards the arbour. The 
place was deserted ; looking along 
the path he saw the figures of René 
and Raffiolli in the distance. He 
returned to M. de Gaillefontaine, 
who had not yet determined his 
course of action. 

A few hours before, De Gaille- 
fontaine had resolved to find oc- 
casion for quarrelling with Hugh, 
to force him to an encounter with 
the sword, with a view to getting 
rid of one whose existence jeopar- 
dised his prosperity. But the in- 
terview with René (as he supposed 
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Raffiolli) materially altered the con- 
ditions which rendered the despe- 
rate measure necessary. 

René might be seriously angry 
with him, he considered ; she might 
have led him on to a declaration 
with a suspicion that his motive 
was unworthy, and the anger she 
expressed when he kissed her 
hand might truly have been genu- 
ine. In that case he had reason 
to suspect that no measure, how- 
ever desperate, could save him 
from banishment. After all, his 
safest course was to get the money 
and bolt with Beatrice Raffiolli; 
and in that case it would be 
advisable to avoid manslaughter, 
which might be followed by his 
apprehension before he had time 
to escape, and lead to an imme- 
diate examination of René’s pecu- 
niary affairs, which would make 
his position doubly hazardous. 

His revengeful evil nature made 
him desire that René should share 
his mortification and downfall; 
Hugh killed, her position would 
be assured; the estate hers by 
right. What if, under the pretext 
of apology, he should declare be- 
fore all her guests that she was an 
impostor, and unlawfully possessed 
of this estate? Against this there 
was to be considered the proba- 
bility of a backhander, a thump, 
or a punch from this brutal cousin. 
No, that would not do. It were 
better te run away with the money, 
and communicate from a safe dis- 
tance anything he might wish to 
say affecting these Birons. But 
how could he apologise to her, 
perhaps before those who believed 
hitn to be what he represented ? 

‘Monsieur,’ he asked, ‘what 
are the terms of this apology ?” 

‘Whilst you have been thinking, 
I have been thinking. Asa stranger 
was present and knows of your 
offence, it will be necessary that 
you make your apology in the pre- 
sence of Miss Biron’s visitors, un- 
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less she chooses to spare you that 
degradation.’ 

The picture suggested by these 
words to the mind of De Gaille- 
fontaine sent the blood of shame 
over his face. He would not sub- 
mit to degradation before Raffiolli 
and others. And yet that river! 
He did not doubt that Hugh would 
fulfil his threat. 

‘When am I to make this apo- 
logy?’ he asked, an idea flashing 
upon his mind. 

‘Before the company separates, 
and as soon as I learn from Miss 
Biron what words you shall say, 
and where you shall say them.’ 

‘You will see that I cannot offer 
an apology with this shirt upon me.’ 

‘You shall have time to change 
it? 

‘Coffee will be served at half- 
past six.’ 

‘If the company has not sepa- 
rated, that time will do: it is now 
five minutes past two.’ 

‘ Then I will apologise. That is 
arranged.’ 

‘Yes ; all I have to do is to see 
that you obey.’ 

*Is that concluded ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then now, monsieur, we will 
speak of another matter.’ 

‘ Out with it’ 

‘You pitch me on my back, you 
roll me over, you talk of to serve 
me like a canail/e. In a word, you 
insult me !’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I demand satisfaction—with the 
sword at six o’clock.’ 

‘Rubbish ? said Hugh, with a 
short laugh, turning upon his heel. 

‘ But it is not rubbish !’ cried De 
Gaillefontaine, running to Hugh’s 
side. ‘ You cannot refuse to fight.’ 

‘Get out of my way; I decline 
to fight.’ 

‘ But you shall listen to me—if 
not here, in the theatre, or wher- 
ever you go; for I will follow and 
speak,’ 
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‘What have you to say?’ 

‘You shall tell me why you de- 
cline to fight.’ 

‘I shall not argue the point. It 
is enough that I refuse to fight.’ 

‘You avoid to argue because it 
is an impossible thing to defend 
cowardice. Monsieur, I shall fol- 
low you, and call you coward before 
all.’ 

‘Then I shall most probably hit 
you.’ 

‘Mon Dieu, it is all I wish! So 
you shall convince every one that 
what I tell them is atruth. You 
are a coward ; you, with your great 
bones and your gristle, can without 
fear strike a fefit like me; but you 
fear to place yourself on an equality, 
and fight me ? 

‘ There is truth in what the little 
brute says,’ thought Hugh, stroking 
his chin, as M. de Gaillefontaine 
continued : 

‘ Perhaps you will tell those just 
and honest gentlemen that it is 
contrary to law to fight duels as 
your excuse. Oh, yes, it is con- 
trary to law to risk your own life at 
six hours, but it is quite blameless 
to pitch me in the river, and risk 
my life at six and a half. How 
would it be if I were all gristle and 
you a petit? Would you undertake 
to throw me in the river then ?’ 

‘Right again,’ Hugh silently ad- 
mitted ; and he smiled at his small 
foe, with something of admiration 
for his spirited argument. 

‘Ah, you may laugh at me be- 
cause you are great and strong, 
but it would be no laughing matter 
if we were equal. And so I tell 
you that you are a coward, a great 
coward; and I am ten thousand 
times more courageous, who do 
not fear you—big as youare! I, 
too, might decline to be pitched 
into the river. At this moment I 
might give you up to the police- 
mans for battering me ; and where 
would you be when the time arrived 
to pitch me into the waters ?” 
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‘ Good, again !’ 

‘You cannot answer me. It is 
true no one can defend cowardice. 
And you boast of to be your cou- 
sin’s champion! Why, her foot- 
man could do all that you do for 
her honour !’ 

‘Hold your tongue !’ 

‘I will not hold my tongues! I 
tell you you would beat a child for 
her, but you will not fight a man; 
you will not risk a thing for her 
sake. If she is insulted, all you 
will do is to pitch her offender into 
the water; and you dare not do 
that if a policemans is by. In that 
case you would threaten, perhaps 
—bah! You are a fine one to 
carry a rapier by your side. It is 
enough to make the cavalier whose 
dress you wear rise from his tomb 
to know how you disgrace his 
memories |’ 

‘You have said enough. If you 
tell me where to meet, I will not 
disappoint you, although I suspect 
it will be to give you the advantage 
you deprecate in me. Where shall 
we meet ?” 

‘On the ground where you in- 
sulted me, monsieur—at six.’ 

‘I shall be there,’ said Hugh, 
and walked away with very much 
such feeling as a man has in step- 
ping into the car of a balloon for 
a first ascent. 

When M. de Gaillefontaine, 
alone in his chamber, looked at 
his watch, it was twenty minutes 
to three. There was ample time 
to make all arrangements. The 
most important thing of the mo- 
ment was his personal appear- 
ance. He changed his trousers 
and shirt, and then, taking his ra- 
pier, posed himself before the glass, 
admiring the whiteness of his shirt 
and the admirable fit of it. His 
complexion, his dark moustache 
and hair, were all excellently thrown 
up by the undress. He made a 
few passes before the mirror, and 
rehearsed the final smile as he 
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wiped his rapier with the lace- 
bordered handkerchief from his 
bosom. Perfect! 

Now for other business. He 
rang the bell, and instructed his 
man to have the brougham and a 
pair of horses harnessed and ready 
for instant departure by six o’clock, 
and the lodge-gate opened. The 
servant repeated the order and re- 
tired. M. de Gaillefontaine then 
emptied the contents of his desk 
into a small bag, added a flask of 
cau de vie, and a box of dbonbons 
for madame. He placed these 
ready to his hand beside his long 
fur-lined Ulster and his Paris hat. 

It was ten minutes past three 
when these arrangements were 
completed. There was no time to 
waste. Raffiolli was yet to be 
prepared for flight, and some few 
intimate friends to be apprised of 
the approaching duel. He felt 
certain of victory, and was not desi- 
rous of concealing his prowess. An 
exhibition of this kind was one to 
be talked about afterwards. He 
put on his felt hat, concealed the 
rapier under the long cloak drawn 
about him, and locking his cham- 
ber-door, descended to the garden. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘ THINGS are serious enough for 
a pipe,’ thought Hugh, as he wan- 
dered along the path after leaving 
De Gaillefontaine. He lit up, and 
under the influence of tobacco his 
thoughts, which since accepting 
the challenge had been confusedly 
whirling, became still and coherent. 
In quiet contemplation he walked 
along, his hands behind him, his 
eye with an artist’s instinct upon 
the signs of coming day. The faint- 
est pink cloud spread in a thin line 
across the primrose sky to the east. 
Looking across the wide-spread- 
ing lawn on which clung a thin veil 
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of mist, to the left of him the 
moon yet held her sovereignty, 
standing strange and clear in the 
dark sky, and sending her rays, 
yet powerful, through the crisp foli- 
age of the beeches. To the west 
the sky was dark; spreading to- 
wards the coming sun, it faded into 
sweet pale green and yellow. Over 
the river vapour curled. Every 
moment the light increased. Just 
where the path left the beechwood, 
andthe morning light was strongest, 
Hugh stopped to watch a spider, 
which had already begun his la- 
bours. 

As he stood thus, a noiseless 
foot pressed the grass behind him, 
and a hand was laid upon his shoul- 
der. It was the young Spaniard. 

‘What are you doing, signor ?” 

‘Moralising over this little la- 
bourer, and wondering whether 
the unusual sounds of to-night 
have broken his rest. You left 
Miss Biron safe? Has she re- 
covered from her annoyances ?” 

‘I left her in the hands of a 
partner, and the music you hear 
she is dancing to. 

‘Dancing!’ exclaimed Hugh. 
He sighed, and put his pipe away. 
René noticed this expression of 
regret, and said, not forgetting the 
Italian accent she had assumed, 

‘One would think, signor, to 
look at your sad face now, which 
a moment since was filled with 
pleasure, that a spider's occupation 
affords you more delight than a 
lady’s happiness.’ 

‘You would not understand my 
feelings if I were to explain them.’ 

‘I understand them without,’ 
said René, putting her hands ten- 
derly on Hugh’s shoulder. ‘We 
Spaniards are old-young. You 
take up this young beauty’s quar- 
rel because you love her; and she 
is careless what becomes of you. 
Heaven! I would never forgive 
such heartless indifference.’ 

‘Yes, you would. You would 
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find a dozen excuses for her if you 
loved her at all. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that she should love 
you because you love her.’ 

‘ But, signor, love apart, you are 
her kinsman.’ 

‘The less necessity for formality.’ 

‘She left you struggling with a 
passionate foe.’ 

‘You would not have had her 
stay ?” 

‘But why did she send no one 
to your assistance ?’ 

‘Because it would have been a 
bad compliment to her champion. 
After all, it seems to me that 
she has taken the wisest and best 
course. Itis the surest way of di- 
verting attention from a matter 
which should be concealed. She 
doubtless feels that I have nothing 
to fear from so slight an antagonist. 
Did she send you to see how the 
affair had ended ?” 

‘No. She gave me no commis- 
sion of that kind. Even I have 
more feeling for you than she has. 
It was to satisfy my own anxiety I 
left her and sought you.’ 

* You are a warm-hearted fellow ! 
Thank you for your sympathy,’ said 
Hugh, taking René’s hand and 
pressing it. Her fingers responded, 
and were last to relax. ‘ Warm- 
hearted ! thought she ; ‘ah, if you 
only knew how warm!’ looking 
up into his face with love of the 
gentleness and truth she saw in it. 

‘And what have you done with 
the Frenchman?’ she asked. 

‘Given him a few hours to 
change his shirt. By the bye,’ he 
said, walking along the grass and 
looking down thoughtfully, ‘your 
inquiry, and the friendship we have 
struck up, remind me of my busi- 
ness with him.’ 

René slipped her hand under his 
arm, and looking sidelong, caught 
the thoughtful expression of his 
features. 

‘I know nothing about these 
matters except what I have read. 
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It’s the thing, I believe, to have a 
second. Do you know anything 
about duelling ” 

*Duelling ’ echoed René, stop- 
ping dead short, and trembling in 
every limb. 

‘Why, what is the matter, laddie?” 
cried Hugh, catching René by the 
arm, for it seemed as if the young 
fellow were falling. ‘I thought 
you Spaniards were fond of this 
kind of amusement. How do you 
feel? There’s a seat yonder. Shall 
I carry you, or do you feel stonger?’ 

‘I can walk, thank you, sig- 
nor,’ said she. Yet very willingly 
would she have been lifted in those 
faithful arms. 

Hugh put his arm round this 
trembling Spaniard, leading him to 
the seat ; and when they were seat- 
ed, he said, 

‘ Seconds don’t have to fight—at 
least not according to my know- 
ledge. But if you fear the sight of 
a couple of rapiers crossed, you 
can keep out of the way. There’s 
no necessity for a second. I shall 
do just as well without.’ 

‘Are you going to fight DeGaille- 
fontaine ?’ asked René. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘Because, as he very clearly 
showed me, though upon my word 
I couldn’t exactly explain it to you, 
as my cousin’s champion I am com- 
pelled to.’ 

‘With rapiers ?’ 

‘Yes. I suppose pistols would 
excite attention, and so possibly 
prevent the victor making his es- 
cape. Besides, there is more risk 
with pistols.’ 

‘Yes, to you,’ said René, remem- 
bering Hugh’s play. 

‘ How do you know that?’ asked 
Hugh sharply. 

‘Oh, you English are bad swords- 
men, and this De Gaillefontaine 
was once a teacher of fencing. He 
has fought already.’ 

‘That is fortunate for me. A 
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clumsy fencer might have the ill 
luck to kill me; this man, for his 
own neck’s sake, will be careful to 
wound me only. Hope he'll spare 
my right arm, or how the deuce 
shallI paint? I shall have to emu- 
late the talented Miss Biffin, and 
use my toes.’ 

In seasons of danger most men 
are lively; Hugh looked forward 
to the meeting, and amusement was 
his predominant sensation. 

René lookedat him withastonish- 
ment. 

‘Oh, but it is a folly to oppose 
yourself to one against whom you 
have no chance. It is altogether 
unfair.’ 

‘Not more unfair than taking 
the little beggar by the neck and 
heels and throwing him into the 
river, and that is what I have pro- 
mised to do if I have the chance.’ 

‘You have no chance. You are 
simply offering your body for him 
to pass his sword through.’ 

‘That is not complimentary, sir. 
How can you tell that I am not 
a regular enfant terrible with the 
sword ?” 

‘By your appearance. And you 
are going coolly to throw your life 
away for the sake of a girl that 
cares nothing for you.’ 

‘ Ah, perhaps that is the reason.’ 

‘Tell me, if you thought that 
beautiful René loved you deeply, 
or as faithfully and fully as you love 
her, would you be so careless of 
your life ?” 

‘Yes, in defending her honour. 
It is thus, monsieur: rightly or 
wrongly, I have the impression 
upon my mind that I should be 
wanting in courage to support my 
cousin’s honour if I refused this 
challenge ; and so, rightly orwrong- 
ly, I will fight, and abide the con- 
sequences.’ 

René sighed. If the knowledge 
of her love would have prevented 
the meeting, she would there and 
then have flung away her mask, and 
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without reserve have told that she 
loved him. She sat still, thinking 
of‘ the situation.’ To undeceive De 
Gaillefontaine at the last moment, 
and command him to drop his 
sword, was one way of saving her 
cousin. But she rejected this 
scheme in favour of another, which 
accorded more with her heart’s de- 
sire and the romantic disposition 
of her nature. 

‘If you are strong enough to 
walk,’ said Hugh, breaking the 
silence, ‘ we will move from here. 
The grass is damp; it is not of 
much importance to me in the pre- 
sent position of affairs, but a cold 
might be inconvenient to you.’ 

They rose, and René said, speak- 
ing now with perfect calmness, 

‘You asked me to be your 
second.’ 

‘Yes ; but if you are nervous—’ 

René laughed. 

‘I am not nervous. Sudden 
excitement affects me always with 
weakness ; but I recover and feel 
it no more. I will be your second. 
At what time do you meet?’ 

‘ At six, by the boat-house.’ 

‘Where is your rapier ?” 

‘Here it is; but I don’t know 
what kind of skewer it is. These 
theatrical swords are not very de- 
pendable weapons of defence, but 
I suppose it is good enough.’ He 
drew it. ‘Perhaps you know some- 
thing of these things ; what sort of 
a blade is it? 

René took it in her hand, looked 
along its edge critically, and then 
setting the point upon the gravel, 
leant upon it. 
half. 

‘Now you've done it, and I 
shall have to find another. But it 
isn’t likely I should hit him hard 
enough to break the sword.’ 

René drew her own rapier, and 
bent it with her hands. 

‘You shall have this, monsieur, 
when the time comes. And now 
I will find this Monsieur de Gaille- 
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fontaine, and make further arrange- 
ments. The time is going. Will 
you bid your cousin adieu ?’ 

* You don’t think I should let her 
know, do you? I hope that if I 
am killed you will tie a stone about 
my neck and sink me in the river. 
We shall have time to talk about 
that after you have made arrange- 
ments. We must not keep mon- 
sieur waiting.’ 

‘You will find me at the boat- 
house,’ said René, and hastened 
away. 

In the theatre she found M. de 
Gaillefontaine looking for her. 

‘I want to see you, my Bea- 
trice,’ he whispered ; ‘come with 
me.’ 

René accompanied him to a 
foge. He took her hand, and 
speaking gaily, said, 

‘My Beatrice, you are absurdly 
jealous. Youhaveavoidedme. Now 
regard how I revenge myself. At 
six o’clock I have a little business 
which will detain me forten minutes. 
At that time you will have your 
maid ready with all your dresses 
and jewels. This keywill admit you 
to my apartment : there, beside my 
hat and my coat, you will find a 
little black bag ; take it, and be care- 
ful of it. It has the wealth within 
it which is to keep us for the rest 
of our lives. In the coachyard you 
will find the brougham ready to de- 
part. You will seat yourself there. 
In a very little time I shall join 
you, and together we will fly from 
this country ; and like the little mice 
in the fable, live happy ever after. 
Now will you tell me I love this 
René Biron better than you, my 
Beatrice ?” 

‘No, monsieur, I can say no- 
thing. Very likely what you tell 
me is the truth; but why should 
you tell me this? It is not what 
I have come to you to ask.’ 

‘Pst! You irritate me, my dear. 
Why will you insist, at such a mo- 
ment of crisis, to pretend you are 
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not Beatrice? This ring betrays 
you !’ 

‘You admire the ring, monsieur?” 
said René, holding it before him. 
‘So do I. You wish to know of 
this ring? ZA, dien! it was given 
me to-night by a lady. And now 
that I have satisfied your curiosity, 
you will be good en« th to tell 
me where I shall fin’ the friend 
who supports you in your affairs of 
honour.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine was as if 
petrified ; he stared at René with- 
out moving a muscle or uttering a 
word. 

‘I must ask you again to direct 
me to your friend ; the time it 
flies,’ said René. 

In utter bewilderment, De Gaille- 
fontaine led the way from the “ge 
until they came to a knot of men 
engaged in whispered conversa- 
tion. One stout Italian bowed as 
René approached; he was less 
perplexed by the young Spaniard. 

‘You represent M. de Gaille- 
fontaine?’ said René. 

The Italian assented, and sig- 
nalled to De Gaillefontaine that he 
was not wanted; but the Gascon 
had lost his habitual composure, 
and, fascinated by this incompre- 
hensible Spaniard, disregarded the 
signal and waited. 

‘You come from the esquire, 
Hugh Biron?’ 

‘No, signor; I come upon my 
own account. I wish to meet M. 
de Gaillefontaine with the rapier 
upon the ground appointed for his 
meeting with Mr. Biron. The sun is 
rising. There will be light enough 
in an hour’s time. Shall we say 
four o'clock ?” 

It was difficult to say who of 
that group was most astonished by 
René’s declaration. 

‘ You wish to meet him in per- 
son ?” 

René bowed, and hoped she could 
be accommodated with the meet- 
ing she desired. 
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‘May I ask your reason for this 
demand ? 

‘Gentlemen, Mr. Hugh Biron is 
my friend. He is utterly ignorant 
of fencing, and De Gaillefontaine, 
knowing this, has challenged him 
to fight. He has accepted the 
challenge for six o’clock ; you will 
see why I require the meeting im- 
mediately. Is it sufficient that I 
call monsieur a coward before you 
all, or shall I hit him upon the 
face ?” 

The Italian turned to De Gaille- 
fontaine. He was deadly white 
with fury and superstitious terror. 

‘I will meet ten hundreds, if 
they are all devils ! he said. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


HER heart bounding with ex- 
citement, René left the theatre, 
and with long strides, not out of 
keeping with her assumed charac- 
ter, made her way towards the boat- 
house. René was conscious of the 
danger to which she exposed her- 
self in facing De Gaillefontaine, 
but that only served to increase 
her elation. She desired no ad- 
vantage which should lessen her 
risk, nothing which could detract 
from her heroism. The glory of 
proving to Hugh that she was 
capable of noble generosity was 
before her, and she thought with 
pardonable pride of the excep- 
tional position she had taken. 

‘How ever the duel results I am 
a gainer,’ thought she, ‘for it raises 
me to a level with him; and though 
I fall, he will see that I have risked 
for his life all that he could ven- 
ture for my honour.’ 

But though the shedding of her 
own blood was not without roman- 
tic charm, she prayed fervently 
that she might so disable De Gaille- 
fontaine as to prevent his engaging 
with Hugh. 
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Down by the boat-house the 
mist from the river gave obscurity 
to the distance and softened the 
light of the rising sun. All was 
soft gray, save the crests of the 
noble beeches, which, reared above 
the vapour, sparkled all bright and 
fresh in the level rays as the leaves 
fluttered to the gentle breathing of 
the wind. 

Hugh was walking near the ar- 
bour with his hands behind him 
and the inseparable pipe in his 
lips. René, catching sight of the 
tall figure, broke into a little run 
involuntarily, was half ashamed of 
herself, stopped, and resumed her 
long stride. 

Love is doubled by self-sacrifice. 
René had not reckoned before this 
time how deeply dear Hugh was 
to her. She admitted it to herself 
now, and came to his side, her eyes 
sparkling, her blood tingling, her 
hands coveting the touch of his. 

‘Ah, young un! I was thinking 
what a capital picture this duel 
would make, if it hadn’t been 
done before. I might try it with 
this gray morning summer light.’ 

‘Are these the gravest thoughts 
you have at a time when your life 
may be measured by minutes?’ 

‘The gravest I choose to talk 
about,’ said Hugh, with a sigh. 
‘ Vulgarity, I suppose, grew out of 
the Latin verb to publish.’ 

‘And you still think of carrying 
out this suicidal intention. You 
will fight with monsieur ?” 

‘Of course I shall, youngster,’ 
said he, with a sigh. ‘We English 
are not a bloodthirsty race of men; 
but when we accept a challenge, we 
fight.’ 

‘Ina good cause. But this René? 

‘Say no more, that’s a good boy. 
I have been thinking of her as I 
hope she is; and if I am to leave 
this world presently, I should like 
to carry the pretty image of René 
with me to the next.’ 

They walked some yards in si- 
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lence, for the tears had sprung into 
René’s eyes, and a diamond-drop 
cut a furrow through the white 
paint upon her face. 

“Tis well I wear a mask,’ thought 
she. 

‘I am thinking,’ said Hugh, 
‘about the few things I shall leave 
behind. Of course my cousin is 
heiress to that valuable property. 
There is nothing but a few pic- 
tures and fewer pounds. If you 
would be good enough to tell her 
my wishes, it would answer the 
purpose of the most elaborate will 
that could be concocted. I should 
like the boys to have all my pic- 
tures, save one.’ 

‘The boys ! 

‘My old friends. Charlie Brock 
will distribute them. Give him my 
love. Here’s a shake of the hand 
for the kind-hearted old blunderer. 
Halloo, laddie! what’sthis?’ (Look- 
ing at his hand.) ‘Are you piping 
your eye? You faint-hearted little 
chap! You won’t remember what 
I tell you.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; it’s—it’s—huph !—all 
right !’ 

‘T’'ll knock it off sharp. You'll 
take a nicknack out of the lot to re- 
member me by—my easel, if you 
like ; or wait, there’s an old brown 
Toby that I was always fond of— 
have that. But there’s one picture 
I want my cousin to have. It 
stands now upon the easel. Itisa 
portrait of her, and I am proud of 
it, for it is faithful to her purity and 
sweetness. ‘Tell her that though I 
wronged her by a doubt, it was but 
for the minute, and that as I have 
painted her upon that canvas she 
has dwelt in my heart, and will be 
seen in my last moment.’ 

He had thrown away his pipe as 
a thing which he should require no 
more, and he held René’s hand in 
his as he spoke, nor dropped it 
when he ceased. 

She, turning his hand, smoothed 
the back of it with her little palm. 
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She could think of no better conso- 
lation that she dared offer. Un- 
conscious ofthat mute caress, Hugh 
stood silent and grave, as a sense 
of the awful proximity to death for 
the first time came upon him. A 
sigh, a quick movement as if he 
were awaking from a dream, and 
then he said with his usual manner, 

‘You will give this little mes- 
sage ?” 

René couldn’t speak; but she 
ceased to smooth the hand, and 
bowing her head, touched it with 
her lips. 

‘How warm the nature is of 
these Spaniards !’ thought Hugh. 

The sound of approaching foot- 
steps put Hugh upon his mettle ; 
René also was roused to energy. 
A smile of satisfaction irradiated 
her lips and sparkled in her eager 
eyes. It was*by an effort that she 
controlled her exuberant spirits to 
that degree of composure neces- 
sary for her safety. She turned 
towards the advancing party, and 
her lips closed tightly over her 
teeth, whilst through her finely-cut 
nostrils her breath came full and 
regular. 

M. de Gaillefontaihe’s second 
and a friend advanced, and behind 
them, at a dozen yards, followed a 
group, heading which strode M. de 
Gaillefontaine, with the swagger of 
Hector. 

‘ Rather before their time,’ mur- 
mured Hugh cheerily. 

‘Not many minutes,’ replied 
René. 

‘Will you settle the prelimina- 
ries for me?” 

‘Undoubtedly,’ answered René 
quietly ; and leaving Hugh’s side, 
she advanced with firm step to meet 
her antagonist’s second. 

De Gaillefontaine drew up, and 
his friends clustered around him. 

A dozen paces brought René 
face-to-face with the second, and 
after the formal salutation she said, 

‘I have no second. As I have 
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said, this Englishman knows no- 
thing of the duel, so I must settle 
the particulars for myself. Will 
you be so good as to tell me if M. 
de Gaillefontaine wishes to fight 
until one is disabled or killed, or 
whether superior skill shall decide 
the combat ?” 

‘I may answer for my principal. 
He is not barbarous. A skilful 
coup shall decide.’ 

‘Par exemple, if I am first to 
draw blood, my adversary shall be 
considered disabled from fighting 
afterwards.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine’s represen- 
tative hesitated. 

‘If monsieur will not concede 
this point, my only alternative is 
the duel @ outrance, since my ob- 
ject in fighting is to prevent the 
meeting with Mr. Biron.’ 

The second withdrew, conferred 
with his principal, and, returning, 
said that M. de Gaillefontaine was 
satisfied to abide by a proof of su- 
perior skill; but that as a scratch 
frequently arose from accident, he 
must insist upon two wounds. He 
would forego his meeting with Mr. 
Biron in the event of being worsted 
in his first encounter. 

René bowed; and they then 
marked the ground. M. de Gaille- 
fontaine’s second looked at his 
watch— 

‘We have yet five minutes.’ 

‘I am quite ready,’ said René. 

The second retired to the group, 
and carefully took the cloak from 
his principal’s shoulders. M. de 
Gaillefontaine looked upon his 
shirt, took the rapier, tried it in 
the air, and waited with the state- 
liest composure for his second’s 
word of command. 

Meanwhile René, turning to 
Hugh with a smile, said, as she 
took the cloak from her shoulders, 

‘Hold this a while for me. I 
have alittle affair with M. de Gaille- 
fontaine that comes off before 
yours.’ 
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For a minute Hugh was si- 
lenced by astonishment, but when 
the motive of this quaint friend’s 
action appeared to him, he stepped 
towards De Gaillefontaine’s party, 
and said, 

‘I have at this moment and for 
the first time learnt that M. de 
Gaillefontaine proposes to fight my 
friend. I beg to object. I will 
fight M. de Gaillefontaine.’ 

With a smile of superb contempt 
M. de Gaillefontaine said, 

‘ All in good time, my esteemed 
sir. J will fight with you at six 
o'clock, as arranged.’ 

It was explained to Hugh, in a 
dozen ways by as many voices, that 
his objection was untenable. His 
meeting was for six o’clotk, of which 
hour it yet wanted twenty minutes. 
He turned to René, who had al- 
ready taken her ground. She had 
not removed her mask, and was 
rolling up the sleeve of her tunic. 
He implored, he remonstrated, he 
urged that her action was unjust 
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to him ; but all his arguments were 
of no avail; and now M. de Gaille- 
fontaine was slowly, grandly ad- 
vancing. 

‘Surely you will remove your 
mask,’ said Hugh; and his words 
were echoed by others, as René 
bowed. 

‘No; I will fight thus.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine, at these 
words, blanched, and his hand 
touched his sword-hilt infirmly. 
The superstition of his race was 
uneradicated, and anything not to 
be understood was regarded as dia- 
blerie. Who was this foe that, in 
the garb of a youth, in the sem- 
blance of a woman, dared him to 
fight, and could afford to fight 
under the disadvantage of a mask 
and loose masquerade dress? Was 
it the avenging double of a for- 
gotten victim? Would that mask 
presently drop away, revealing a 
face to paralyse his arm and ex- 
pose his breast to the keen point 
of this as yet unknown? 


[To be continued. ] 





REQUITED. 


——— 


Wuat is it gives my darling grace, 
And makes her peerless in mine eyes? 
Is it the glory of her face, 
The myriad beauties all can trace 
In her, my prize? 


Is it the sunshine of her glance? 
Is it the pureness of her brow? 
Is it the sunny smiles that dance 
On rosy lips, that so entrance 
And chain me now? 


No! Herein lies my darling’s might ; 
And this is all her witchery— 
That with a love that’s pure and bright, 
Fervent and strong as noonday light, 
My love loves me! 


G. WEATHERLY, 





RUSTIC RELATIVES. 


—_~>———_- 


Few there mustbe who pass through 
the months of spring and summer 
in London without a visit from one 
or more friends from the country. 
Rare must it be when a dweller in 
this great metropolis is not afflicted 
by relatives more or less rustic, 
and expectant of an annual visit to 
town during the season. 

The resident in London, whether 
he be professionally engaged, occu- 
pied in mercantile pursuits, or liv- 
ing a life of laborious idleness, can 
usually find time and opportunity 
to see and hear whatever may be 
going on of sufficient importance 
to excite general attention and 
public interest. He may care little 
after all for music, painting, sci- 
ence, what not, but he will keep 
himself au courant of what is hap- 
pening in the world, artistic or 
otherwise, and will not appear care- 
less of passing affairs which, more 
or less, engross the conversation 
of society in its moments of social 
intercourse. He may really take 
pleasure in amusing himself, or he 
may be by nature lazy and apa- 
thetic, and may drag himself wea- 
rily through the round of enter- 
tainments which society ordains as 
part of the great social treadmill. 

But the visitor from the country 
is an eager, insatiable, energetic, 
indomitable sightseer! No dis- 
tance is too great for him, no hour 
too early or too late for the rustic 
on his annual visit to London in 
the season. Most householders are 
cognisant of this yearly tax on their 
good-nature and hospitality. 

The healthy life led by our rustic 
relatives and the pure country air 


they are always inhaling give them 
a strength to enjoy and a freshness 
and animation wonderful to the 
weary smoke-dried London world. 
Society there takes its pleasure 
calmly and with dignity, and always 
with the air (oftentimes assumed 
and frequently real) of being bored, 
while nothing can exceed the zest 
of the country visitant for every- 
thing in the shape of a sight for 
the eye or an entertainment for 
the ear. 

Not a little trying are these rustic 
relatives. From every part of the 
United Kingdom, from county and 
from shire, from town and village, 
from thickly-populated cities and 
tiny remote hamlets, from the sea- 
shore, from the river-side, from 
mountains and from plains, ‘the 
cry is still, “They come!”’ We see 
them at every turn of the street 
during the latter part of the Lon- 
don season. At every spot where 
society. congregates, whether it be 
picture-gallery, concert, /éfe, or 
lounge, we know them by the ge- 
neral grotesqueness of their ‘ get 
up,’ but much more by the inten- 
sity of their gaze and by the con- 
centrated eagerness expressed in 
their outward bearing. There is 
something surprising in the deter- 
mined and unflinching manner in 
which they ‘do’ London. 

Every exhibition of pictures is 
visited with a method and com- 
pleteness quite foreign to the habits 
of the easy-going Londoner. There 
is Burlington House, the Grosve- 
nor Gallery, the Old Water-colour 
and the New, Doré’s Gallery, 
the French Exhibition, and Miss 
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Thompson’s battle-pieces in Bond 
Street, and a host more. The list 
of entertainments they go through 
is enough to take away one’s breath, 
while the very idea of their toils 
induces symptoms of nervous pros- 
tration. 

The average sightseer of town- 
growth visits a gallery in a super- 
ficial way—to look at one picture 
in particular, perhaps, or to say he 
has been there; but the ruralists 
examine each artist’s work so care- 
fully that it would be difficult to 
mention to them any picture which 
has escaped their scrutiny. It is 
the same at all places of amuse- 
ment with these rustic relatives of 
ours. They arrive early at a con- 
cert at the Floral Hall, and at 
once studiously commence con- 
ning over the programme; and as 
each vocalist appears they drink 
in every note, be the music and 
singing good, bad, or indifferent, 
with an exaltation of enjoyment 
refreshing to behold. 


They make nothing of rising 
and, so to speak, breakfasting with 
the sparrow, in order to spend an 
hour or two at the Academy 
before ten o'clock, proceeding 


thence to Westminster, to the 
Houses of Parliament, which they 
inspect thoroughly with reveren- 
tial attention ; and if one of them 
is fortunately acquainted with his 
county member, he declares his 
intention of returning later in the 
day to hear the speeches in the 
strangers’ gallery. 

Being so near Westminster Ab- 
bey, it is an excellent opportunity 
for them to enter and examine its 
architectural beauties and its many 
tombs of interest, and then they 
will be just in time for Hyde Park 
and the Row. Luncheon awaits 
them at home, but what matter? 
This is the hour for the Row; and 
is not his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales himself sometimes 
seen there, taking a quiet stroll or 
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a gentle canter? Is it nothing to 
return to one’s country acquaint- 
ance able to boast of having been 
within arm’s length of royalty ? 

The afternoon is made available 
for more sights and sounds, and 
the day concluded by a visit to the 
theatre, where they arrive as fresh 
as larks in time for the first piece, 
and where they remain unwearied 
till the curtain drops on the last. 
This is a specimen of one of their 
days, and each and all are filled 
up and utilised in the same man- 
ner. 

‘It is,’ they will urge, ‘necessary 
for us to make the most of our 
time ;’ and thus they compress the 
pleasures and duties of a year into 
one terrible fortnight. 

If the desire of your rustic rela- 
tives to have you with them on 
their expeditions be limited to one 
or two occasions, it is bearable, 
and would appear churlish in you 
to refuse ; but when, paying you a 
domiciliary visit, they expect you 
to be their leader and the purveyor 
of their inexhaustible round of 
amusements, their advent in Lon- 
don may be justifiably looked for- 
ward to with a shudder. 

They expect you to know every- 
body, and feel themselves almost 
betrayed if you fail to meet their 
expectation with an acknowledg- 
ment of your ignorance. They are 
especially disgusted should you 
fail to introduce them on meeting 
one of your acquaintance; and 
should it be your fate to take off 
your hat to a passing carriage, their 
interest and inquiries about the 
occupants thereof know no bounds, 
and, but for their unsophisticated 
ways, would almost amount to im- 
pertinence. 

They visit the opera, and expect 
you to tell them who is the occu- 
pant of every box, and the reason 
why the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are not there that night. 
They read the book of the opera 
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all the time the performance is 
going on, and endeavour by much 
dodging.to follow the words of song 
and recitative ; though they fail 
lamentably when, as is often the 
case, the Italian does not run line 
for line with its translation on the 
opposite page. By this custom they 
lose many happy effects and in- 
cidents in the acting; but it does 
not much matter, they are quite 
unaware of it, and if you are wise 
you will let them be. 

The Albert Memorial is full of 
interest for them. They visit it 
and enter deeply into the emble- 
matical sculpture at its base, as- 
sisted by a description cut out of 
a paper at the time of its comple- 
tion and carefully put by for this 
occasion. They ventilate the sub- 


ject with almost as much care as 
that bestowed on the deciphering 
of the Nineveh sculptures. 

They gloat over the shops, and 
the rustic female relative loses no 
time in purchasing all the toilettes 


she will require for some time to 
come, and hastens to doff the 
countrified costumes, which she 
perceives, with feminine tact, to be 
very unlike those of her London 
sisters. But, alas, with the dress 
she has not acquired the art of 
putting it on or wearing it, and her 
whole appearance is as unlike that 
of a town lady as anything can be. 
The alpaca of the country (rustic 
relatives are always given to alpaca) 
is discarded for silk—generally of 
a blue or mauve tint, or, if black, of 
a bright surface, with which they 
combine a white bonnet and a 
startling flower of pink. Sisters 
from the country double the misery 
with which you and your friends 
contemplate their mistake in attire 
by dressing scrupulously alike. 
The remarks made by the rustic 
relatives at sights and on things in 
general are usually unpleasantly 
audible, and, not being calculated 
to convey any special edification 
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to the surrounding public, render 
it difficult for you to restrain them 
without thereby losing your urbanity 
and usual courtesy of temper. They 
insist on addressing you as ‘ cousin 
George’ in a loud and delighted 
tone, announcing their relationship 
in a way which makes you at the 
moment detest all remote ties of 
consanguinity, at the same time 
that you are conscious of being a 
sad snob for entertaining such a 
feeling. You will be fortunate if 
one of them be not of an intellec- 
tual turn, interrogating you closely, 
at the museums and galleries visited 
in your company, on subjects his- 
torical, geological, and artistic, in 
a way implying something encyclo- 
peedic in the manner of your educa- 
tion; and the question, put in a 
high key, is heard by the loungers 
in your vicinity, who smile and 
manifest their amusement in vari- 
ous ways at your utter discomfiture, 
doubtless feeling grateful that they 
are not in your place. 

The suffering, mental and physi- 
cal, caused you by the innocent, 
hearty, unsophisticated ruralist is 
at times cruel in the extreme. Two 
bright-eyed, red-cheeked damsels, 
come up to stay with your wife for 
an annual visit, will both seize your 
arm, and insist on your conducting 
them to the points of interest—say 
at South Kensington Museum ; 
and being attired in country-cut 
costumes, with bonnets worn at a 
wedding in the winter, where they 
acted as bridesmaids, and which 
have been put by for their trip to 
town, naturally excite no little 
attention. You devoutly hope to 
meet none of your intimate ac- 
quaintance or club friends, though 
the intense pleasure and exhilara- 
tion of the maidens make you re- 
proach yourself for not entering 
more into their feeling of gratifica- 
tion. 

Alas, the first time you en- 
counter a friend in the street you 
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are accosted with, ‘Ah, Bellairs, 
who were those nice girls I saw you 
with in Piccadilly? Just come from 
Paris,eh? Dresses by Worth? Well, 
well, I know, old boy! Country 
parson’s daughters up on a visit. 
Trying time, eh? I always cut and 
run when I hear such an event 
talked of at our diggings.’ 

This friend is a merry bachelor, 
and does not yet know the duties 
and responsibilities of matrimony. 

Mrs. Bellairs says at breakfast 
one morning, ‘Don’t you think, 
dear, we had better fix a time for 
our cousins to come up and pay us 
their annual visit? ‘Oh, not yet, 
my love,’ you reply with haste, and 
a natural but foolish desire to put 
off the evil day. ‘Wait till I am 
less busy,—write and fix the end 
of June.’ Or if your wife propose 


a visit to Richmond, Kew, or a raid 
to the Crystal Palace, you say, 
‘Wait till the Strangways come ; 
they will be sure to go.’ 


And at last, when you and Mrs. 
Bellairs are well-nigh weary with 
going out and receiving in return ; 
with attending dinners, balls, con- 
certs, drums, theatres, operas, and 
botanic /étes, polo and cricket 


matches, the dreaded period arrives . 


for the visit of the rustic relatives, 
who, with a heavily-laden cab— 
father, mother, the two before- 
mentioned daughters, and small 
son on the box—draw up and are 
received by your amiable wife with 
something like a sigh. She, in 
course of conversation, expressing 
a conviction that a quiet evening 
will be best for them after their 
long journey, they having travelled 
all the way from the village of 
Dullerton -on - Drowse, near the 
Scottish border, the parson, in a 
wideawake and alpaca-coat well 
covered with dust, looks much 
crestfallen, and rubs his hands, de- 
claring that, after aglass of George’s 
good claret, he shall, for one, be 
ready for anything. In fact, while 
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his ladies unpack he proposes that 
he and James shall go and have a 
‘look round.’ 

This is an example of the labour 
awaiting you and your wife for four- 
teen successive days ; and notwith- 
standing your desire to afford rea- 
sonable pleasure to your relatives 
during their stay under your roof, 
the incessant toil and weariness to 
which their unflinching determina- 
tion to go everywhere and see 
everything subjects you both make 
their departure a time of deep re- 
lief. And let nobody imagine that 
Sunday is passed as a day of rest by 
our insatiable rustic friends. By 
no means. Museums and galleries 
are closed, and all public entertain- 
ments tabooed ; but are there not 
churches many and _ preachers 
many to see and hear? Is there 
not Dean Stanley at the Abbey, 
and Canon Liddon at St. Paul’s? 
and, most fortunate, actually it 
happens that that great orator the 
Bishop of Peterborough is about to 
preach at Whitehall Chapel for one 
afternoon !—whither they go, and 
stand patiently in the gueue which 
forms itself outside; and return 
later, with expressions of gushing 
delight, though ‘Papa could not 
get a seat, and Louisa Mary only 
got the corner ofa bench to rest 
on.’ Still they have heard Dr. 
Magee; and the good parson de- 
tails the bishop’s sermon in spas- 
modic bits to Mrs. Bellairs, at any 
available or unavailable moment, 
for the remainder of the day, some- 
times replying to a question at 
table concerning the renovating of 
his inner man by exclamations of, 
‘Ah, there was another thing he 
said which struck me greatly,’ till 
poor Mrs. Bellairs, utterly bewil- 
dered, falls asleep when they have 
started for evening service at St. 
Paul’s, and has a dream, in which 
the Opera, Parson Strangways, roast 
beef, and a bishop in his lawn- 
sleeves are curiously intermingled. 
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But, after all, is not something 
due to our rustic relatives for the 
way in which they stir us up, and 
show us such an example of untir- 
ing energy? May we not learn 
from them to enter more fully into 
matters of more or less interest, 
which we are, in our laziness, per- 
haps too apt to treat carelessly, or 


A Picture. 


to entirely disregard? Have we 
not been idle, and thus lost many 
sights which our visitors have proved 
to us are worth seeing? It is surely 
well to be aroused from a state of 
lethargy, and to be convinced that 
a superficial way of amusing our- 
selves is neither wholly pleasurable 
nor satisfactory. 
W. W. FENN. 


A PICTURE. 


Two little souls, a boy and a girl, 
Wandering on to the foot of the hill. 

Bushes of green and blossoms of pearl 
Laugh at themselves in the roadside rill. 

Crossing the lane a’ gorgeous jay, 

Bathed in the light of a flattering ray, 

Jauntily chatters, ‘Some day, some day !’ 


Two sweet souls, a man and a maid 
(Beechen branches twisted above), 
Picking the daisies which sprinkle a glade, 

And trying their luck at a game of love : 


‘ This year! ‘ Next year !’ 


What do they say? 


And out of the beeches the curious jay 
Peeps and chuckles, ‘Some day, some day ! 


Two old souls, and the end of the day 
Follows them home to the foot of the hill ; 
One late gleam which has wandered astray 
Breaks from a copse and dimples the rill. 
Autumn leaves are strewing the way, 
And hoarse from the larch the hungry jay 
Shouts out to the night, ‘Some day, some day !’ 


Two poor souls in the dead of the night, 

Side by side, lie stiffened and still ; 

And the winter’s moon just softens her light, 

As it solemnly rests at the foot of the hill. 
Remembering the bees and the buds and the may, 
The summer gold and the autumn gray, 

And the warm green lane where the beetles play, 
In the crisp cold night the shivering jay 
Croaks out of his dream, ‘Some day, some day !’ 
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Yes, dearest Maudie, to-morrow 
morning will see you Richard 
Saunders’s wife, God willing; and 
may every blessing Heaven can 
shed fall upon you and your young 
husband, and may you be spared 
to each other during many, many 
happy years ! 

We shall miss your face from the 
family circle by the fire, Maudie ; a 
circle which changes every year. 

You asked me just now to tell 
you a story : so your last memory 
of the old home might always re- 
mind you of the days when you 
and your brothers and sisters sat in 
open eyed and mouthed wonder- 
ment at the story of Cinderella and 
other dear old nursery tales ; and 
when you grew older, in the winter 
evenings your flesh has crept at 
some dreadful ghost-story, and you 
have glanced frequently round to 
make sure no terrible goblin sat 
behind you. Now, however, you 
are all too old to care for the one 
or tremble at the other; and I have 
repeated every story I know so 
often, you must know it as well as, 
if not better than, I do; for my 
memory is not as it once was. Yet 
there is one—one connected with 
myself, and which is really the his- 
tory of my life—-which, since it 
occurred, has never been alluded to 
by me or in my presence, and that 
is over fifty years ago. Yes, I do 
not profess to be anything but an 
old woman ; but I daresay I seem 
older to all of you than I seem to 
myself. The first bitter agony is 
gone now; but an aching void, no 
love or tenderness has ever been 
able to fill, remains in my old heart, 
and I suppose will until death joins 
our hands in heaven. 


I was only five years old when 
Alfred Layton first came to Moss- 
croft. His parents died of fever 
within a few weeks of each other, 
and my father—your grandfather— 
was left his sole guardian. He 
was a couple of years my senior, 
a slightly made, delicately com- 
plexioned boy, with large dark eyes, 
silky black hair, good features, an 
oval face, and a weak irresolute 
mouth. Alas, all too plain an in- 
dex to his character ! 

I had no companions near my 
own age. Your mother—my sister 
—who is eighteen years my junior, 
was still unborn; so it seemed 
quite a godsend when my father 
brought Alfred home to be my 
playfellow; and as that, no girl 
could have been more perfect, and 
it is hard to say which felt the 
greatest pleasure in dressing, un- 
dressing, and generally escorting 
our dolls during a day of doll-life. 

How well I remember when my 
father ordained that Alfred was too 
old to share my lessons and must go 
to school! How we wept farewell in 
each other’s arms, and how no- 
thing would console me for his loss 
—not evena fortune spent in toys— 
until a kitten, black as jet and soft 
as down, was placed in my arms! 
Then my tears ceased, and I lavish- 
ed on it all my spare embraces. 

Regularly every week Alfred and 
myself exchanged letters once. I 
have some of his letters now ; and 
you would laugh to see how ill 
spelt and written they are. 

With what longing did we both 
look forward to his first holidays— 
wedid not call them vacations then, 
and schools colleges—and what 
rapture our meeting was! How 
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innocently happy we were when the 
days were fine, and with our lunches 
in a basket we wandered away for 
a day in the woods, and ate so 
many blackberries! I wonder we 
were not oftener in the hands of 
the family doctor. 

Alfred never spoke of his school- 
life with pleasure, as I heard other 
boys. He complained that his 
schoolfellows were rough, and had 
nicknamed him Miss Dolly. I was 
furiously indignant at them for this, 
as I termed it cowardly cruelty to 
my poor boy; but when I com- 
plained to my father he treated it 
as a good joke, and said it would 
do him good and make a man 
of him; but even I, who forgave 
every fault, felt a little ashamed 
when he confessed he had more 
than once hidden himself rather 
than fight. 

When he next returned to school 
I had less time to mourn his ab- 
sence. I was provided with a 
French governess, who could not 
understand a child ever wanted to 
play. I suppose she never was 
one herself. 

On Alfred’s holidays approach- 
ing, he asked permission to bring a 
schoolfellow with him, one of the 
very few friends he had ever made ; 
and my father heartily assented. 

Ralph Burns was his name, and 
in looks and character he and 
Alfred were as different as it was 
possible to be, and what sympathy 
made them friends always puzzied 
me. I was then ten, Alfred twelve, 
and Ralph fifteen, and as broad 
and tall as Alfred was short and 
spare. He had crisp curly hair, 
clustering above a pleasant hand- 
some face: handsome despite the 
irregular features, for his mouth 
was always laughing, and his clear 
blue eyes looked so honestly at 
those he addressed, no one could 
have hesitated to trust him. He 
laughed at me gaily when I, in my 
innocence of heart, brought out my 
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dolls for his amusement, and I 
straightway condemned them to 
perpetual banishment in the nur- 
sery cupboard, where they remained 
until your mother fetched them out 
and broke them. In return for 
this sacrifice he taught me many 
things, among which was skating, 
with unrivalled kindness and care. 

Ralph’s father, a wealthy mer- 
chant, was in India, and his mother 
dead ; so instead of passing Christ- 
mas in the great deserted school- 
house, with its empty rooms, he 
was thankful to spend it in our 
cheerful home, and was the life and 
soul of every one and everything, 
from my mother down to the 
kitchen-maid, and from stirring the 
Christmas pudding to eating it, and 
acting charades, for both which 
latter accomplishments he possess- 
ed a perfect genius; and mean- 
while Alfred moped about like a 
sick canary, and did his best to 
prove a wet blanket, in which he 
would certainly have succeeded 
but for the sunshine Ralph seemed 
to carry about with him. 

After that we all grew so attached 
toRalph that he spent every holiday 
with us, and my father received a 
most grateful letter of thanks from 
Mr. Burns and a splendid diamond 
cluster brooch for my mother. 

We all regretted it deeply when 
Mr. Burns came to settle in Eng- 
land and Ralph’s visits ceased ; but 
as he continued at the same school 
we constantly heard news of our 
bright-eyed favourite. 

At eighteen Ralph went to col- 
lege ; a year later I went to Paris, 
and spent the following twelve 
months in a finishing school, and 
then passed some time in visiting 
at different houses with old friends 
of my parents, so by the time I once 
more went home Alfred was at 
Oxford. 

It was the close of a winter’s 
day when Alfred returned to spend 
Christmas with us. The deep snow 
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prevented us hearing the carriage 
drive up, and he glided among us 
as we sat in the twilight by the 
fire like a ghost. I saw a great 
change in him; he was taller and 
thinner even than he had promised 
to be; his face was haggard, and 
his great eyes were never still for a 
moment. He had been working 
hard, hesaid ; too hard, we declared, 
when we saw how pale and ill he 
looked. But after a little while, 
under my mother’s care and perfect 
rest— books of any kind being 
strictly forbidden—he grew better, 
and was sometimes almost gay; 
but his favourite occupation was 
rivalling Ponto in fetching and 
carrying for me. 

The days went on very quietly, 
but I do not think any of us were 
quite sorry when Alfred left. His 
long vacation he spent with a tutor 
on the Continent; and before he 
returned I had passed through that 
mysterious phase of a woman’s life, 
namely, coming out. 

It was a delightful sensation I 
experienced in being the acknow- 
ledged belle of the county. In the 
hunting field—for I rode well—I 
earned the rapturous applause of 
the men, and the inward envy and 
openly manifested jealousy of my 
own sex. I envied them after- 
wards. My reign, like a comet’s, 
was bright and brief, and in the 
ballroom I flirted with the gayest. 

My country sovereignty was, 
however, soon to end, in a man- 
ner equally abrupt and unexpect- 
ed. My godmother, a rich, eccen- 
tric, and childless widow, who had 
apparently been totally oblivious 
of my existence from the time, se- 
venteen years before, she had pre- 
sented me with a useless silver 
pap-bowl, now graciously recollect- 
ed my existence, and, perhaps part- 
ly from the idea I might prove an 
attraction to her formal parties, 
she invited me for three months ; 
and she put in her letter, ‘ Be 
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Belle’s chaperone this season, and 
give her a chance of meeting more 
eligible young men than it would be 
possible in the country.’ The idea 
was delightful to me; and though 
I saw my parents were against it, 
I pleaded so hard that they at last 
yielded, and the next few weeks 
were spent in preparation. 

My father told Alfred of my in- 
tended departure, and a few days 
after he sent me an incoherent 
epistle, the purport being to abso- 
lutely forbid my quitting Mosscroft, 
alternately scolding, entreating, 
commanding, and finally threaten- 
ing, and then, in a postscript, im- 
ploring me, by all I held sacred, 
not to plunge into the vortex of 
London folly. To this I wrote 
back as gently as I could, saying 
my plans were fixed, but if he liked 
to come and see me in London he 
might. 

Two nights after my arrival in 
London I was taken to a grand 
ball, celebrating the majority of 
some merchant-prince’s eldest son ; 
and as soon as my godmother had 
introduced me to some dozen 
young men she conveyed her tur- 
baned head to the cardroom, and 
emerged no more. 

I was gazing admiringly at some 
curious flowers I had never seen 
before, when a voice behind me 
made me start. 

*Isit possible? Belle—I suppose 
I should say, Miss Newton! How 
is it I find the country rose bloom- 
ing in a London hothouse, the 
fairest flower ever transplanted from 
sylvan shades?’ I recognised the 
speaker with a flush of delight, 
Ralph Burns, a gloriously hand- 
some stalwart man, with a soft 
golden moustache, and the same 
honest blue eyes. I answered him 
impulsively, 

‘Call me Belle still, Ralph? 
and then we chatted on with all 
our old childish freedom. There was 
so much to say; and how interest- 
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ing it was to hear of all the prizes 
he had won for boating and swim- 
ming; and then he expressed his 
opinion that a little less mental ex- 
ercise and more muscular would do 
Alfred good. Before we went home, 
I introduced Ralph to my godmo- 
ther, who, considering him eligible, 
invited him to the house, and I 
need hardly say he became a con- 
stant visitor. 

Wherever I went I was sure to 
meet Ralph ; and although, as yet, 
his lips had not spoken a word of 
love, his eyes were eloquent ; so 
far, we were only old friends and 
playfellows. Life seemed so bright 
to me that my eyes were dazzled, 
and I could not discern the cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, which 
was to grow into a tempest and 
wreck my life. 

At last Ralph and myself con- 
fessed our mutual love; and my 
father’s consent being asked, he 
accorded it willingly; and our wed- 
ding was to take place as soon 
after my eighteenth birthday as 
possible. But man proposes, God 
disposes. It was a few days before 
my return home; my godmother 
was out, and I was musing dreamily 
on the happy future in store for me, 
when the door opened hurriedly, 
and Alfred rushed into my presence 
—his ghastly face was unshaven, 
his long hair streamed wildly over 
his shoulders, while his eyes shifted 
restlessly as if in search of some- 
thing he could not find. He caught 
my wrists in his transparent white 
hands, and spoke so quickly and 
fiercely I could not at first under- 
stand his meaning ; at last I began 
dimly to comprehend. Hearing of 
my engagement, he had flown to 
London to puta stop to it, as Ralph 
was unworthy of me; that he had 
loved me all my life, and I must 
marry him instead. I never could 
remember with what words I satis- 
fied the poor boy; but at last he 
grew calm, and, much to my relief, 
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departed before my godmother’s 
return. 

I tried hard to keep down the 
feeling, but it would return—could 
Alfred be mad? Ah, had not the 
idea been too terrible I might have 
breathed my suspicions aloud, and 
been a happy woman now, but I 
turned resolutely from the idea. 

The time intervening before my 
marriage was very happy. Ralph 
was always with me, and I prayed 
and wished for nothing more: to 
hold his hand in mine, to feel his 
kisses on my cheek, and hear his 
vows of love, was heaven. 

At last my wedding-day dawned, 
bright and clear; we had not said 
anything to Alfred, considering it 
better not. I verily believe it was 
the brightest autumn morning that 
had ever been, and that there ever 
will be, to me. 

For the last time, I ran all over 
the dear old home, bidding farewell 
to every familiar spot ; and, as the 
clock struck eight, I stood on the 
lawn beforethe house. There Ralph 
joined me, and gave me his wed- 
ding-gift—a flexible gold chain and 
this diamond locket I always wear. 
He fastened it round my neck with 
his own dear hands, and then, after 
a last long kiss, I hurried away to 
dress. 

By eleven I was ready, and the 
soft satin and rich lace shrouded 
me like a statue; but, despite my 
smiling face, my heart was weighed 
down by a sense of impending 
evil. 

I advanced up the church on 
my father’s arm until I reached the 
altar, where my bridegroom stood 
looking on, so good, true, and 
handsome, with the lovelight in his 
eyes. 

The service commenced ; but just 
as the clergyman was placing my 
hand in Ralph’s, there came a flash, 
a sharp report, and my darling fell 
heavily forwards, the life-blood 
welling from his side, and dyeing 
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my dress crimson. He tried to 
speak, but the words refused to 
come. The doctor, who was pre- 
sent, made a brief inspection; then 
he shook his head, and they raised 
me from where I had thrown my- 
self by his side, and led me away 
from my dead love; then all be- 
came a blank. For weeks I lay in 
blessed unconsciousness, and then 
at last came the dreadful day when 
I woke to reason and a memory of 
all that had happened. Fortu- 
nately, however, my sister’s birth, 
and my mother’s subsequent death, 
forced me to rouse myself for my 
father’s sake, and in time I settled 
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down into what you have always 
known me—an old maid. 

I daresay you would ask what 
became of Alfred after he had made 
the fatal shot. He died a few weeks 
since in a private asylum, many 
miles from here, where I visited 
him from time to time. He had 
completely forgotten the (fearful 
tragedy, and always spoke as if we 
were still children, and used to in- 
quire pathetically where Ralph was ; 
and when he died our names 
were on his lips. 

There, that is the history of my 
life ; and I remain alone to mourn 
all those I loved in my youth. 

A. B, J. 
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Anp I am from thee, and the weary miles 
Come as a barrier ’twixt these arms and thee ; 
Thy love-lit eyes, the sunshine of thy smiles, 


I cannot see. 


That deep outpouring of the soul’s fond wish, 
When lip meets lip in long ecstatic kiss, 
And thoughts untongued speak, in the cheek’s deep flush, 
Forbidden bliss ; 


That melting moment’s calm, when passion’s spell, 
Expiring, breathes a softly murmured sigh, 
And the head sinks, to hide what else would well 
From half-closed eye : 


All this, and more, that tongue could never tell 
Comes as a memory chilled by absence’ frown, 
And the fierce throb of love’s most passionate swell 
Is chastened down. 


Is chastened to that purer calmer light, 
Whose power nor Time nor Distance can o’erveil, 
For thy pure virtue and thy beauty’s might 
O’er both prevail. 


Like some lone star on mirrored lake’s calm breast, 
Thy image shines in purity and peace, 
And in the stillness of a soul at rest 
All passions cease. 


H. B. HARROP. 





4A LAME PROPOSAL. 


By Mrs, FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Jack! Royal! Back, both of you! 
called a clear imperious voice, and 
then a dog-whistle sounded shrilly 
through the wood and woke a far- 
off echo on the opposite hill-side. 
Thetruants both halted ; and Royal, 
the big black retriever, already ra- 
ther troubled in conscience, came 
trotting slowly along the woodland 
path looking abject and apologetic. 
But the spirit of the chase was still 
strong in the little thoroughbred 
fox-terrier, who, with one ear erect 
and his tail quivering with excite- 
ment, stood deep in fern, turning 
his head, now in the direction of 
the summons, now towards a covey 
of partridges which he had just 
started. 

‘Royal, you bad dog, do you 
know what you deserve?” quoth a 
bright-eyed damsel, threatening the 
returned runaway with her whip 
as he tried to slink out of sight 
behind her skirts. But, despite the 
menacing weapon, Royal took com- 
fort from her voice, and only 
crawled closer to be pardoned and 
caressed. 

‘Where’s Jack, Royal? Why 
didn’t you keep him in order in- 
stead of setting him a bad example? 
A respectable dog of your age 
ought to be ashamed to fall into 
such errors; and once again she 
whistled loud and long. Some one 
else heeded, if Jack did not. There 
was a crashing of dry bracken in 
the thicket hard by, and a big 
knickerbockered man came plung- 
ing through the bushes. 


‘Trespassing, George! [I'll re- 
port you,’ said the girl gaily, as 
she held out her hand. ‘ Between 
you and Jack the birds haven’t a 
chance.’ 

‘So Jack is poaching again, is 
he? Your training hasn’t done 
much for him yet.’ 

‘Oh, we all yield to temptation 
sometimes. He only copies his 
betters. But you need not scoff 
at my training. I mean to inflict 
condign punishment, and you shall 
be witness thereof.’ 

And accordingly, when Jack pre- 
sently saw fit to reappear, he was 
visited with a castigation which 
astonished his weak mind and 
much impressed Royal. 

‘Well done, Gertrude,’ said 
George approvingly, as he sat 
astride a felled tree. ‘I didn’t 
credit you with so much strength 
of mind or muscle.’ 

‘ Discipline must be maintained. 
And now, while Jack is recovering 
his spirits, tell me what brings you 
here at this unlikely time of day.’ 

‘ Some business with old Scott at 
the East Lodge. I was taking the 
short cut back when I heard your 
whistle. Where may you be bound 
now ?” 

‘Home to lunch. My father’s at 
the petty sessions, so mother and I 
are left to our own devices.’ 

‘Are you going out with the 
hounds to-morrow ?” 

‘My father is. I shall only show 
at the meet. Mother volunteered 
to go if I would drive her there. I 
believe she suffers torments every 
time I go out hunting, and more 
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than half expects to see me brought 
home a cold corpse.’ 

‘What would she have said if 
she had seen you take that ditch 
beyond the Croft farm the other 
day?” 

‘What, indeed! Please don’t 
tell her of it, or she will be so 
miserable that I shall have to fore- 
go my gallops. Of course you will 
be out.’ 

‘Well, no; I fancy not. I’vea 
friend coming down here this even- 
ing, an old college chum, and it 
wouldn’t be good manners to leave 
him to himself the first day.’ 

‘Can’t you mount him too?’ 

‘I could mount him, but he 
can’t ride—or walk either, except 
with a crutch.’ 

‘Poor man! whois he, George ?” 

‘ His name’s Lovel—Eric Lovel. 
He’s one of the cleverest fellows I 
know, and makes a lot by his pen, 
though he has a very tidy little for- 
tune of his own to fall back upon. 
But look here, Gertrude. I was 
coming up to the Bury this after- 
noon with a petition. I want you 
to see him—you and my aunt. I 
can’t bring him up to call on you. 
He wouldn’t care, I fancy, to stump 
across that big hall of yours; but I 
should like you to meet him, for all 
that. Won't you take us on your 
way back from the meet to-morrow, 
and stay lunch? Mrs. Clarke will 
be proud to air her best china and 
cookery in your honour, and it 
would really be a charity to enliven 
us two poor bachelors.’ 

‘I don’t know any reason why 
we shouldn’t,’ said Gertrude con- 
sidering. ‘I'll propound the pro- 
ject to mother; and if she is willing, 
so amI. But I really mustn’t stop 
any longer now. I’m afraid she 
will be as ravenous as I am.’ 

‘Good-bye then. Don’t trouble 
to write. If I hear nothing, I shall 
expect you at two to-morrow.’ 

* Good.’ 

And Gertrude, with her four- 
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footed companions, pursued her 
way through the copse, and across 
the six-acre field, while George 
made off with long strides for the 
swing gate opening into the beech 
avenue on Crow Hill. As he un- 
latched it he glanced back at her, 
his cousin, as he had always chosen 
to dub her, though it was only as 
the Scotch count cousinhood that 
the title would hold. It was a 
pretty picture, so he thought as 
he lingered a minute—the narrow 
footpath flecked with quivering 
sunlight, the delicate interlacing 
boughs arching overhead, and the 
rich tints of the blackberry bushes 
on either side contrasting with the 
girl’s bright-blue skirt as she step- 
ped along, the two dogs gambolling 
round her. 

‘Well, people may say what they 
please,’ so ran the current of his 
meditations, as he struck into the 
avenue ; ‘she wouldn’t take rank 
as a beauty, I suppose; but I’ve 
seen a good many pretty women 
who could not hold a candle to 
Gertrude and her gipsy face. And 
as for her movements, you won't 
find a step and bearing like that 
among the fine ladies in Mayfair. 
She’d be a wife any man might be 
proud of, and she’s thoroughly 
warm-hearted besides. Yet I’m 
not sorry I’ve put that notion out 
of my head. We've been twice as 
jolly together since she found that 
I’d given up making love to her. 
And perhaps we shouldn’t have hit 
it off, even if she would have had 
me. She has a hot temper at 
times, and so have I, and she’s 
had rather too much of her own 
way. It wouldn’t hurt her to be 
broken in a bit. I wonder what 
Lovel will say to her and she to 
him. Heigho! I half wish I 
hadn’t asked her to come, after all. 
But it’s done now.’ 

Meanwhile Gertrude had crossed 
the wooden bridge spanning the 
trout stream, and had presently 
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reached the broad terrace running 
along one side of the gray old Bury, 
her home and the home of her for- 
bears. In the sunniest window of 
the morning room her mother sat, 
work in hand, watching for her. 

‘Mother dear, I’m shamefully 
late, I know;’ and, stepping in at 
the glass door, she took the soft 
wrinkled face between her two 
hands and kissed it tenderly. ‘I 
lost the dogs, and then George 
came down on me, and we gos- 
sipped awhile; but I deserve a 
scolding for keeping you waiting.’ 

If she deserved it she was not 
likely to get it. There was cer- 
tainly no displeasure in Mrs. Mar- 
riott’s mild eyes as she looked up 
into the brunette face of her only 
daughter—her one ewe lamb. 

‘So you met George ?” 

‘Yes ; he wants us to lunch with 
him to-morrow on our way home 
from Eastham. He has a lame 
friend coming to him whom he 
can’t well bring up here, and he 
thought we might help to entertain 
him. What say you, mother mine? 
Shall we go?” 

‘To be sure we will. I was 
thinking only to-day that we had 
neglected George of late. I don't 
know how long it is since I’ve been 
inside the Grange.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


PRECISELY as the hands of the 
stable clock at the Grange pointed 
to two, the fast-trotting ponies of 
Gertrude’s low carriage stopped 
before George Forrester’s door. 
George himself was standing in the 
deep gabled porch. 

*Punctual as the sun,’ he ex- 
claimed, as he helped Mrs. Marriott 
to alight. ‘I was just looking out 
for your iron-grays. It’s really 
good of you to come to this hum- 
ble abode.’ 
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It was no véry humble abode, 
although it would not compare in 
size or beauty with Aston Bury, the 
most charming country seat, as all 
the world allowed, for many a mile 
round. George’s home was a pic- 
turesque red-brick house, standing 
well back in an old-fashioned gar- 
den, and with nearly two hundred 
acres of good land appertaining to 
it. His ancestors had lived and 
died there long before any Mar- 
riotts came to Aston, and there had 
been more than one intermarriage 
between the families. Notso very 
many years ago the Grange had 
been alive with children’s voices, 
and George and his brothers and 
sisters had played together in the 
orchard, and pelted each other with 
the rosy-cheeked apples. But now 
his father and mother had gone to 
their rest in the churchyard on the 
hill, his brother was commanding 
a gunboat off the Gold Coast, and 
his sisters had married far away. 
So he was left to make the best he 
could of his solitary life; and be- 
tween farming his own land and 
giving an eye to Mr. Marriott’s, 
cricket in the summer and hunting 
and shooting in the winter, he got 
through his time at home tolerably 
well. The square matted hall into 
which he led his guests was full of 
trophies of sport, and garnished 
well besides with bows and bats 
and fishing-rods. Crossing it he 
opened a door, and gave to view a 
long lowroom quaintly and abund- 
antly furnished, and with one deep 
bay window at the farther end look- 
ing out into a prim box garden. A 
bright fire was burning in the grate, 
and on a sofa near it lay the lame 
guest with a crutch within his reach 
and a table at his elbow laden with 
books and papers. As they en- 
tered he laid aside some sheets of 
foolscap with which he had been 
busy, and partly raised himself. 
He was a man of some six-and- 
twenty years, with a thin pale face 
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only redeemed from plainness by 
an expressive mouth and a pair of 
brilliant deep-set eyes. 

‘Mr. Eric Lovel, Mrs. Marriott, 
Miss Marriott,’ such was George’s 
introduction, decorously made. 
Mr. Lovel bowed. Mrs. Marriott 
held out herhand. She was long- 
ing in her kind heart to say some- 
thing sympathetic to the young 
fellow lying there, so much more 
helpless in his prime than she in 
her old age. But Eric Lovel did 
not look the sort of man to appre- 
ciate pity, even if she had known 
how to show it. 

‘You bring in a refreshing whiff 
from the hunting-field,’ he said to 
Gertrude, ina subdued voice, glanc- 
ing at the scarlet cloak she wore. 
‘I hope it didn’t promise to be a 
good day, or I shall repent of letting 
Forrester sacrifice himself at the 
altar of friendship.’ 

Gertrude smiled. ‘I don’t think 
you need feel much compunction. 
I believe we are the only people 
who have seen the fox.’ 

‘Really! that needs explanation.’ 

‘He whisked round the corner 
of a lane just after we left the cover, 
and almost ran between the ponies’ 
legs. It was a grave responsibility. 
To possess the secret of his where- 
abouts and not to know what to do 
with it? 

‘ And how did you solve the dif- 
ficulty ?? Lovel asked. 

‘Our little groom solved it for 
us. He is a model of propriety 
generally, but this was too hard a 
test ; and he started up behind and 
tally-hoed with all his might, much 
to the amazement of the ponies.’ 

‘And to mine,’ put in Mrs. Mar- 
riott. ‘I really thought the boy had 
gone suddenly mad, till he sat 
down again and begged pardon in 
his most demure voice.’ 

* We couldn’t find it in our hearts 
to blame him,’ observed Gertrude, 
laughing. ‘He has been brought 
up at the kennels, and it is a 
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sort of instinct with him. But no- 
thing came of his exertions, and I 
expect Master Renard is still enjoy- 
ing his liberty.’ 

‘Luncheon is ready,’ announced 
George, who had vanished, on 
household cares intent. ‘ Lovel, I 
know you're not a luncheon eater. 
Perhaps you would rather not 
move ?” 

‘Thanks; if Mrs. Marriott,’ look- 
ing at her, ‘won’t consider me a 
Goth, I think I will stay here and 
finish my work.’ 

‘ Who is he, George ?’ demanded 
Mrs. Marriott, when they were shut 
into the dining-room. ‘I’ve never 
heard you speak of him.’ 

‘Haven't you? I knew him 
pretty well at Oxford, but I have 
seen more of him since. He is 
one of the Staffordshire Lovels.’ 

‘ Ah, they are a good old family.’ 

‘He can be capital company,’ 
proceeded George; ‘and there’s 
something about him very unlike 
the run of people. He was always 
getting into small scrapesat college, 
and yet he had a wonderful deal of 
influence over men there.’ 

‘ Has he always been lame” 

‘No,not until—’ George paused, 
and ended rather abruptly, ‘after he 
left Oxford.’ 

‘Does he feel it very much ?’ 

*I don’t know—he’s a philoso- 
pher. But I think—I believe he 
would sooner not have it noticed. 
By the bye, talking of lameness, did 
you hear that old Squire Allen fell 
down-stairs last week and put out 
his knee? It will be a long busi- 
ness for him, I’m afraid.’ 

Mrs. Marriott had not heard, and 
therewith the talk drifted away to 
county affairs. 

‘I suppose you are a gardener,’ 
said Lovel, an hour later, to Ger- 
trude, as she stood in the bay-win- 
dow admiring the gay rows of 
crimson and yellow dahlias in the 
border opposite. George had taken 
her mother off to see his bantams. 
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‘No. I could never learn the 
art, or even master the first prin- 
ciples.’ 

‘ First principles! That sounds 
appalling. I'd no notion it was so 
abstruse a study.’ 

‘ Ah, but it is, as you will find if 
you ask any gardener, man or wo- 
man, how to rear the commonest 
plant. There will at once descend 
on your devoted head a bewilder- 
ing dissertation on slips and cut- 
tings and light soil. I have tried 
it, so I know.’ 

He looked at her with some 
amusement in his observant eyes. 

‘Do you know, your ignorance is 
rather a blow to me. I used to 
grow queer vegetables in a queer 
way when I was a lad, and I 
thought planting and pruning might 
be common ground for us; whereas 
if I begin to ask about your cloth- 
ing-clubs and school-treats, I shall 
expose my cockneyism instantly.’ 

‘Try hunting and shooting,’ she 
suggested lightly, recalling his first 
inquiry ; but the words were hardly 
uttered when she longed to recall 
them. 

He answered her, however, very 
composedly. 

‘No; I was never a thorough- 
going sportsman, even in my best 
days. I was never at all clear that 
a good day’s run was worth pur- 
chasing at the cost of a long dark 
ride home afterwards. I’m afraid 
my pleasures always lay within 
brick walls. Whereas, I suppose, 
you can’t even figure to yourself 
the charms of a good rubber of 
whist at your club, or the solace of 
a midnight pipe with a congenial 
spirit.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ she rejoined 
laughingly; ‘but I’m willing to 
listen while you describe these high 
delights.’ 

‘Oh, they won't bear describing. 
They are of too delicate and exqui- 
site, shall we say, aroma for any 
word-painting of mine; and be- 
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sides, it would be sheer cruelty to 
awaken in you a thirst for joys you 
can never taste.’ 

‘You would say the grapes were 
sour,’ she returned gaily, ‘or I 
should ask how you reconcile it to 
your conscience, &c.’ 

‘And I’m afraid if you did I 
might be tempted to tell you that 
my definition of conscience is ra- 
ther like the Irishman’s,—some- 
thing that always gives you good 
reasons for doing what you have a 
mind to do, and fills you with 
satisfaction when you’ve done it.’ 

‘Very odd morality,’ objected 
Gertrude. 

‘Have you got upon morals al- 
ready?’ asked George, bringing 
Mrs. Marriott in after her tour of 
inspection. 

*To be sure,’ assented Lovel ; 
‘but I’m zof inflicting my article 
on Miss Marriott, if that is what 
you would insinuate.’ 

‘I thought, you know, that you 
might have improved the oppor- 
tunity,’ suggested George mali- 
ciously. 

*Notatall; nevertheless, now you 
remind me of it, I’m afraid I must 
devote myself to that great work 
for the next few minutes, or I shall 
miss the post, and the editor will 
tear his hair. You must know, 
Mrs. Marriott, that I should have 
finished long ago if I had not been 
foolish enough to waste an hour or 
more this morning in a benevolent 
attempt to enlighten this host of 
ours on various social questions.’ 

‘Don’t listen to him, aunt Har- 
riet,’ interposed George. ‘He’s a 
Radical, a red Republican, a Com- 
munist. There are no terms bad 
enough for him. It will be a mercy 
if he has not infected Gertrude al- 
ready.’ 

‘I scorn to defend myself,’ de- 
clared Lovel, calmly arranging his 
papers, and dipping his pen into 
the ink. ‘I shall insteaddo penance 
for my mistaken zeal by grinding 

















away at my periods, while you en- 
tertain each other with good Con- 
servative sentiments.’ 

Gentle Mrs. Marriott looked a 
little uneasy. If she had an an- 
tipathy, it was to these new ‘up- 
setting ideas ; and a Radical was, 
in her eyes, hardly less monstrous 
than acannibal. But she had much 
faith in George’s choice of friends, 
and she had already begun to feel 
a strong interest in this friend of 
his. Now and again she inter- 
rupted her examination of Swiss 
photographs to glance covertly at 
him as he bent bis brows over his 
ms. He must surely be sickly—his 
cheeks were so white and his eyes 
so hollow, as ifhe were apt to keep 
late hours and use his brains over- 
much. Most likely he had no 
mother to take care of his health 
or his opinions. He wrote on 
rapidly while the other three 
chatted ; but more than once his 
pen stopped, and he fixed absent 
ruminating eyes on one or other— 
oftenest on Gertrude, who sat oppo- 
site him. When his last line was 
dashed off and the packet de- 
spatched, he lay back on his couch, 
playing with a paper-knife and put- 
ting in his word from time to time. 

‘That rivals my Dorsetshire la- 
bourer,’ he said presently, when 
Gertrude had chanced to cite some 
surprising instance of peasant ig- 
norance. ‘I was driving once to 
Sherborne, and asked a rustic if the 
road ahead went northwards. He 
looked at me open-mouthed and 
said nota word. “ Don’t you know 
the points of the compass, north 
and south?” quoth I. “No, sir,” 
he drawls out ; “ but thin you must 
know as I’ve only been in these 
parts two years come Michael- 
mas.”’ 

‘I daresay you terrified him,’ 
Gertrude suggested, ‘and his wits 
departed.’ 

‘Am I so terrific? No; it was 
a very fair sample of the average 
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west-country intellect. I might 
point a moral,’ glancing at George ; 
‘but I'll spare you a discourse on 
the education of the masses.’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Marriott did not 
feel quite safe; at any rate she 
now discovered that it was growing 
late. George went out to order the 
carriage round, and Gertrude, rising, 
moved slowly about the room, ex- 
amining the books and nicknacks 
scattered about the various tables. 

Mrs. Marriott asked Lovel whe- 
ther he was staying long at the 
Grange. 

‘I hardly know. I came for a 
few days ; but Forrester makes me 
so comfortable that it is doubtful 
when he will get rid of me.’ 

He was looking as he spoke at 
Gertrude, who had halted before a 
whatnot piled with music. 

‘Miss Marriott,’ he said rather 
abruptly, ‘ will you give me a treat 
before you go? I have heard no 
music for the last month. Will you 
play me one of those things of 
Beethoven's ?” 

She turned round a little sur- 
prised. 

* How do you know I can?’ she 
inquired naively. 

‘I might say, because all young 
ladies play ; but that would not be 
the veritable reason. I should be 
sorry to risk having my ears tor- 
tured by preferring such a rash 
request to amy young lady; but 
I’ve a divining spirit that tells me 
I’m safe in asking you.’ 

She did not reply. She only 
opened the piano and sat down. 

Presently the room was full of 
soft sweet sounds as her fingers 
moved over the keys. She might 
not play like Rubinstein, but he 
had rightly guessed that there was 
true music in her, When she rose 
he did not thank her. Only when 
she came up to bid him good-bye, 
he said, in rather a low voice, 

‘Did I not say that I had a 
divining spirit? I shall ask you to 
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let me hear that again another 
day.’ 

After they had gone, and the 
tinkling bells of the ponies had 
died away, George, standing before 
the drawing-room fire, asked Lovel, 

‘Well, what do you think of 
her?’ 

Lovel’s answer came slowly. 

‘She reminds me of one of 
Phillip’s Spanish dames, and her 
dress, with its rich colouring, carries 
on the idea. And there is a frank- 
ness about her, a freedom from all 
modern young-ladyisms, that hardly 
belongs to this conventional Eng- 
land of ours. Altogether—’ 

‘Well?’ repeated his friend rather 
impatiently, as he stopped short. 

‘Altogether’ he went on de- 
liberately, ‘I’m by no means clear 
that I shouldn’t have done better 
if I had stayed in my bachelor 
quarters in town.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


NEVERTHELESS, at the end of a 
fortnight Lovel was still an inmate 
of the Grange, and, moreover, 
had been an almost daily guest at 
Aston. It was a time-honoured 
custom that George should spend 
his Sundays there and bring with him 
any one he pleased ; and so, when 
on Sunday morning he overtook 
Gertrude in the churchyard and 
asked whether Lovel might come 
up with him, she answered as if he 
had put a needless question. 

‘ To be sure, George ; you know 
that well enough. But surely you 
told me he wouldn’t care to come?’ 

‘Yes, I did; but it seems I was 
wrong. He is more handy with 


his crutch than I fancied, and he 
would like to see the place,’ 

‘ Then bring him, by all means,’ 
rejoined Gertrude heartily. ‘Stay ; 
I'll send the pony-carriage down 
when I’ve driven mother home. It 
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will be easier for him than Young’s 
rickety old fly or your dog-cart.’ 
So an hour later the two young 
men came up tothe Bury. Neither 
Gertrude nor her mother was 
down-stairs to receive them, for 
they thought Lovel would sooner 
not be watched making his pain- 
ful way across the drawing-room. 
When they presently came down, 
he was sitting in one of the win- 
dows feasting his eyes on the fair 
landscape before him. It was a 
bright still day; so mild that but 
for the fast-changing leaves it 
might have passed for September 
rather than November. Very beau- 
tiful were those gorgeous tints as 
they stood out against the clear 
cold blue of the sky and the softer 
hues of the distant hill country. 
Just below the broad terrace lay 
the ‘ordered garden,’ separated 
only by a light fence from the 
green slopes of the park, where the 
cattle grazed peacefully under the 
great trees, with here and there a 
fallow deer sharing their repast. 
As Lovel said, it was hard to look 
at that scene and then to recall his 
dingy chambers in the Albany 
without drawing disparaging com- 
parisons. He had not exhausted 
his admiration when the gong 
sounded; but he reached out for 
his crutch and was following the 
ladies into the adjoining room be- 
fore Mrs. Marriott had decided 
how to tell him that he was free to 
please himself about going or stay- 
ing. If George had any fears that 
he would offend his host’s preju- 
dices by broaching any startling 
theories, they were soon dispelled. 
He steered clear of all dangerous 
topics, and delighted the squire 
with his bright talk and ready in- 
terest in everything, from magis- 
terial duties and the old ruins at 
Stevebury to the latest reaping ma- 
chine and the judicious felling of 
timber. He had a curious power 
of adaptation, and seemed tho- 

















roughly at home in the pursuits 
and surroundings of the old-fash- 
ioned country gentleman, even 
though, as he frankly avowed, he 
had never himself owned a square 
inch of land. 

Nevertheless he was not sorry 
when he found himself again in the 
drawing-room and alone with Ger- 
trude. Mrs. Marriott had retired 
up-stairs to nurse a headache, and 
presently the squire and George 
departed to pay their weekly visit 
to the stables. 

‘ That is part of my father’s reli- 
gion,’ explained Gertrude ; ‘ it is a 
sort of royal progress. Iam sure 
the horses expect him, and my 
pretty Sibyl always has her nose 
over the half door waiting for her 
Sunday apple.’ 

‘And she will wait in vain,’ said 
Lovel. ‘Isuppose Ioughttoask you 
not to stand on ceremony with me.’ 

The girl smiled, he made the 
suggestion so grudgingly. But she 
did not adopt it. If he had been 
well and active she would have left 
him without any scruple ; now she 
only said lightly that Sibyl would be 
allthe better for practising patience. 

‘Did you ever see anything so 
brilliant as that bit of scarlet and 
yellow foliage yonder?’ exclaimed 
Lovel rather abruptly. ‘What a 
pity it won’t last !’ 

The little ruse succeeded, for 
she came to the window and sat 
down near him. 

‘ Never mind ; it will repeat itself 
next year.’ 

‘But I shall not be here to see. 
It sounds alarmingly sentimental 
to say so, but there zs something 
mournful about autumn, at least 
about such an autumn day as this. 
A November fog is not mournful ; 
it is revolting.’ 

‘We don’t often get November 
fogs up here,’ said Gertrude, 
zealous for the honour of Aston, 
‘though we see them below us in 
the valley yonder.’ 
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‘With a pleasant sense of supe- 
riority. I suppose, now, you care 
for every stick and stone about 
this place ?’ 

‘That Ido. I remember when 
I was a little girl my notion of 
Paradise was exactly like this 
home of mine, and I’m not sure 
that it has altered much since.’ 

‘Well, it is a home to care for. 
I’ve wondered sometimes,’ pursued 
Lovel reflectively, ‘what it would 
be like to have one’s affections all 
centred on one spot of earth.’ 

‘Isn’t there any one spot of 
earth that is much to you?’ she 
asked. 

‘No. I’ve been a vagrant all my 
days. My father was attaché at one 
or two foreign courts, and after 
his death my mother moved about 
from one big city to another. I’m 
much more at home in Rome or 
Dresden than in the woods and 
pastures of my native land.’ 

‘I think you have lost some- 
thing.’ 

‘Perhaps; but there’s compen- 
sation in most things: at least such 
is my experience.’ 

There was a short silence. She 
was wondering whether he had 
found any compensation for his 
own bodily misfortune, when he 
said suddenly, 

‘How tame those cattle are! 
Look at that creature yonder rub- 
bing its head against the gardener’s 
shoulder.’ 

‘Oh, that is nothing,’ she re- 
turned eagerly. ‘I can show you 
something much more curious than 
that.’ 

Opening the window she crossed 
the terrace bareheaded, and ran 
down the stone steps to the lawn. 
In another minute she was leaning 
against the fence, and there came 
over the grass her voice singing 
a slow monotonous ballad. The 
cattle heard it and stopped feeding 
to lift their heads and listen. Then 
one or two moved a pace or so 
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nearer, more followed, and soon 
the whole herd were wending their 
way, as though drawn by a spell, 
towards the spot where she was 
standing. She turned her head to 
see if Lovel were watching the suc- 
cess of her lure, and he waved his 
hand in response. Just then George 
and her father joined her, the 
squire soon coming on to the 
house while George lingered be- 
hind. Lovel was vexed at the ma/- 
apropos remark which had spirited 
Gertrude from his side, vexed with 
George for detaining her, vexed 
most ofall with himself for his own 
vexation. He sat returning such 
answers as he might to the squire’s 
cheery remarks, but chafing in- 
wardly as he saw the cousins ca- 
ressing the polished horns of the 
Alderneys and finally strolling 
away together. Why couldn’t he 
go too? Why was he kept there 
like a bird with a broken wing? 
Sohe asked himself in an unwonted 
access of bitterness. 

The early twilight was just set- 
ting in when Gertrude reappeared 
with a bright colour in her cheeks. 
She held in her hand some of the 
leaves he had admired, but he 
hardly looked at her or at them 
when she showed them to him. 

‘See, there are my spoils, and 
Sibyl has had her apple. I took 
pity on her, after all.’ 

‘Did you?’ he returned briefly. 
He was feeling very savage, and 
wanted somehow to showit. Her 
next words, however, went far to 
dispel his wrath. 

‘Shall I play to you? I often 
play on these winter afternoons be- 
tween the lights. My father likes 
it; and she glanced at the squire, 
who, newspaper in hand, was drop- 
ping into a doze. No one else 
was in the room. 

‘Do,’ he said, as laconically as 
before, but in a very different tone. 
She went away to the piano in the 
far corner of the room, and began 
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to play a requiem from memory, 
then she passed on into a chant. 
The dusk drew on fast. There 
was only the firelight gleaming fit- 
fully in the lofty room. Presently 
the dull thud of Lovel’s crutch 
sounded on the carpet. Gertrude 
did not turn her head or speak, 
but she knew that he had let him- 
self down on a low settee near her. 
Once when she paused for a mi- 
nute, he said softly, ‘ Pray go on.’ 
She could only see the dark outline 
of his figure, but the faint crimson 
glow lighted on her face as she 
played and he watched her. 

At last the music stopped, and, 
still sitting as they were, they fell 
into a low-voiced talk. How long 
it lasted neither of them guessed, 
but they were both startled when 
the butler, bringing in the lamps, 
interrupted them. As Gertrude 
went off to dress for dinner, Mr. 
Marriott awoke from his slumber. 

‘I’ve been bad company, I’m 
afraid,’ he said apologetically. ‘I’ve 
a terrible trick of napping, but I 
hope Gertrude has taken care of 
you. Where’s George, I wonder?’ 

‘In the library writing letters, I 
believe. Miss Marriott has been 
giving me some music. I had no 
idea it was so late.’ 

It was much later when the 
friends drove away from the Bury 
that night. 

‘Mind you soon come again,’ 
called out Mr. Marriott as he stood 
in the doorway speeding the part- 
ing guests, and two voices answered 
back out of the darkness, ‘ Yes, 
yes, we will.’ 

And they kept their word. In 
one way or another, sometimes in 
the tumbledown inn-fly, sometimes 
in the dainty little pony-carriage, 
Lovel found his way up the hill 
again and again. Mr. Marriott 
plumed himself on keeping open 
house, and there was no doubt 
that, as George had said, Lovel 
was good company, or rather he 

















could be, for he varied much in his 
moods. Sometimes he was in high 
spirits, ready for laughter, repartee, 
or discussion ; at others he would 
sit for a long spell silently musing 
or turning over some volume 
culled out of Mr. Marriott’s store. 
When it happened, as it often did, 
that George was out hunting or 
shooting, and that he came alone, 
he would get through some desul- 
tory writing in the library, pleading 
the great convenience of those well- 
filled shelves, and would after- 
wards beguile Gertrude into criti- 
cism on his work. Once or twice 
he even hunted out some pet 
book and read aloud to her and 
to her mother. And if Mrs. Mar- 
riott was not especially edified or 
entertained, at least she kept up a 
fair show of attention. He was so 
reading late one afternoon, about 
three weeks after his coming to 
the Grange. The day had been 
wet and dreary, strangely unlike 
that first bright Sunday, and now 
the wind had risen and was sigh- 
ing and moaning ominously among 
the leafless trees in the park. Mrs. 
Marriott, in her own especial cor- 
ner, was knitting muffetees; and 
Gertrude, having wound her last 
skein of worsted into a ball, sat in a 
lowrocking-chair, her hands crossed 
on her knees, gazing into the fire. 
Just behind her, George leant over 
the round centre table deep in the 
study of the county paper. There 
was no sound within the room ex- 
cept the crackling of the fresh logs 
and Lovel’s low distinct voice ; 
even Jack was quiet, lying with 
shut eyes at his mistress’s feet. 
Lovel broke off as a sudden scud 
of rain beat against the window- 
panes. 

‘There is a hurricane coming 
up,’ he said quietly. ‘I shouldn’t 


wonder if we were weather-bound 
to-night.’ 

‘It sounds stormy,’ Mrs. Mar- 
riott rejoined rather hastily, ‘ but it 
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may clear ; it often does towards 
evening.’ 

No one spoke again. Gertrude 


was softly pulling Jack’s drooping 
ears. George did not raise his 
head from the paper; he had 
grown a trifle morose of late. 
Lovel took up his book again and 
went on reading. His prophecy 
came true. Before the evening set 
in, a fierce tempest of wind and 
hail was raging round the house. 
It was not a night to turn a dog 
out of doors, so the squire pro- 
nounced; and yet his wife only 
faintly seconded his hospitable 
mandate that both his guests 
should sleep under his roof. Kind- 
hearted as she was to one and all, 
full of pity for Lovel’s infirmity, 
she would rather in her secret soul 
that he should have gone back to 
the Grange that night; she would 
rather that he spent no more even- 
ings or mornings at Aston. But 
stay he did; and before the next 
noon came round, the fear that she 
had hardly owned to herself, and 
that had seemed too preposterous 
to whisper even to her husband, 
had found more than its fulfilment. 
For Gertrude had learnt from 
Lovel’s lips, with a joy that seemed 
strange even to herself, that he 
loved her, and had owned that she 
returned his love. 





CHAPTER IV. 


How and when it had first come 
about, who could say? Mrs. Mar- 
riott, casting back her troubled 
thoughts to the beginning of that 
short acquaintance, reproached her- 
self now for her want of care and 
caution ; and yet who would have 
dreamt that this would come of it ? 
She had known her fair share of 
motherly hopes and fears when her 
daughter chanced to be thrown in 
the way of some dashing hare- 
brained soldier, or to attract the 
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admiring eyes of some country 
magnate. But four-and-twenty 
hours ago it had never so much as 
crossed her mind that Gertrude 
could ever feel more than pitying 
friendship for this pale hollow-eyed 
man, destined to an almost per- 
petual imprisonment to his couch. 
Even that very morning, when she 
had left them watching the shriv- 
elled leaves flying along the terrace, 
even then she had told herself thatit 
was mere folly to be anxious, and 
that Gertrude would be the first to 
laugh at her fancies. But there 
was no laughter in Gertrude’s face 
when she sought her out half an 
hour later, and kneeling down by 
her side, said earnestly, 

‘ Mother, Mr. Lovel has asked 
if I will marry him, and I have said 
that I will.’ 

It was not easy for Mrs. Marriott, 
even in her first dismay, to find 
words of remonstrance or reproach ; 
but her face told enough to make 
Gertrude add hastily, 

‘I know it is not exactly what 
you would have expected, what 
you would have chosen for me; 
but, indeed, mother darling, it 
makes me happy—happier than 
I can say.’ 

‘And your father? asked Mrs. 
Marriott, scarcely knowing what 
she hoped or feared. 

‘He is at the farm now, but he 
will be in soon, and Mr. Lovel 
will tell him. O mother, wish me 
joy! 

But the mother could only shake 
her head and stroke the dark hair 
wistfully. 

‘ We must wait to hear what your 
father says,’ she whispered ; and she 
was wise. 

When Mr. Marriott had listened 
in blank astonishment to Lovel’s 
story, he pronounced, in the most 
emphatic words hecould command, 
that the thing was utterly out of 
the question. He was an easy- 
going man generally, but he could 
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be decided on occasion, and he 
was so now. Lovel answered him 
very temperately and steadily. He 
was, he said, of course aware that 
he was by no means such a hus- 
band as Gertrude’s parents would 
wish for her. He had only one 
plea to offer—he loved her; he 
had only one argument to urge— 
she loved him. He was not penni- 
less. He could well maintain a 
wife, and he came of good blood. 
As for his character and antece- 
dents, George Forrester—and here 
for the first time he hesitated 
slightly—George Forrester would 
testify that he had in no way dis- 
graced hisname. Having said so 
much he waited patiently for Mr. 
Marriott’s rejoinder. 

The old squire had a sore angry 
sense that he had been very badly 
used, but he scarcely knew how to 
put it into words. He could not 
quite bring himself to tell Lovel in 
plain terms that, cripple as he was, 
he could be no fit mate for a young 
girl in her first bloom. Still less 
could he taunt him as a designing 
fortune-hunter. His instinct told 
him that Lovel wanted her, not the 
broad acres that would one day 
come to her. So he only repeated 
bluntly that his mind was made up. 
The thing was absurd, and he 
should tell his daughter so. 

‘ At least you will let me see her 
again,’ Lovel urged. But here too 
Mr. Marriott proved obstinate. He 
didn’t wish to be uncivil, but this 
was no time for ceremony, and he 
must ask him to leave Aston at 
once. The colour rose a little in 
Lovel’s pale cheeks. ‘I am ready 
to leave your house, of course, if 
you desire it; but you can hardly 
expect me to go without some 
words from her—telling me—’ 

‘She shall write,’ interrupted Mr. 
Marriott, ‘or, if she wishes it, see 
you again, but not now—not till her 
mother and I have talked with 
her.’ 
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And with this Lovel was forced 
to be content. Perhaps he had a 
secret conviction that Gertrude 
would fight his battle better than 
he could do himself. 

‘You will tell her that I shall 
wait at the Grange till I hear from 
her. I may rely on your telling her 
this ? he demanded. 

‘Yes, I will tell her,’ promised 
Mr. Marriott, only anxious to end 
the interview. And it was with no 
small sense of relief that he pre- 
sently watched the unwelcome 
suitor depart. 

‘I may have some trouble with 
Gertrude,’ he reflected, as he went 
slowly up-stairs; ‘but we under- 
stand each other. I shall be able 
to make the child see reason.’ 

At least he did not find her un- 
prepared. She had seen her lover 
driving away through the beech- 
wood, and she augured rightly that 
all was not well. She listened 
quietly, while her father with his 
hand on her shoulder told her that 
she must get over any foolish fancy 
she might have for this stranger. 
Then she lifted her dark eyes and 
looked full in his face. 

‘Father, I haven’t been much 
given to foolish fancies, have I? 

* No, you haven't,’ he admitted ; 
‘no one less. But I suppose, my 
dear, your time is coming. It’s a 
common complaint, you know.’ 

‘I have never till now,’ she said 
gravely, ‘seen any one for whom I 
could have thought it at all worth 
while to leave you and mother. 
But my time has come, as you say; 
I wish I could make you know— 
but I can’t; I can’t put it into 
words Aow much I care for Mr. 
Lovel.’ 

There was something in her face, 
in her voice, that startled her 
father into a sense that this was no 
mere whim or passing liking. But 
he held his ground. 

* You don’t know your own mind, 
Gertrude ; a month ago you had 


never seen this man, a month 
hence you would have forgotten 
him.’ 

‘Should I?’ she asked, with a 
sudden significant smile. ‘ Father, 
I will tell yousomething. For the 
last week I have been afraid even 
to think what would become of 
me if he went away and said no- 
thing.’ 

It was a strange confession from 
the lips of a proud high-spirited 
girl ; a girl, too, who, courted as 
she was, had lived till two-and- 
twenty altogether fancy free. Both 
her parents were silent a while ; at 
last Mr. Marriott said kindly, 

‘Well, dear, we won't talk any 
more now. Let us all sleep on it. 
It has come on us so suddenly 
that we don’t quite know where 
we are, I think.’ 

‘I am afraid it will go hard with 
her,’ his wife said to him, with tears 
in her eyes, when they were alone 
together. ‘It seems to have taken 
such a wonderful hold of her al- 
ready.’ 

* So it does, but we are new to 
this kind of thing. We were such 
an old couple when we married 
that we didn’t have these youthful 
ravings. Heigho! I almost wish 
now she would have had George, 
though I used to say she ought to 
make a better match.’ 

The mother had always wished 
it. No grand wooer who might 
carry her daughter far away would 
have been so welcome to her as 
George Forrester, whom she had 
known from a child, and who, if he 
had married Gertrude, would have 
made his home at the Bury. But 
it was no good thinking of that 
now, when they had to face this 
present perplexity. Midnight me- 
ditations wrought no change in Mr. 
Marriott’s views. The next day he 
said to Gertrude, 

‘I have thought it over, dear, 
but I can’t let this be; you must 
not ask it of me.’ 
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She was silent for a moment, 
then she made answer huskily, 

‘Very well, father; but I must 
see him again and explain, and— 
and—you don’t know what you are 
doing, indeed you don’t.’ 

Perhaps her submission, per- 
haps the energy of her warning, 
shook her father. He was troubled, 
and she saw it. 

‘Father, you have been good to 
me all my life long. Don’t be hard 
now in this one greatest thing.’ 

She stopped, hervoice choked by 
tears, but they did her good service. 
Mr. Marriott had never been able 
to bear seeing Gertrude in tears. 

‘Look here, dear,’ he saidgently; 
*T’ll do this much for you, though 
it’s against my own judgment. I'll 
let it stand over for a week. Per- 
haps by that time you mayn’t feel 
the same about it, or I—well, per- 
haps I may have come to view it 
with different eyes, though I tell 
you fairly it isn’t likely.’ 

She put her hand on his shoul- 
ders, and kissed him. 

‘You mustn’t hope that / shall 
change,’ she said quietly ; ‘ but it is 
good of you—very.’ 

And meanwhile Lovel down at 
the Grange was waiting and watch- 
ing for some sign with a restless 
anxiety that was an utterly new 
experience to him. His mind was 
constantly busy with the scenes 
that might be enacting up at Aston, 
weighing the arguments and counter 
arguments, the commands and en- 
treatiesthat would serve as weapons 
for the father and daughter, and 
brooding withal over one private 
perplexity all unknown to them, 
which might, unless Fortune greatly 
favoured him, prove a hard nut to 
crack. In vain he tried to absorb 
himself in his literary work, to get 
up an interest in the last reviews 
and magazines sent down to him 
from town, to write long letters to 
his correspondents abroad and at 
home. It would not do. Again 
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and again the book was tossed 
aside, the pen flung down, and he 
caught himself wondering and list- 
ening, starting at the click of the 
outer gate, or questioning George 
about the stable-bell. It was very 
little satisfaction, however, that he 
got out of this last proceeding. 

‘You don’t do much to cheer a 
fellow up,’ he exclaimed petulantly 
one day when George had dryly 
observed that the faint tinkling 
which had just excited him pro- 
bably indicated the washerwoman. 

‘Don’t 1?’ said George, looking 
up from the sheet of paper on 
which he was sketching dogs’ 
heads. ‘Well, perhaps not. You 
know I never pretended to act 
comforter to you in this matter. 
You can hardly expect that, all 
things considered. You've heard 
my sentiments pretty often, and 
there’s not much use in repeating 
them ; but if I had it to do over 
again—’ 

‘I know,’ interposed Lovel im- 
patiently. ‘As you say, you've 
told me all that before. I'm very 
sorry, but really you can’t reason- 
ably expect me to throw up the 
thing when, for aught I know—’ 
the sentence was never finished, 
for just then there entered a ser- 
vant bearing a note for Lovel. It 
was from Aston ; but it was signed 
by Mr. Marriott, not by Gertrude ; 
and it simply begged him to go to 
the Bury with George that same 
afternoon. Still it was enough for 
Lovel’s sanguine soul. 

‘See there! he exclaimed ex- 
citedly, tossing it to George. ‘My 
star is in the ascendant; the fight 
is won! Congratulate me, my dear 
fellow, for I’m the luckiest dog in 
Christendom.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said George gravely. 
‘You are not out of the wood yet 
by any manner of means. You 
are playing a dangerous game, as 
I think you'll discover before you’ve 
done.’ 
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Lovel’s reply was gaily spoken. 

‘AmI? Wait and see whether, 
before this day is out, my danger- 
ous game hasn’t proved highly 
successful.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


AND surely he was right; for a 
few hours later they were alone 
together—Gertrude and he—in 
the Aston library. He in the 
great leathern chair by the fire, she 
sitting on a low stool at his feet, 
with her hand locked in his. She 
had carried the day. Mr. Marriott 
had yielded; but as yet she was 
too shy to be triumphant or even 
openly joyous. 

‘And so you care for me, halt 
and maimed as I am?’ Lovel was 
saying. ‘You won’t be ashamed of 
me when I go hobbling about the 
world by your side. You won’t be 
wishing yourself wedded to some 
athlete, who could scale snowy 
peaks or show you the way over a 
five-barred gate ?” 

It was the first time that he had 
ever dwelt upon his lameness ; even 
when he breathed that momentous 
question which had set her pulses 
beating a week ago, even then he 
had not touched upon it. But now 
his eyes were reading hers in visi- 
ble anxiety for her reply. And the 
reply came readily, confidently. 

‘Wait and see; and the smile 
with which she said it told more 
than the words. ‘If the time ever 
comes when I want to exchange 
you for anybody, I'll let you know 
at once,’ 

‘But tell me,’ he persisted ; 
‘should you have loved me better, 
the least fraction better, if I had 
been as other men, with the full 
use of all my members ?’ 

Her head drooped. 

‘I don’t know. I don’t think 
I could have loved you better.’ 
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Lovel regarded her fixedly. It 
was strange to him to see how 
deep emotion had for the while 
altered her bearing. 

‘Suppose,’ proceeded he, his 
fingers softly caressing her wrist,— 
‘ suppose you find out that I’m not 
half as good as you think me, that 
in fact I’m a very indifferent speci- 
men. Shall you be staunch to me 
still, Gertrude ?” 

‘ Always, Eric.’ 

He drew her towards him, and 
their lips pressed lingeringly. 

‘I used not to believe in love at 
first sight,’ he said gaily. ‘ I always 
pronounced it a romantic fiction ; 
but I’m a convert now. Do you 
know that on that eventful morn- 
ing, when you first broke upon my 
dazzled vision, I had a presenti- 
ment that you were my fate?’ 

‘And therefore you refused 
luncheon,’ said Gertrude, ‘and 
devoted yourself to your leader 
instead of to us. I was not at all 
clear then that you did not despise 
us.’ 

‘I was facing my doom. You 
might have discerned as much by 
the touching tribute I afterwards 
paid to the fleeting pleasures of 
bachelorhood. But, Gertrude, I’ve 
had to nurse that presentiment of 
mine through this past week. 
Couldn’t you have put me out of 
my misery just a little sooner ?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Father stipulated for a week, 
and he has been very good to me. 
I could not torment him.’ 

‘If he hadn’t been good, if he 
had been one of those stony-hearted 
parents of whom one hears tell, 
should you have given me up ?” 

*No; but I should—’ 

She was interrupted by George's 
entrance. At sight of them he 
stopped short, and said hurriedly, 

‘I thought uncle Philip was 
here.’ 

‘Don’t go,’ exclaimed Lovel, re- 
taining the hand Gertrude would 
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fain have withdrawn. ‘You wouldn’t 
congratulate me this morning, old 
fellow. Perhaps you'll be good 
enough to do so now.’ 

‘I suppose I may?’ 

So George made answer, advanc- 
ing to Gertrude with an outstretched 
hand; but the good wishes that 
should have followed his warm 
grasp were slow in coming. 

‘I owe you a great deal,’ she 
said, by way of breaking the em- 
barrassing silence. ‘You brought 
us together, you know.’ 

‘Yes ;’ then turning to Lovel, 
he demanded sharply, ‘Does she 
know ?” 

‘No, she does not,’ responded 
Lovel composedly, but with a tinge 
of irritation in his tone. ‘ The 
moment had not arrived. The 
short time we have had together 
has scarcely admitted of such com- 
plete revelations.’ 

‘In that case I certainly won’t 
interrupt you;’ and without another 
word George departed. 

‘What does he mean? asked 
Gertrude in amazement, as the 
door swung to behind him. ‘What 
can make him so odd?’ 

*I will tell you what he means. 
No, I won't, I'll show you;’ and 
releasing her hand, Lovel rose, and 
without touching his crutch walked 
lightly and rapidly across the room, 
vaulted over a high-backed sofa, 
on which he had spent many an 
hour, and then facing about came 
back to her, and this time knelt 
down by her side. She looked at 
him in a speechless breathless 
amazement. 

‘That is pretty well for a cripple, 
isn’t it, dear?’ he asked, with a 
laugh that was not entirely mirth- 
ful. 

‘I don’t understand,’ she said, 
gasping, and involuntarily lifting 
her hand to her head. 

Lovel caught it, and held it be- 
tween his own two. 

‘Don’t look so bewildered, my 
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darling. I didn’t mean to scare 
your senses quite away. Gertrude, 
Iam no more lame than you are. 
Never have been.’ 

‘ Never have been!’ she repeated 
slowly, as if trying to take in the 
meaning of his words. 

‘Except once, when I sprained 
my ankle and had to hop about 
fora month or more. That’s how 
I became so expert. I believe I 
might earn a livelihood if I joined 
the begging fraternity.’ 

‘But why—but how?’ she mur- 
mured, as though unable to frame 
her question. 

‘Why have I stumped about 
with yonder crutch instead of using 
my own limbs? It’s rather a long 
story, dearest, but you shall hear 
it; though I am afraid some part 
of it mayn’t please you.’ 

‘Go on,’ she said quickly ; ‘ tell 
it me—all of it ! 

‘Well,’ proceeded Lovel, in a 
would-be careless tone meant to 
cover some lurking uneasiness, 
‘to begin at the beginning, as the 
children say, you must know that 
a while ago, when George hap- 
pened to be dining with me in 
town, he launched out in praise of 
you. I inquired why he didn’t 
marry you. He said that two 
voices would have to go to that. I 
told him, foolishly enough, that a 
man could always win a woman if 
he meant to do it, and that I'd 
back myself to succeed. Whereon 
he was kind enough to observe 
that he didn’t consider me a fair 
test. So said I, more in jest than 
earnest, “Suppose then you handi- 
cap me, and let me go down there 
blind or lame to enter the lists.” 
He laughed, but somehow the no- 
tion took hold of me then and there. 
What he said of you made me 
eager to see you, and a wild scheme 
always had an odd sort of fascina- 
tion for me. I'd a good deal of 
trouble in bringing George round, 
but I did it, and down I came.’ 
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‘ And if, when you had seen me, 
you had not approved of me,’ Ger- 
trude inquired, with her eyes cast 
down, ‘what did you propose to 
do in that case?” 

‘In that case,’ pursued Lovel, 
still trying to keep up his light 
tone, ‘I should have packed up 
my traps and returned, crutch and 
all, to my peaceful retreat in the 
Albany, and nobody would have 
been the wiser or the worse. But 
Dame Fortune willed it otherwise. 
I came, I saw, I conquered! No; 
rather, I was conquered. After that 
Sunday when you played to me and 
we held converse in the gloaming, 
I was held here by cords invisible 
that I had neither will nor power 
to break. Gertrude darling, if I 
have cheated you, you can have 
your revenge, for I am wholly in 
your power now.’ He paused a 
minute, and then went on: ‘And 
now confess: don’t you—all things 
considered—prefer to be the wife 
of Eric Lovel whole and sound, 
rather than of Eric Lovel hopping 
about on one leg for the remainder 
of his days? 

She did not answer him imme- 
diately, and he moved to get a 
better view of her averted face. 
Then he saw that she was very 
pale, and that there was a look in 
her eyes that he had never seen 
before. 

‘I shall never be the wife of Eric 
Lovel,’ she declared very calmly, 
withdrawing her hand almost for- 
cibly from his. 

A sudden qualm came over him, 
but he tried, not quite unsuccess- 
fully, to hide it. 

‘Are you so very angry?’ heasked 
gently, even pleadingly. ‘ Well, 
you have a right to be. It wasa 
poor joke at the best; and many’s 
the time that I’ve been prompted 
to drop my character and make a 
clean breast of it, as George would 
have had me do.’ 

‘George!’ she exclaimed ironi- 
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cally, ‘he might well wish it; but 
his wishes came late. He brought 
you here—he knew.’ 

‘Don’t blame him,’ interposed 
Lovel hastily; ‘the blame is all 
mine. Again and again he has 
repented his promise to keep my 
counsel, But I could not give 
him his release till I had made 
sure of you. I was caught in my 
own toils, and saw no way of es- 
cape.’ 

‘And you thought,’ Gertrude 
said, speaking with cold delibera- 
tion,—‘ you thought to make sure 
of me, as you say, by a deceit like 
this. You thought to earn my re- 
spect, my love, by trying on me an 
insulting experiment. Why, even 
now—not many minutes ago—!’ 

‘I know—I know,’ he exclaimed. 
*I don’t attempt to defend myself. 
Some evil spirit moved me, I think; 
but it was so sweet to hear that 
you were blind to any defect in 
me.’ 

‘Blind indeed!’ she assented bit- 
terly. ‘But you have opened my 
eyes now, and in time. It is only 
a pity you did not try your skill on 
worthier game. Your success does 
you very little credit ; for I am only 
an inexperienced girl, and easily 
deluded.’ 

She had risen from her seat, and 
now she stood by the mantelpiece, 
her hand pressing hard the marble- 
slab, her eyes sparkling as she 
looked full at him. 

He sat silent, for she had almost 
taken away his breath. He had 
not guessed that she could utter 
such cutting sarcasms. He had 
never dreamt of rousing in her a 
resentment like this. 

‘I unsay every word of love I 
have said to you,’ she went on, her 
tone changing to one of passionate 
indignation. ‘No power on earth 
should make me marry you now. 
A man who has acted as you have 
done deserves nothing, nothing but 
contempt.’ 
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She was trembling in every limb, 
but not from grief—rather from 
strong excitement. 

‘If you would only hear me!’ 
he entreated; but before he could 
say more she stopped him with an 
imperative gesture. 

*I will zo¢ hear. You have told 
your story ; no excuse that your 
ingenuity could possibly coin could 
mend or alter it. If I had not heard 
it from your own lips I should have 
said it was impossible a gentleman 
could have done as you have done. 
I do say so now. No gentleman 
would make a woman, any woman, 
the victim of a contemptible trick.’ 

His pale face flushed. 

‘You have good reason to be 
angry,’ he said, in a low voice. ‘I 
own it freely ; but these are hard 
sayings, and very hard for me to 
hear from you.’ 

‘ They are not one whit too hard. 
They do not tell you one tithe of 
what is in my mind just now. But 
you need not hear them. I only 
ask you to go, and, if there is so 
much grace left in you, to keep out 
of*my way henceforth. Give me 
at least a chance of forgetting that 
I fell into the trap you set for 
me.’ 

‘ Gertrude!’ he exclaimed, start- 
ing impetuously forward and hold- 
ing out his hands to her, ‘ forgive 
me. Tell me you don’t mean all 
this. If you marry me, I vow—’ 

* Marry you!’ she repeated, in an 
accent of burning scorn. ‘ You! 
Do you think I would marry a man 
whom I despise from the bottom of 
my heart ? 

His outstretched hands dropped. 
‘That is enough,’ he said, in an 
altered tone. ‘I won't force you 
to tell me any more home-truths. 
I am going.’ 

He had turned away when she 
spoke to him again. 

‘You have forgotten something ;” 
and she pointed to the discarded 
crutch. ‘ You had better take it: 
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it will be an amusing memento of 
your conquest !’ 

Silently he picked it up. Silently, 
without a word of farewell, they 
parted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SPRING was fast melting into 
summer. The school-children, go- 
ing home across the Aston fields, 
had their hands always full of hya- 
cinths, and the thrushes were mak- 
ing the woods noisy with their 
song, as George Forrester trotted 
back one afternoon from a meeting 
at the county town. At the lodge- 
gate he drew rein, and thought a 
minute. 

‘I promised uncle Philip I'd let 
him know how the election went. 
I'd best goup now, I suppose. Ah, 
if any one had told me two years 
ago that I should ever fight shy of 
the place, I shouldn’t have believed 
it. He turned into the drive and 
rode on, chewing the cud of his re- 
gretful thoughts. ‘ It’s true enough, 
as somebody says, that one may do 
in a moment what one can’t undo 
in a lifetime. I'd give a thousand 
pounds down any day never to have 
had a hand in that business of 
Lovel’s. What possessed me, I 
wonder, to humour him in his freak ? 
To be sure, we neither of us thought 
then that it would be more than a 
freak. I don’t believe he himself 
had the ghost of a notion that he 
would be touched, or she either. 
But that doesn’t whitewash us. 
Anyway it was execrable taste, and 
something worse in me. Ah, there 
they are!’ and he guided his horse 
across the turf towards a group, 
consisting of Gertrude, her father, 
and the bailiff. 

‘Just in time to give your opinion, 
George,’ called out the squire. 
‘Gertrude and Hart want me to 
condemn the old elm. What say 
you ?” 

‘I think it ought to come down.’ 
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‘I’m sure it ought,’ put in Ger- 
trude. ‘ The last storm docked it 
of its only respectable branch, and 
it’s a mere scarecrow now, shutting 
out our one peep of Elseley spire.’ 

‘It goes to my heart to touch 
it, sighed Mr. Marriott. ‘I used 
to climb it when I was no higher 
than this walking-stick. Well, it’s 
had a long life and seen its best 
days. You may have at it with the 
hatchet, Hart.’ 

‘We've settled the workhouse 
question,’ said George, as they all 
turned together towards the house, 
he with his arm through his horse’s 
bridle ; ‘we've elected Gough. I 
think he'll do, though he made 
rather a hash of his thanks.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he'll do. He’s an 
honest man with a good head on 
his shoulders; and that’s worth 
more than a good tongue for 
speechmaking.’ 

‘He should take a lesson from 
Mr. Medwin,’ said Gertrude. ‘ You 
remember his celebrated oration. 
Oh, no, by the bye, it came off 
while you were abroad. It was a 
very remarkable harangue indeed, 
and he wound it up by announcing 
that he would adhere to the heredi- 
tary policy of his descendants.’ 

George laughed. 

‘Poor Medwin! he won't hear 
the last of that, I should think. I 
see my aunt’s out there on the ter- 
race. I'll fasten the Cossack to 
this post for a few minutes while I 
go and speak to her.’ 

‘Take him round to the stable,’ 
said Mr. Marriott, ‘and stay dinner. 
You may just as well.’ 

‘No, thanks ; I must be getting 
home soon. I’m off to London 
by the first train to-morrow, and 
haven’t put any of my goods to- 
gether.’ 

Mrs. Marriott greeted him plea- 
santly, but George was conscious 
now and always that there was a 
barrier between them, and that 
neither she nor the squire had ever 
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wholly absolved him. It was only 
Gertrude herself who completely 
ignored his offence. His first fal- 
tering attempt at an apology had 
indeed been as it were driven back 
down his throat; but since then 
her demeanour to him had been as 
frankly gracious as of old, and, for 
any sign she gave, those long-past 
autumn weeks, nay Lovel’s very 
existence, might have been blotted 
from her memory. She had never 
droopednorfretted. She had thrown 
herself into her daily business and 
amusements with all or more than 
all her former energy. Only her 
face faintly told a tale to those who 
cared to study it. It was not sad ; 
it was no thinner or paler than it 
used to be, but both eyes and lips 
spoke a proud unconcern unlike 
the winning brightness of her 
girlhood. Chance friends looking 
at her now were apt to remark that 
Gertrude Marriott had grown hand- 
somer, but that she had lost some of 
her charm. George indorsed that 
criticism as she sat on the broad 
coping of the low balustrade de- 
scribing to him the progress of a 
long-standing courtship between the 
pompous butler and middle-aged 
housekeeper. 

‘It’s a strange infatuation, isn’t 
it? To the world at large, Rich is 
simply suggestive of old port and 
highly-polished plate; and yet in 
Harrison’s eyes he is an Adonis, 
an admirable Crichton. When will 
womanhood grow wiser and see 
men as they are ?” 

Mrs. Marriott looked at her 
wistfully. The cynicism which often 
coloured Gertrude’s light speeches 
jarred on her painfully. 

‘Whereignorance is bliss,’ quoted 
George. 

‘ That's a false maxim and a very 
mischievous one. I found little Bob 
Hall writing it in his copy-book the 
other day, and it so impressed him 
that he learnt none of his lessons 
afterwards.’ 
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‘The Cossack is getting fidgety. 
I must be off,’ said George. 

‘Wait a minute; and I’ll get him 
a biscuitasa peace-offering.’ Then, 
as they walked together down the 
terrace, she said, ‘And so you are 
going in for a round of dissipa- 
tion ?” 

‘I’m sure I hope not. I’ve al- 
ways been under Janet’s orders 
since our nursery days, but even 
the worm will turn.’ 

‘What's this Hewitt is bringing 
us? It looks like a telegram, but 
we hardly ever see them up here. 
It must be for you.’ 

So it proved. It had been sent 
on from the Grange on the chance 
that Mr. Forrester might be at the 
Bury. George opened it, Gertrude 
standing silently by. Even in these 
days, when the orange envelopes 
are everyday sights, there is always 
a certain excitement about a tele- 
gram. 

* All right; no answer,’ George 
said, briefly dismissing the footman 
with a nod. 

‘ Nothing wrong, I hope?’ asked 
Gertrude, as he stuffed the paper 
into his pocket. 

‘No, nothing wrong; thanks.’ 
Then, moved by an impulse as 
sudden as it was irresistible, he 
added, ‘It is from Lovel; he has 
got an appointment in Bermuda ; 
he sails on Friday.’ 

* Really !’ 

The ringing tone told of no more 
interest or emotion than if he had 
told her that he was sending out a 
box of cigarettes. But George, hav- 
ing once made the plunge, was 
minded to dash on. 

* He has been very restless for a 
long while; wanting to get away 
somewhere—anywhere. See, that’s 
what he says.’ 

He smoothed out the crumpled 
paper, and held it towards her. 
She glanced at it, but did not take 
it. 


‘Succeeded at last. Start for 
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Bermuda on Friday. L., scared at 
the climate, has made way for me. 
Look me up if you can to-morrow.’ 
So ran the message. 

‘I suppose it is a bad climate 
for Europeans,’ Gertrude observed 
tranquilly. 

‘Yes, very. Noman who greatly 
values his life would care to go 
there, I fancy.’ 

They had reached the flight of 
steps, and the trellised gate that 
led down into the park. Here 
George stopped short. 

‘ Gertrude,’ he said, and there 
was a quiver in his voice, ‘I can’t 
help it ; I must tell you how heartily 
Lovel has repented.’ 

Her dark bright eyes met his 
steadily. 

‘I am glad he has repented, for 
his own sake. And, George, I too 
have something on my mind to say 
to you—something that concerns 
only youand me. Long ago, when 
we were bits of children, we used 
to be taught to forgive and forget. 
I have done the first; I want you 
to do the last. Now good-bye.’ 

She had given him her hand, and 
left him before he had framed any 
reply. But he rode home with a 
full heart, pondering deeply. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Pusu on, Gertrude; it will be 
upon us in no time; and even as 
Mr. Marriott spoke the black cloud 
overhead sent forth a warning rum- 
ble. The storm was coming up fast 
indeed. So too thought George 
Forrester as he crossed his own 
darkened hall. All at once a vivid 
flash of lightning illumined the 
gloom, followed by a thunderclap 
which seemed to shake the old 
house to its foundation. Mingling 
with the dying peal and the sharp 
hissing of hail against the western 
windows, his ear caught the rapid 
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tramp of horses’ hoofs, and the next 
instant Gertrude and her father 
wheeled into the drive. 

‘ Off with you!’ Mr. Marriott ex- 
claimed, and his daughter was on 
the ground almost as soon as he. 
George threw open the front door, 
and his groom ran round to take 
the horses. 

‘ Ha, George, we’ve come to you 
for shelter, you see,’ said the squire, 
shaking himself like a great New- 
foundland. ‘By Jove, ow it is 
coming down!’ And in truth the 
rain was now descending as one 
solid sheet. 

‘You are wet already. You will 
like to take off your habit,’ George 
said to Gertrude as he followed 
her in. 

‘No need for that, thanks, if I 
may just dry it by the kitchen-fire. 
We only came in for a few big 
drops. We've been racing the 
clouds.’ 

He took her at once to the back 
regions. If she had looked in his 
face she might have seen that it 
was not so placid as usual. When 
she presently found her way to the 
drawing-room Mr. Marriott was 
there alone, watching the still fast- 
falling drops. 

‘ Terrible weather for the crops,’ 
he observed ruefully to George, who 
entered just after her. ‘ It couldn’t 
have come down at a worse time. 
That reminds me—if you can lay 
your hands on a big umbrella, I'll 
step down to Farmer Gilbert's.’ 

‘Now!’ exclaimed Gertrude. 
‘Why this sudden fancy for an 
aquatic excursion ?” 

‘Pooh ! the rain won’t hurt me. 
I saw the farmer at his door just 
now, and I’ve a word to say to him 
about those fields on Halse Hill.’ 

And so, being equipped, he sal- 
lied forth. 

‘We hardly expected to find you 
at home,’ Gertrude explained, as 
she and George stood together in 
the bay window, watching the 
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squire splashing down the rain- 
washed lane. ‘We thought you 
were yachting in the Solent, and 
meant to take forcible possession.” 

‘I only came home last night,’ 
George said, nervously swinging 
the blind-tassel to and fro. 

‘I enjoyed that gallop. There’s 
a keen satisfaction in fighting the 
elements. I suppose it comes of 
our British pugnacity.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ assented he ab- 
sently. 

Then there was a silence, which 
Gertrude again broke. 

‘See, the storm has spent itself; 
the sun is coming out, and there is 
a rainbow—a splendid one too.’ 

They both stood looking at the 
many-coloured arch spanning the 
wood and hill, and at the sunlight 
glittering on the dripping laurus- 
tinus leaves, until Gertrude said, 

‘Do you know, I think I will go 
out too. It is ages since I have 
been round this garden, and my 
father is sure not to be back just 
yet.’ 

She opened the French window 
and stepped out on to the gravel- 
path, George following her. 

‘Don’t come with me unless you 
like,’ she said, looking back at him. 
‘I ought to be able to find my way 
about here blindfold.’ 

‘I should like to come with 
you.’ 

So they sauntered together 
through the carelessly-kept quaint 
old garden, past the west wall, 
where, as Gertrude remarked, the 
best peaches in the county always 
grew, and along a shrubbery walk 
that skirted the paddock. Further 
on the path grew wilder, and led 
through a little copse, where the 
wet brambles almost brushed her 
habit. She would have turned back, 
but George showed her that it was 
more open on ahead, and presently 
they came to a pool, where, in 
olden times, when he was a lad of 
fourteen and she a little maid of 
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ten, he had taught her to play at 
ducks and drakes and fish for min- 
nows. ‘The trees had grown since 
then, and now they overhung the 
water and mingled with the white 
and yellow lilies floating on its 
surface. 

* How lovely it is’ Gertrude ex- 
claimed, halting by a rough wooden 
seat, and pointing to the sunlight 
streaming through the leafy boughs 
overhead. ‘I wish I could sketch 
it. I suppose you haven’t a pencil 
and a bit of paper in your pocket, 
George ?” 

‘No, but I can fetch them in a 
minute.’ 

* Oh, it isn’t worth while.’ 

He chose to go, however. Left 
alone, Gertrude stood resting her 
elbows on a broken bit of railing, 
and watching dreamily the proceed- 
ings of the waterfowl in the rushes 
below her, and the glancing lights 
on the pool. 

‘Am I getting better? she was 
saying to herself. ‘I must be, orI 
could never have talked so com- 
fortably with George in that very 
room where I first talked to Aim. 
Yes, I am better. I don’t feel now 
as if I loathed the sunshine, as if 
everything in life had turned to gall 
and wormwood. My cure has set 
in. I suppose such things always 
do wear out sooner or later, even 
though they leave a scar. I sup- 
pose I may live to be as contented 
as mother, after all.’ 

George’s approaching tread broke 
in upon the current of her thoughts, 
but she did not turn round. There 
was a battle-royal going on just 
then among the weeds, and she 
waited to see the end ofit. In the 
midst of a great flapping of wings 
and splashing of water, a voice be- 
hind her said, 

‘ Gertrude, won’t you even look 
at me?” 

It was not George’s voice that 
had asked the question ; those were 
not George’s eyes that met hers as 
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she faced round. Eric Lovel was 
standing in the path not two yards 
from her. He did not come any 
nearer. He did not offer to shake 
hands. He seemed to be waiting 
with an absorbing anxiety to see 
how she would greet him. What 
did he see? The glad surprise for 
which he was hungrily watching, 
or, alas, only the quick haughty 
movement with which she half turn- 
ed away ? 

‘I did not know. George should 
have told me,’ she said coldly, in- 
dignantly. 

‘I implored him not to tell you. 
He had not expected me. I only 
came an hour ago. I only landed 
yesterday. Gertrude, I have no 
right to thrust myself upon you, 
Heaven knows! But it seemed to 
me that I must come if only to get 
your pardon. Have I not been 
punished nearly enough? Can't 
you at least say to me, “I forgive 
you”? Can’t you bring yourself to 
say as much as that ?” 

He spoke with passionate earn- 
estness, but she listened as one al- 
together unmoved, and though her 
words were gentle her tone chilled 
him like ice. 

‘You may set your mind at rest ; 
I forgave you long ago, and per- 
haps you had something to forgive 
me. I said some bitter things to 
you when we were last together— 
things that I had hardly a right to 
say.’ 

‘You had, indeed you had,’ he 
asseverated. ‘Your words, harsh 
as I thought them then, first show- 
ed me how utterly unworthy I was 
of you and of the love you had 
given me. But O, Gertrude, can’t 
you give it me again? I cannot, 
cannot get on without it. I have 
tried, but it won’t do. I am sick 
with my longing. It drove me a- 
broad, it has brought me home 
again. I don’t know how to go on 
living without you.’ 

There was a depth of emotion in 
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his face, in his shaken voice, that 
struck her with a kind ofterror. It 
was so unlike anything she had 
seen in him even on that day, now 
nearly four years ago, when he had 
told his love. Zhen she had known 
in her secret soul that the deeper 
feeling lay on her side. Now she 
recognised that in her darkest 
hours she had never suffered like 
this. Yet she did not relent. 

‘ My words were harsh,’ she said 
calmly, ‘and I need not have ut- 
tered them. But they were true 
then—they are true now. I could 
never forget; I could never esteem 
you as I thought to do.’ 

‘ But your love,’ he still pleaded. 
‘If you would but give me back 
your love, I would try and do with- 
out the esteem.’ 

She smiled sadly. 

‘I could not do without it if you 
could. That recollection would al- 
ways come between us. How could 
I trust you, or believe in you? 
And love without trust would be 
to mea quite unbearable torture. 
It would kill me, unless / first kill- 
ed it.’ 

There was a moment's silence, 
then Lovel said, low and almost 
solemnly, 

‘I can’t expect you to believe 
any promises or protestations of 
mine. I have shaken your faith in 
me too utterly for that. And yet 
I know that if you would but let 
me try—if you would but give me 
a chance—I could win back your 
trust and make you happy. Ger- 
trude, if you would have me, I think 
you would never have reason to 
despise me again.’ 

The humility, so foreign to his 
careless confident nature, could 
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hardly fail to move her ; and it did 
move her. Tears were shining in 
the eyes which a few minutes be- 
fore had looked defiantly into his. 
But she only said, 

‘ Eric, do not urge me, for indeed 
it is of no use.’ 

‘Would you tell a drowning man 
that it was of no use to struggle for 
his life? Could he help it? Can 
I helpit? Gertrude, you may send 
me away, as you did once before ; 
I will go, I must go: but while I 
stay I can only cry out for the 
great gift I crave; and if I go— 
well, God help me if I go without 
it? 

Her lips trembled. She tried to 
speak, but the words would not 
come. Where was now all her bit- 
ter resentment—her fierce deter- 
mination to trample out every spark 
of tenderness for this man—her 
belief awhile ago that she had al- 
most done it: where were they 
all ? 

He took her hand, and she yield- 
ed it unresistingly. He drew her 
near him. The birds twittered in 
the trees overhead; the ducks 
plumed their feathers, and diving 
made widening circles in the pool, 
while Lovel whispered fervently, 

‘Try me, only try me! I have 
gone through deep waters since 
we parted. Indeed I am not alto- 
gether as I was then.’ 

So it came to pass that when 
they left the wood they were 
troth- plight once again. And 
Lovel’s prophecy came true, for 
Gertrude Marriott never rued the 
day when she had broken the vow 
made in her wrath, and trusted 
her happiness a second time to his 
keeping. 






























LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


XXIII, LOVE’S FLOWER. 
(/mitated from the Russian of Khovansky.) 


‘The infant poetical literature of Russia had its birth but yesterday. In due time it 
will ripen ; and it will then be an interesting task to compare the maturer charms ot 
Sclavonic Song with these its earliest years.’—S1R JOHN BOWRING, 1821. 


——>~-— - 


WHEN the calm and quiet gloaming 
Lit the woodland’s tangled bowers, 

Through their leafy alleys roaming, 
Gathered I Love’s votive flowers ; 





And for one who sways my bosom 
Twined a chaplet in the grot : 

But one sweet suggestive blossom, 
Seeking stili, I gathered not. 


Wandering all that tranquil even 
Through the forest’s floral ways, 

That wee bud, as blue as heaven, 
Still escaped my anxious gaze. 


Disappointed, disenchanted, 

Home I wandered through the night ; 
When, behold! the flower I wanted, 

By the rill-side met my sight. 


And I learned no more to question, 
Weary though awhile my lot, 

By that flow’ret’s sweet suggestion— 
It was Love’s Forget-me-not ! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 








